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BOOK III. ^ 

ON THE INFORMATION TO BE OBTAINED CONCERNING THE PERSON 
OF THE CHRIST, FROM THE NARRATIVES OF THE EVANGELICAL 
HISTORY, AND FROM OUR LORd's OWN ASSERTIONS AND INTI- 
MATIONS. 



Jesus the Messiah. — To him, therefore, all the attributes of the Messiah must 
attach. — The testimony of the Christian Scriptures cannot but coincide with 
that of the Jewish. — The real humanity of Jesus no objection to the existence 
of a superior nature. — Proposed method of the Inquiry. 

In the preceding part of this Inquiry we have endea- 
voured, with caution and scrupulosity, to collect the 
characters of the Messiah from the descriptions of 
ancient prophecy, and the divinely warranted expecta- 
tions of those to whom the revelation was afforded. 
We have carefully analysed these descriptions, through 
the series of the Patriarchal and the Israelitish revela- 
tions ; and the result is before the reader. Whomsoever 
we may find to be the Messiah, to him we are assured 
that all those characters must belong ; and that, in 
some way to us unknown and mysterious, he is at 
once a man of sorrows, the descendant of Adam and 
Abraham and David, and yet possessed of the high 
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2 ON THE PERSON OF CHRIST. [BOOK III. 

attributes of the Lord God, the Eternal and Un- 
changeable Jehovah. 

All Christians believe that Jesus of Nazareth is the 
One and Only Messiah ; and that to him, and to no 
other, all the characters of the Messiah belong, in their 
absolute reality and their broadest extent. Here, 
then, we might not unfairly close our case, and rise 
from the search, satisfied that the Author of our Reli- 
gion is the Root as well as the Offspring of David, 
the Mighty God, as well as the Son given to us. 

But we have Christian Scriptures, the sequel and 
completion of the Jewish ; the writings of the per- 
sonal attendants and disciples of the Messiah, in addi- 
tion to those of the Prophets, who had before testified 
of his sufferings and glories. If our conclusions are 
justly drawn from the Old Testament, they will cer- 
tainly be confirmed by the declarations of the New. 
To the doctrine of the New Testament, therefore, we 
direct our attention as a further, but not an inde- 
pendent, branch of evidence. 

That Jesus Christ was and is really and properly a 
man^ is maintained by the orthodox as strenuously as 
by the Unitarians. To bring evidence in proof of 
this point is, on either side, unnecessary ; unless it 
were conceded that proper humanity implies neces- 
sarily a mere humanity ; or, in other words, that it is 
inipossibU for the Deity to assume the human nature 
into an indissoluble union with himself. Such a 
union, let it be carefully remembered, is not a trans- 
mutation of either nature into the other ; nor a 
destruction of the essential properties of either; nor a 
confusion of the one with the other. The question 
of such a union is a question oi fact : and its proper, 
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its only evidence, is Divine Revelation. Though, for 
the reason just intimated, it might not be strictly 
requisite to institute a detailed examination of any 
other parts of the Christian Scriptures, than those 
which are apprehended to contain evidence of the 
existence of a superior nature in the Person of Christ ; 
yet it will conduce to the completeness of the argument 
and the increase of satisfaction, to examine, with equal 
care, the leading testimonies to our Lord's humanity, 
particularly those which are supposed by Unitarians to 
involve the idea of a sole and exclusive humanity. 

We are now arrived at what might be called a posi- 
tion parallel to the commencement of Mr. Belsham's 
" Calm Inquiry into the Scripture Doctrine concern- 
ing the Person of Christ." It would be the easiest 
plan for me to follow that writer, page by page, in the 
arrangement of passages which he has adopted ; and, 
if an exposure of his criticisms and interpretations, and 
a refutation of his arguments, had been the principal 
objects of this work, such a method might have been 
preferred. But I presume to aim at a more indepen- 
dent and permanent order of usefulness, the exhibi- 
tion of a complete statement of the Scripture Evidence 
on this great question : and for this purpose, the 
inductive process, which has been carried on through 
the former volume, is the most impartial, and appears 
the most likely to lead us to safe and satisfactory 
conclusions. We shall, therefore, pursue the lines of 
evidence, as they are presented to us by the opening 
and the gradual progress of the New Testament dis- 
pensation ; and shall consider the interpretations and 
reasonings of the Calm Inquiry y as they will severally 
find their places in the course of the work. 
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ON THE NARRATIVE OF THE MIRACULOUS CONCEPTION. 



At the head of his enumeration of supposed argu- 
ments in favour of the doctrines which he opposes, the 
author of the Calm Inquiry has placed the weakest 
that could well be conceived ; that '^ the miraculous 
birth of Christ is regarded by many as a considerable 
presumptive evidence of his preexistence/'* 

It is quite sufficient to set aside this alleged argument, 
to remind those, if such there be, who are disposed 
to advance it, that Unitarians generally, before Dr. 
Priestley, accorded with the universal belief of Chris- 
tians on this head« Dr. Lardner> a professed Socinian, 
has largely vindicated the authenticity of the disputed 
portions of the Gospels of Matthew and Luke, against 
exceptions and difficulties :' and, in the days of modem 
Unitarians, Mr. Gilbert Wakefield, em}4iatically and 
des^^nedly, describes the Gospel of Matthew, as 
^^ delivering the history of a Covenant between God 
and the human race, promulgated and ratified by a 
wan born out of the common course of generatUmJ^ 

On the other hand» if a much greater fierce be* 
longed to the arguments by which the Calm Inquirer 

» Page 13. 

' CredUnlUy of the Gasp. Nisi. Part I. Book II. 

* Wakefielcrs New Trtmsl. and Notes on Matthew, p. 416. 1782. 
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and others have endeavoured to establish the spuri- 
ousness of the initial portions of Matthew and Luke, 
and if the evidence were satisfactory to the rejection 
of those portions, I do not see that the doctrine of 
the Divine Nature in the Person of Christ would be 
aifected hj it; any farther than as a few passages, 
which have furnished some arguments in favour of 
the doctrine, would be no longer proper to be 
adduced. Had it pleased God so to« ordain, the 
sinless purity of our Lord's humanity might have 
been as certainly jprovided for In/ a miraculcus inter- 
ventioTij on the supposition of its being produced in 
the ordinary way of nature, as on the generally 
received, .and, in my opinion, true and scriptural 
view of this subject. But, besides the divine ordina- 
tion, other reasons are not wanting to show the 
superior propriety and condignity of this mode of 
miraculous formation.^ 

It cannot be denied that the portions of the two 
Gospels in question are pressed with seeming diffi- 
culties, more than any other part of the Evangelical 
history. These difficulties are alleged to lie in the 
citations which occur in them from the Old Testa- 
ment, in the facts related, and in the want of any 
clear reference to those facts in the subsequent parts 
of the New Testament. But it is contrary to the 
principles of sound criticism to reject, as spurious, 
parts of the works attributed to ancient authors, 
which stand upon the same ground of external evi- 
dence that is found by rigorous examination to be 
sufficient for the rest ; ^ unless there are discrepancies 

* See Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 

• See Note [B], at the end of this Chapter. 
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and contradictions which can be removed by no fair 
methods of interpretation ; " such traces and marks 
of ignorance in language, unskilfubiess m history and 
antiquity, want of accuracy in reasoning, or in short, 
mistakes of one kind or other, as that we might safely, 
and without suspicion of prejudice, pronounce it im- 
possible to be the work of **^ — the author to whom it 
is attributed. 

In the case before us, the internal difficulties are 
capable of being disposed of, to a candid and reason- 
able satisfaction. The citations from the Old Testa- 
ment are rather of the nature of classical passages, 
capable of a descriptive application to the events, than 
direct prophecies. Such ' applications have been 
always common, not only among the Jews, but with 
every other nation possessing any literature. So we 
every day apply to observable events, striking sen- 
tences of our own poets.' The facts related have 
been solidly vindicated, and the objections to their 
credibility answered.^ We shall see^ also, that the 
chronological difficulties have been obviated ; and liiat 
some solution may be given to the difficulty which 
arises from the want of reference to these facts in the 
succeeding parts of the Christian Scriptures. 

The positive evidence for the authenticity of the 
passages is complete. All Inanuscript authority that 
exists is in their favour : and equally so is that of the 
ancient versions. Christian writers who lived within 



' Markland*s Remarks on the Epistles ascribed to Cicero and 
Brutus, &c. p. 4. 1745. See also Tunstalli Epist. ad Conyers Mid^ 
dleton, p. 194. 1741. 

^ See Vol. i. p. 216, and Note [C], at the end of this Chapter. 

• See Note [D], at the end of this Chapter. 
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a hundred years of the events, mention the tacts as of 
undoubted certainty, and quote the passages as parts 
of accredited Scripture.^ Celsus, the able and acute 
adversary of Christianity, who flourished in the second 
century ; and Origen, in his reply to him ; both con<* 
sider the history of the miraculous conception as an 
unquestionable part of the Christian records. So also 
does the Jewish slanderer who wrote the Tobioth 
Jesu.^^ In modern times, the most distinguished 
Scripture-critics, who with all the aids of every kind 
of learning that could bear upon such inquiries, have 
devoted their time and talents to these researches ; 
and who have been the most remote from any suspi-^ 
cion of what some would call orthodox predilections ; 
have given their most decided suffrage in favour of 
the disputed portions of Matthew and Luke." 

' See this evidence stated at length in a valuable work, intitled, 
A Vindication of the Authenticity of the Narratives contained in the 
First Two Chapters of the Gospel of St. Matthew and St. Luke : by 
a Layman. 1822. pp. 32 — 60. Now known to have been written 
by the late Mr. John Bevans, a justly esteemed member of the 
Society of Friends, who died in 1835. 

" Edited by Wagenseil ; Altdorf, 1681. 

^^ Lardner, Griesbach, Eichhom, Paulus, Ammon, Kuinoel, &c. 
I subjoin the concluding paragraph of Griesbach's Epimetron, on the 
authenticity of the portion in Matthew's Gospel which the Editor of 
the Improved Version has presumed to brand with the note of pro- 
bable spuriousness, and the Calm Inquirer has, with the same 
presumption, pronounced to be " of very doubtful authority." 
Griesbach's opinion was also equally strong with respect to the 
portion of Luke, chap. i. 5 ; ii. 52. 

" If now the reader will attentively review all that I have ad- 
vanced, in detailed discussion, or where no more was necessary by 
brief mention, he will readily, I trust, give his assent to the follow- 
ing positions. 

"1. That it is put beyond all possibility of reasonable doubt, that 
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Mr. B. lays much stress on the allegation that *^ the 
Ebionite Gospel of Matthew and the Marcionite 
Gospel of Luke, did not contain these accounts :'' 
and in the Notes to the Improved Version, he tells us 
concerning the chapters in Matthew, that *^ from the 
testimonies of Epiphanius and Jerome, we are assured 
that they were wanting in the copies used by the 
Nazarenes and Ebionites/' On these assertions we 
oflFer two or three remarks. 

l.-AU reasoning from these apocryphal gospels 
must be extremely uncertain. Our knowledge of 
them is scanty and imperfect ; but it is sufficiently 
plain that they had no character of authenticity or 
trustworthiness. 

2. Epiphanius says of the Nazarenes : " They pos- 
sess the Gospel of Matthew in Hebrew, in the fullest 
form ; for that Gospel is manifestly preserved to the 
present time among them, as it was at first written in 
the Hebrew language.'* He adds, that he knows not 
whether they retained the genealogies.*^ He, there- 

the Grreek text of Matthew's Gospel never existed without the two 
chapters in dispute. 

" 2. That there are no solid arguments in support of the hypo- 
thesis that there ever existed another Grospel, from whence the pre« 
sent Greek copy was derived, and which was destitute of those 
chapters. 

" 3. That it is very probable that Matthew himself was the 
author of those chapters, [i, e. in distinction from their being one of 
those documents of the most unquestionable authority, though 
insulated fragments, which we have reason to believe were often 
introduced by the first three Evangelists into their respective compo- 
sitions :] except the genealogy, which having been communicated to 
him by others, he thought proper to prefix to his work." — Gries^ 
bachii Comment, Critic, in Textum Grcecum N, Test, vol. ii. p. 64. 
Jena, 1811. 

" "^ypviTi hi TO Kara yiarQaiov 'EvayyiXiov wXrfpitrraTOv 'EPpa'itrri' 
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fore, had not seen, or had not examined, the Nazarene 
Gospel. Bishop Marsh has satisfactorily proved from 
Jerome, that the Gospel of the Nazarenes contained 
the matter of at least the second chapter of Matthew, 
if not that of the first." 

3. Whatever information we have, concerning the 
Gospel of the Eblonites, shows that it was a work 
extremely corrupted, both by mutilations and by fabu- 
lous insertions. Epiphanius calls it **the Gospel in 
use among them, bearing the name of Matthew, but 
which is not the whole in the fullest form, but on the 
contrary is characterised by spurious additions and 
curtailments."** It did, indeed, want the matter of 
the first and second chapters of Matthew, beginning 
according to the quotations in Epiphanius, with these 
words, " It came to pass in the days of Herod the king 
of Judaea, [that] John came baptizing the baptism of 
repentance in the river Jordan ; who was said to be 
of the race of Aarom the priest, a son of Zacharias 

and Elizabeth: and all went out to him."" Thus 

« 

Tap ahrdig yap traipCJQ tovto, icaObic H apx^C fypa^ij, 'Ffipa'tKoig 
ypcLfjifiamy, ert cwfcrac. Ovk ol^a Se ei Kai Tag yeveaXoyiag Tag dwo 
Tov ^Appadfi ayj^i XpioroiJ trtpiuKov, — Epiphan. Hcer. xxix. sect. 9. 
Op, ed, Petav. torn. i. p. 124. 

" On Michaelis's Introd. vol. iii. partii. Note 10 and 11, on 
chap. iv. sect. 9. " It is thus indubitably clear, from the testimony 
of Jerome, whether it relates to the Hebrew Gospel of the Nazarenes, 
or to the sentiments of the Nazarenes, that the account of the Mira- 
culous Conception and Birth of Christ must have been in their 
Gospel." — The Layman's Vindication, p. 103. 

** 'Ev rf yovv irap avrdig EvayycXtw, Kara Marddioy ovofia- 

(ofiiv^f ohX ^V ^^ TrXf/pcordrw, aXXa veyodevfxivia icai iiKporripiatrfUvif, 
'Efipa'iKoy ^e tovto KaXovaiy. — Epiphan, Hcer, xxx. sect. 13, p. 137. 

'* *EyiyeTO ky raig fifiipaig 'Hpw^ov tov PatriXiwg Trjg *lovdaiag, 
^XBey 'latdyyrig ftaTrrl^iMty )3a7rno'/xa fieTayoiag iy t^ 'lopSavjj irorafif, 
og tKiytTO (Ivai Ik yivovg 'Aapwy tov lepewg, walg Za^apiov kqI 'EXttra- 
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clumsy is this forgery ; making John's mature age to 
coincide with the reign of the first Herod I Yet the 
Inquirer and Annotator represents this paltry produc- 
tion of some grossly ignorant person, as a worthy 
witness against the accredited text of the Evangelist I 
Such pleadings betray either some suspension of saga- 
city, or a more deplorable want of candour.^^ 

4. To- the hasty assertion of the Annotator, a 
complete reply had been already furnished by a distin- 
guished author in this department of criticism, and whom 
one cannot but be surprised that the writer did not 
consult before he committed himself. *^ The Nazarene 
Gospel, which, according to Jerome, was St. Matthew's 
original, must have been very different from the 
Ebionite Gospel. For it is hardly credible, if the 
Nazarene Gospel had differed from the Greek text of 

fier' Kol e^iipxovTO wpoQ ahrov xavrcc* Epiphan. Hcer, xxx. sect. 13, 
p. 138. That the reader who may not have Epiphanius at hand, may 
have a further specimen of the style ai^ character of this spurious 
Gospel, the passages preserved hy him will he inserted at length in 
the Supplementary Note [E]. 

^' A fragment of Hegesippus, a Jewish Christian of the second 
century, " contains a reference to the history in the second chapter 
of St. Matthew, and shows plainly that this part of St. Matthew's 
Gospel was owned hy this Hehrew Christian. It is plain — that 
Hegesippus received the history in the second chapter of St. Mat- 
thew ; so that he used our Greek Gospel : or, if he used only the 
Hehrew edition of St. Matthew's Gospel, this history must have 
been in it in his time." — Lardner^s Credib, vol. i. p. 318, The 
fragment referred to will be found at length in the following part of 
this volume. 

" If we were to form our opinion respecting the contents of the 
Gospel of the Hebrews, from the general character of the fragments 
which are left of it, we should pronoimce it equally unallied to any 
of our canonical Gospels, and the work of a later age and a different 
spirit." — Mr» ThirlwalVs Introd. to his Translation of Schleierma- 
cherts Essay on the Gospel of St, Luke, 1825. p. xlix. 
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St. Matthew, as much as the Ebionite Gospel, that 
Jerome, who transcribed and translated it, could have 
taken it, even after deducting the interpolations, for 
the original of St. Matthew's Gospel. It is true that 
Jerome makes no distinction between the Nazarene 
and Ebionite Gospel : for he says in his note to 
Matt. xii. 13, In Evangelio quo utuntur Nazarseni et 

Ebionitae quod vocatur a plerisque Matthaei aur 

thenticum. But we must recollect that Jerome never 
saw the Hebrew Gospel which was used by the Ebio- 
nites ; he was acquainted only with that which was 
used by the Nazarenes, and therefore had no oppor- 
tunity of comparing the one with the other. Through 
want of knowledge, then, he might suppose that they 
were the same, though they were really diflferent.*' " 

5. If it be conceded that the Gospel used by Mar- 
cion, who lived in the second century, did not contain 
the first two chapters of Luke ; it must also be consi- 
dered th^^t neither did it contain the third chapter, 
nor more than one half of the fourth ; and in the 
subsequent parts, as we are informed by Dr. Lardner, 
who had examined this subject with his usual minute- 
ness and accuracy, it was '' mutilated and altered, 
and even interpolated in a great variety of places. 
He would not allow it to be called the Gospel of 
St. Luke, erasing the name of that Evangelist from 
the beginning of his copy." " His alterations were 

" Michaelis's IntroA. to N.T. by Marsh,Yol. iii. parti, pp.180, 181. 
** The editors of the Improved Version act in defiance of all evidence, 
when they represent the Ebionite Gospel to be the genuine Gospel 
of St. Matthew," — The Layman's Find. p. 112. 

" Lardner's Hist, of Heretics, Book X. Sect. 36. Works, Kippis*s 
ed. vol. ix. pp. 393 — 401. 
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not made on any critical principles, but in an arbitrary 
manner, in order to suit his own extravagant theblogy. 
Many distinguished Biblical scholars of modern times, 
particularly Semler, Eichhorn, Griesbach, Loeffler, 
and Marsh, entirely reject the opinion that he used 
the Gospel of Luke in any considerable degree. 
Griesbach maintained that Marcion compiled a work 
of his own, for the service of his system and the use 
of his followers, from the writings of the Evangelists, 
and particularly of Luke.'^ " That Marcion used 
St. Luke's Gospel at all,'* says Bishop Marsh, " is a 
position which has been taken for granted without the 
least proof. Marcion himself never pretended that it 
was the Gospel of St. Luke ; as Tertuflian acknow- 
ledges, saying, * Marcion Evangelio suo nullum 
adscribit autorem.' (Adv. Marcion. lib. iv. cap. 2.) 
It. is probable, therefore, that he used some apocryphal 
Gospel, which had much matter in common with that 
of St. Luke, but yet was not the same."^® But, 

" Griesbachii HisU Text. Gr. Epist, Paul, p. 92. 

*® Mar9h*s MichaeliSy vol. iii. part. ii. p 159. Loffler has very 
j^Ilj examined the question, in his Dissertation, entitled, Marcionem 
PaulU Epistolas et Lucce Evangelium aduUerasse dubitatur ; Frank- 
fort on the Oder, 1788. The conclusions of his minute investigaF- 
tions' are, that, (1.) The Gospel used by Marcion was anonymous : 
(2.) Marcion rejected all our foui: Gospels, and maintained the 
authenticity of his own in opposition to them : (3.) His followers 
afterwards maintained that Christ himself and Paul were the authors 
of it : (4.) Irenaeus, Tertullian, and Epiphanius had no reason for 
regarding Marcion*s Gospel as an altered edition of Luke's ; and their 
assertion is a mere conjecture resting upon none but frivolous and 
absurd allegations : (5.) The difference of Marcion*s Gospel from 
Luke's is inconsistent with the supposition : (6.) There are no just 
grounds for believing that Marcion had any pressing motives to 
induce him to adopt a garbled copy of Luke ; and the motives 
assigned by the fathers are inconsistent and self-destructive. 
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whether this was the case or not, the fact that Marcion's 
compilation was made upon the. principle of omitting 
and altering whatever did not coincide with his 
own previous opinions, must deprive it of all trust- 
worthiness in any case which interfered with those 
opinions.^* 

** " The Gospel of Luke was probably the basis of Marcion's 
Evangelium. His variations from the Grospel of Luke were intended, 
as will appear upon examination, to make it more conformable to 
his own opinions, that the God of the Jews was not the Father of 
Christ ; that the Jewish prophets did not foretell his advent ; that 
Christ was not bom of a woman, and so did not partake of flesh and 
blood, but was man in appearance only : yet Mr. Belsham gravely 
asserts that there was nothing in his system, that we know of, which 
was inconsistent with the history of the miraculous conception !" — 
LaymaiCs Find. p. 119. 

** The question has been discussed in a masterly manner by Prof. 
Hahn of Konigsberg, whose work must, I think, satisfy every impar- 
tial inquirer that the ancient opinion has been abandoned without 
groimd. He there states and clears from misrepresentation the 
evidence of the fathers on this head, gives a fvJl and distinct view 
of the peculiarities of Marcion's theological system, exhibits the real 
character of his work, shows, by an elaborate comparison of Tertul- 
lian, Epiphanius, and other writers who have quoted or mentioned 
this Gospel, that it coincided exactly in contents and arrangement 
with St. Luke's, except where doctrinal motives naturally led to 
omission and alteration; and, finally, he removes the objections 
which had induced modern critics to reject the old opinion." — 
Mr, Connop ThirlwalVs Intr, to Schleiermacher on Luhe^ p. Hi. 
Dr. Hahn's work was published at Konigsberg, in 1823 ; intitled. 
The Gospel of Marcion in its Original Form, He is now Div. Prof, 
at Leipzig, and honourably known by other works. 

Dr. Hermann Olshausen has devoted 120 pages of his work 
On the Genuineness of the Four Canonical Gospels (Konigsb. 1823,) 
to an examination of this question, and he gives as the reisult that 
" the so called Gospel 'of Marcion was nothing but Luke's Gospel 
mutilated and otherwise altered to suit his system." — P. 214. In 
substantially the same opinion concur the Fathers generally; Simon 
and Mill ; and of recent Bible-critics, Hug, Kleuker, Storr, Ameth, 
Schiitz, De Wette, and Schott (lately deceased) in his Isagoge Hist, 
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Mr. B. continues; "From Luke iii. 1, compared 
with verse 23, it appears that Jesus was born fifteen 
years before the death of Augustus, that is, at least 
two years after the death of Herod : a fact which 
completely falsifies the whole narrative contained in 
the preliminary chapters of Matthew and Luke/' 
Thus precipitately, not to say profanely, does this 
writer rush to conclusions, on a topic which has exer- 
cised the laborious industry, not only of orthodox 
critics and commentators, but of wiriters as unbelieving 
as himself, yet more learned and more temperate. 
** It is wonderful," says the judicious and elegant 
Ernesti, "that more reverence is often paid to the 
books of men, than to the book of God. In the 
former, if difficulties and seeming discrepancies occur, 
correction or conciliation is sought for, as if the writers 
were incapable of error : but if such are discovered 
in the latter, the opportunity is seized for cavilling 
either at the writers or ai their matter itself.^ 

Every one, who has attended to the subject of 
ancient chronology, is aware that there is no point in 
relation to which so great difficulties occur, as the 
adjusting of the notes of time which are found in the 
Greek and Latin historical writers. They had no 

Crit. in N. T, Jena, 1830; a work deserving recommendation to 
students, for its perspicuity, comprehensiveness, impartiality, and 
moderate price. 

^^ ** Admirandum est plus reverentiae tribui libris humanis quam 
divinis. Nam in illis, de antiquis loquimur, cum aliquid ejusmodi 
incidit, correctio aut conciliatio quaeritur, velut dvafxaprifroi fuerint ; 
in his occasio arripitur carpendi vel scriptores vel doctrinam ipsam." 
J. A. Ernesti Instit, Interp, N. T. p. 13. Or, in Dr, Henderson^ s 
edition of Prof. Stuart* s Translation of Ernesti* s Elements of BibL 
Crit. p. 45. 
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conception of that perfect accuracy of dates which the 
researches and the habits of modem times lead us to 
require : and, had they perceived the necessity, they 
had scarcely the means, from the defect of established 
epochs, and from other impediments, of answering 
the purpose. Many difficulties from this cause occur 
which have appeared to the most patient mtics abso- 
lutely insuperable, except by cutting the knot. It 
requires exquisite caution to construct a positive 
argument upon such grounds. 

Lardner has treated this subject in his usual minute 
and circumstantial manner, and has shown that it may 
be maintained on just grounds ; that, by ** the fifteenth 
year of the government^ of Tiberius Caesar,** Luke 
might intend the fifteenth from his being associated 
with Augustus as colleague in the empire;^ and that 
the phraseology "Jesus was about thirty years old 
when beginning [his ministry,]" may be properly 
applied to an age two or three years over, or under, 
the round sum mentioned.^^ Campbell proposes to 
understand dpj(pfi€vo9 in the sense of inrorourao^vos in 
chap. ii. 51, but, I apprehend, without any sufficient 
authority. ** In this passage, however," says a learned 
and laborious modern critic, " the use of the adverb 

** 'Hyc/xoy/a is a more general term than reign, and is applicable 
to any kind of rule or presidency. 

^ Filius, COLLE6A imperii, censors tribuniti^ potestatis adsumitur. 
Taciti A final, i. 3. 

** Credit. Part I. Book II. ch. iii. If the reader should have 
listened to any insinuations, that Dr. Lardner was not so deeply 
acquainted with this chronological difficulty as Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. Belsham were, and that they have brought to light arguments 
of which he was not aware, and objections to which he has provided 
no answer ; I request his attention to the excellent work of Mr. 
Bevans before quoted, the Layman* s Vindication^ pp. 169 — 184. 
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wa-ei clearly shows that nothing can be with certainty- 
determined with respect to the year of Christ's age, 
at the time of his baptism, and his entrance on his 
public ministry." *® 

The Inquirer adds : " If the relation given of the 
miraculous conception were true, it is utterly unac- 
countable that these extraordinary events should have 
been wholly omitted by Mark and John, and that 
there should not be a single allusion to them in the 
New Testament, and particularly that in John's 
history, Jesus should be so frequently spoken of as 
the son of Joseph and Mary, without any comment, 
or the least hint that this statement was erroneous." ^^ 

This objection carries a plausible front : but we ask 
an impartial attention to the following considerations. 

The fact in question was of the most private and 
delicate nature possible, and, as to human attestation, 
it rested of necessity solely on the word of Mary 
herself, the person most deeply interested. Joseph's 
mind was satisfied with regard to her honour and 
veracity, by a divine vision ; which, in whatever way 
it was evinced to him to be no delusion, was still a 
private and personal affair. But this was not the 
kind of facts to which the first teachers of Christianity 
were in the habit of appealing. The miracles, on 
which they rested their claims, were such as had mul- 
tiplied witnesses to attest them, and generally enemies 
not less than friends. Here then, we see a reason 

'* " Hie vero ipse usus abverbii wael luculenter docet, nihil certi 
definiri posse de setatis Christi anno quo baptizari se siverit, quoye 
doctoris publici partes agere coeperit." — Kuinol (Prof. Theol. at 
Giessen in Hesse Darmstadt.) Comm, in Lihros Histor. N, T. Lips. 
1817 ; vol. ii. p. 357. 

'^ Calm Inq, p. 13. 
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why Jesus and his disciples did not refer to this cir- 
cumstance, so peculiar and necessarily private*. At 
the same time, let it not be forgotten that our Lord, 
in repelling the assaults of his enemies, habitually 
insisted upon the spotlessaess of his character ; but, 
if there had been any ambiguity about his origin, 
it is more than probable thatthear malignant industry 
would have brought it forwards to his di^mragement, 
as they did not hesdtate to do in the case of a very 
poor man whom they thought: they might insult with 
impunity .^^ Surelyy aIao» reason and feeling dictate 
that there is a high propiieiy, a sort of natural con. 
gruity, in the idea, that He who was to be the Saviour 
of men from sin should receive his bodily frame in a 
manner absolutely free from the semblance of any 
predisposition to moral infirmity. 

The account in Matthew had probably been trans- 
mitted through the family of Joseph and Mary, and 
that in Luke through the family or intimates of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth ; a supposition which fur* 
nishes a reason why the two narratives contain so 
little matter in common. The same reason will ac- 
count for the absence of reference to this miracle in 
the epistolary \Vritings of the New Testament, if that 
absence be admitted to the fullest extent : for there is 
one passage which appears to carry an implication of 
the fact.^^ The writer of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 

" Johu ix. 34. 

^ Some conceive that it is also imj^ed in the phrase^ '* made of a 
vjoman,*' (Gal. iv. 14,) yevoiMvod not yEyywfjieyoQj or ycvviyroc, borUf 
as in LXX. of Job xiv. 1 ; xv. 14 ; xxv. 4, and twice in the N. T., 
Matt. xi. 11 ; Luke vii. 28. But this does not appear a ground 
sufficient to support the inference : for yivofiai is sometimes used in 
this sense, both in the LXX. and in common writers ; Gen. iv. 25 ; 

VOL. II. C 
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in explaining the symbolical representations by which 
it pleased the Holy Spirit, under the former dispensa^ 
tion, to prefigure the blessings of Christianity, seems 
to put the interior sanctuary, or " holy of holies," as 
the sign of the heavenly state ; and the outer taber- 
nacle as that of '^ the flesh,'' or human nature of the 
Messiah. As the Aaronical high-priest, on the great 
anniversary of expiation, was first to officiate in the 
tabernacle, offering the sacrifices and sprinkling the 
blood of symbolical pardon and purification, and then 
was to advance, through that tabernacle, into the 
most holy place, the representation of the divine 
presence; so Christ, our "Great High-Priest," and 
" Minister of the sanctuary and of the true tabernacle,'' 
— " entered into the sanctuary, — through the greater 
and more perfect tabernacle, — ^his own blood." *^ 
Now, of this tabernacle it is declared that "the 
Lord pitched it, and not man ;" that it was " not 
made with hands, that is, not of this creation."'^ 
The expression in Scripture, " not made with hands," 
denotes that which is effected by the immediate power 
of God, without the intervention of any inferior 
agency. It, therefore, in the case before us, intimates 
that the fleshly tabernacle of our Lord's humanity was 

XXXV. 26. Ttvoc Qeqv yeviffSai tovq Trat^ac' Josephi Ant. Jud, XV. 
ii/ 6. ^Kpanig ey ravry [4/i«f>^] iyirero' JEliani Far, Hist. ii. 25. 
Tirovra fieff &rf\ay' [they are bom armed ;] iii. IS. riyeaOcu avroy 
tK vvfuj^rig' X. 18. *Hv cj *I\Xvp/doc yvvaucoi rjJ ^iXimrf yevofiivri' 
xiil. 36. But, in the last instance, some editions have yeww/uvii. 
Bishop Squire, in his Plutarch on Isi3 and Osiris, shows that the 
interchange of the two words is frequent in manuscripts ; pp. 79, 162* 
See also, in Griesbach, the various readings of Luke i. 35. 

»• Heb. iv. 14; viii. 2 ; ix. 11, 12. See note [F] at the end of 
this Chapter. 

" Heb.TOi. 2; ix. 11. 
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formed, not in the ordinary way of nature^ but by the 
immediate exercise of Omnipotence. 

In the passage from the Calm Inquiry under consi-^ 
deration, we meet with an observable specimen of the 
subserviency to hypothesis which marks the Inquirer's 
principles of interpretation. He never scruples to 
expatiate on ^^feum&ss of the texts which (according 
to him) can with any plausibility be alleged as favour- 
ing the doctrines of the preexistence and deity of 
Christ; and yet, few as he would have us believe 
them to be, those passages occupy many pages of his 
own enumeration and rapid criticism. But, when 
another turn is to be served, it is roundly assumed 
that there is a remarkable frequency of instances in 
which Jesus is spoken of, ^^ in John's history/' as the 
son of Joseph and Mary. Was the Inquirer aware that 
his " so frequently y^ diflFered little from a so seldom ? 
The instances of this frequency are only ttvoP^ The 

" John i. 46. — vi. 42. Dr. Paulus, a patriarch of the Antisupra- 
naturalists, and one of the most daring of them, remarks on the 
latter passage, that " it cannot be inferred from the silence of the 
Evangelist, that Jesus admitted himself to be really the son of 
Joseph ; for, to the matter in question, Whether he had come down 
from heaven ? it had no relation to determine in what sense he was 
called the son of Joseph : neither was it Jesus's object to prove his 
descent from heaven by the circumstance of his birth having been 
out of the ordinary course of nature ; but by thisj that before his 
birth, he was a celestial being, enjoying supreme happiness with 
God." — {Kuinol, vol. iii. p. 339.) Paulus, in his recent work on 
the Gospels, treats this subject at gre^t length, not to say with a 
wearisome tediousness. He appears unwilling to admit, yet unable 
to deny, the miraculous conception of Jesus. He places in a con* 
vincing light the irrefragable character of the historical narrative, in 
both Matthew and Luke. He speaks in the most decided terms of 
the perfect purity and chastity, of both Joseph and Mary, and of the 
strict veracity of their testimony. He, somewhat obscurely, seems 

c2 
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one is the language of a stranger, just now convinced 
of the divine mission of Jesus ; the other, that of 
virulent enemies ; and both would of course speak 
according to the common opinion. A parallel in- 
stance occurs in Luke,** and two still stronger : ^ but 
thej are reasonably interpreted as the style of common 
parlance, on the ground laid by the same Evangelist, 
of Jesus being, " as was supposedy the son of 
Joseph.*'** 

The doctrine of the miraculous conception has no 
necessary influence on the determination of the great 

to be laboTinng to insinuate an idea, which he appears unable to 
venture upon putting into plain words ; namely, that the physical 
effect was produced on Mary by the power of a most exalted, trans- 
porting spiritualism, the sublimely enraptured feelings of holy devo- 
tion to God, (signified by the term holy spirit,) combined with her 
firm faith in the prophecies concerning the Messiah ! He likewise 
presumes to assign a very important practical object, in the plan of 
providence, for permitting or effecting this extraordinary phaeno- 
menon ; ** that this commencement of the earthly life of our Christ 
must have had the greatest influence upon the manner in which 
from the very first he was treated as an infant, upon the develope- 
ment of his powers of mind, upon his training for the holy object for 
which he was destined, upon the direction which he would volun- 
tarily give to his active energies, (according to Lu. ii. 40,) and upon 
the relation of all circumstances that affected him. To us all is 
Jesus the Teacher and Ruler sent by God to bring salvation to man 
[der Heilhringende Lehrregent Gottes\ not through the undescribed 
[mystery] of his corporal origin, but by the operations of his powerful 
spirit of holiness. Rom. i. 3 ; Heb. ix. 14 ; Mark ii. 8 ; Lu. x. 21." 
— Exegetisches Handbuch uber die drei ersten Evangelien, vol. i. 
p. 113. Heidelberg, 1830 — 1832, 3 vols, but not completed. — This 
is the man who has brought forward so many wild imaginations (of 
the conjuncture of £ivourable circumstances, and the like,) to explain 
away the miracles of the New Testament ! — Do not his suppositions 
involve more of the miraculous, than any of the facts which he is so 
anxious to get rid of? 

^ Chap. iv. 22. " Chap. ii. 41—48. ^ »* Chap. iii. 23. 
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point in the controversy concerning the person of 
Christ. The preceding observations, therefore, are 
made principally with a view to show how much it 
concerns a sincere inquirer after truth to be jealous 
of the positive assertions and the style of criticism 
employed by the Calm Inquirer. The proof, how- 
ever, of the authenticity of the disputed passages is of 
the more importance, as they include some texts, 
which we shall hereafter have occasion to consider. 

In this part of the Gospel-history a passage occurs, 
which has been by many regarded as of importance in 
the great question before us. " All this took place, 
in order that the declaration might be fulfilled which 
was spoken by the Lord through the prophet : Be- 
hold, the Virgin shall become pregnant, and shall 
bear a son ; and they shall call his name Emmanuel, 
which explained, is, God with iis.**^^ This passage 
has been already considered as it stands in the Pro- 
phecies of Isaiah.^' The friendly censure of a respect- 
able journaP® has called upon me to reconsider the 
sentiments which I had expressed : I have carefully 
done so ; and have examined the authors to whom 
the reviewer refers, mentioned below ; but am obliged 
to acknowledge that I can discover no sufficient 
grounds for changing my opinion. It still appears to 
me that the passage can be proved to be a prophecy 
of the Messiah, in no other than a secondary sense ; 
and that no argument can be drawn, from the words 
or context, capable of determining whether Emmanuel 
was designed to be a descriptive title, and therefore 

«• Matt. i. 23. '' Vol. I. pp. 354—370. 

*• Congregational Magazine ^ March 1819. Spanhemii Dub, Evang, 
Par. I. cap. xxxiv. VitringcB Obs, Saer, Lib. V. cap. i. 
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declaratory of the union of the Divine Nature with the 
human, or a commemorative Tuime^ to express and 
celebrate the fact of the divine interposition for the 
salvation of mankind. Of the latter class of names, 
there are many in Scripture, such as Joshua, which sig- 
nifies Jehovah the Saviour ; Elijah, m>t/ God Jehovah ; 
Abijah, my Father Jah; Eliah, my God Jah ; Eliatha, 
thou my God. On the position, that the fact of a 
Divine nature in the constitution of the person of the 
Messiah is already established by other evidence, we 
are undoubtedly at liberty to apply the word Em- 
manuel to our Lord and Redeemer as a title directly 
descriptive of himself: but I confess myself unable to 
perceive that it can, by any process of fair criticism or 
conclusive reasoning, be made an independent argu- 
ment.^® In such cases, however, it is to be remem- 
bered that the secondary sense is the principal one in 
the original intention, the great and ultimate design 
of the Holy Spirit, " who spake by the prophets.'**® 

" See Note [G], at the end of this Chapter. 

« « — There are kinds of composition in which an apparent sense 
is presented, which every intelligent reader sees is only an envelope 
for another meaning; and it is this other meaning which is the 
author's actual design, his one and true intention. [E. g, proverbs, 
hyperboles, allegories, &c.] But there was a peculiarity in the 
inspired writings of the Hebrews, which could belong to no other 
writings ; because it arose out of the religious and political constitu- 
tion which the Author of truth had been pleased to confer upon 
them. That constitution was formed upon a principle of subser- 
viency to the spiritual reign of which we have before spoken, the 
progressive kingdom of the Messiah. Hence, many descriptions 
occur in the prophetic parts of the Old Testament which are appli- 
cable to the persons who are their immediate subjects, only in a 
partial and very imperfect manner ; but which find a complete and 
satisfactory correspondence to their /uZZ meaning in the Messiah, and 
the new dispensation of which he is the Head. It is one sense ; it 
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is one predieate or collection of predicates ; but, by original design 
and construction, formed so as to be applied to two subjects ; to the 
first, by anticipation and partially, and to the second in complete 
perfection ; the former being the temporary representative and intro- 
duction to the latter." — Disc, on the Principles </ Interpretation^ as 
applied to the Prophecies, p. 52. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CHAP. I. 

Note [A], page 5. 

'* This is that * great mystery of godliness, Gk>d manifested in the 
flesh;' the King of glory after a manner divesting himself of his 
royal robes, and truly putting on the form of a servant, the Holy 
Ghost framing him a body in the virgin's womb : not that it was 
impossible to have made his human nature sinless in the ordinary 
way, though the schools [the scholastic divines of the middle ages] 
usuaUy give that reason ; but that, by that miraculous and peculiar 
manner of birth, he might be declared more than man ; as being a 
way more congruous, both to the greatness of his person and the 
purity of his human nature.*' — Archbishop Leighton on the Creeds 
Art. 3. 

" Supposing that Almighty Grod, by his divine power, had so 
ordered the matter, and so perfectly sanctified an earthly father and 
mother from all original spot, that the human nature might have 
been transmitted immaculate to him, as well aa the Holy Ghost did 
purge that part of the flesh of the virgin of which the body of Christ 
was made ; yet it was not convenient that that person, that was 
God blessed for ever, as well as man, partaking of our nature, 
should have a conception in the same manner as ours ; but diflerent, 
and in some measure conformable to the infinite dignity of his per- 
son ; which could not have been, had not a supernatural power and 
a divine person been concerned as an active principle in it. Besides, 
such a birth had not been agreeable to the first promise, which calls 
him the seed of the woman, not of the man ; and so the veracity of Grod 
had sufiered some detriment ; the seed of the woman, Gen. i. 15, 
poly, is set in opposition to the seed of the serpent. By this manner 
of conception, the holiness of his nature is secured, and his fitness 
for his ofiSlce Is assured to us« It is now a pure and unpolluted 
humanity that is the temple and tabernacle of the Divinity." — 
Charnockf on the Power of God; Works, 8vo. vol. ii. p. 414. 
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An author whom Unitarians commonly, and very deservedly, pro- 
fess to hold in high esteem, glances at an argument in favour of the 
propriety of " the miraculous conception of Christ," which he con- 
siders as of great weight ; namely, that the present order of nature 
for perpetuating the human species is '* to he considered as one of 
the marks pf our present fallen, degenerate state. The mortality of 
the present hody, introduced by Adam's sin, would of course require 
some such method of propagation as now subsists, though nothing 
of this kind had taken place before the Fall ; and therefore it may 
be, that nothing did, or something greatly different from the present 
method." — Hartley on Man, 8vo. ed. vol. ii. p. 233. 

Note [B], page 5. 

If the reader will try the disputed portions of Matthew and Luke, 
by Le Clerc's diagnostic " Aphorisms" on the characters of genuine 
and spurious books, he will find the result to be most satisfactorily 
affirmative. I subjoin these Aphorisms (from the Ars Critica, 
P. III. sect. ii. cap. 2 — 6,) somewhat abridged. 

'M. If, in the oldest manuscripts, a book is attributed to a differ- 
ent author from the one whose name has been affixed by later 
editors ; or if, in the oldest copies, it is anonymous ; and if no other 
reason can be alleged in favour of the more modem and common 
attribution — in the first case the modern name is supposititicus, in the 
latter it is an interpolation. 

'' 2. If citations from any book occur in ancient writers, which 
are wanting in the present copies professed to be of the same work ; 
the work, as now existing, is either a different work, or is mutilated. 
If the citations materially differ, there is ground to suspect the pre- 
sent copy. If the whole be found with no variations, or trivial ones, 
the book is genuine, unless other grounds of suspicion exist. 

" 3. Works not mentioned by any writer of the two or three 
centuries immediately following, are spurious, or at least liable to 
suspicion. 

" 4. Books which the more ancient writers rejected, or held to 
be doubtful, can scarcely ever be received on later authority. 

" 5. A work containing opinions contrary to what the alleged 
writer is known to have constantly defended, especially if they are 
opinions of any importance, is most probably spurious ; or, at least, 
it is interpolated, 

" 6. A book gravely asserting impossibilities, fables, or absurdities, 
or containing marks of ignorance on the subject in hand, cannot bo 
received as written by a serious, competent, and upright author. 
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" 7. A l)ook in which allusions exist to opinions, controversies, 
facts, or persons^ certainly subsequent to the time of the alleged 
writer ; or which has any manifest imitation of a later writer ; is 
spurious, or at least interpolated, 

" 8. If the style be manifestly different from the known style of 
the age, or of the writer ; or if there occur words of a lower age, it 
is wrongly attributed to him. If it is found, by competent exami* 
nation, to be the same as the style of another writer, it ought to be 
attributed to that writer, other considerations being equal. 

" I trust," subjoins M. le Clerc, " that these Aphorisms wiU 

be found to be so true and just, that a diligent observance of them 
will scarcely ever fail to conduct to a true result. But, clear as they 
are in themselves, it must be confessed that it will require something 
more than a mediocrity of learning to make a safe and correct use 
of them; and that no little time and practice will be needful, to 
acquire the art of applying them with promptitude and success. In 
this respect, however, they resemble all preceptive institutes : of 
which, though the propriety and obligation may be very speedily 
made intelligible, yet men not inured to their observance can only 
be brought by time and reflection to an intelligent and cordial sub* 
mission to them. But here lies the difference ; that, while all men 
are bound to be virtuous and observant of moral precepts, no man is 
obliged to be a critic. Whoever then does attempt the study of this 
difficult art, should well understand what a task he undertakes, and 
by what laws he must be governed: or else he will be a most 
infelicitous critic : and, instead of reaping that high honour which 
men of real erudition have obtained from this art, he will become 
contemptible and ridiculous. 

" I think I hear my reader asking me. Whether I myself look for 
any portion of this honour ? — This is really an invidious question ; 
and whatever reply I give may be turned against me. I will only 
venture to say, that I do not profess this arduous and hazardous 
study, though I highly honour those who profess it, and have long 
read their writings with great pleasure, from which perhaps some 
tinge of criticism may have adhered to me." 

Note [C], page 6. 
" It was a very favourite custom with the Jews to employ terms 
and phrases taken from the Old Testament ; especially when some 
striking points of resemblance really existed between the circmn- 
stances of the passage and the new fact to which it was adapted. 
Hence in the Rabbinical writings the verbs W v!3 and H vD^ and in 
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the New Testament wXnpittBiivat, and TEkEtrOfivaif occur in different 
acceptations. The oracles and declarations of the Prophets were 
thus said to be fulfilled and accomplished, not only when the very 
event occurred which was in the design of the prediction, but when 
any thing took place which was like the prophetic descriptions which 
brought them to recollection, or which was in any way a confirmation 
or illustration of them.*' — Kuindl, torn. i. p. 41. 

" Many passages of the Old Testament are introduced [in the 
N. T.] merely on accoimt of some remarkable similarity in the 
circumstances or in the expression ; as citations in the same way are 
common in all writings, meaning, that is true in this sense, which 
occurs elsewhere in another sense. So Isa. liii. 4, 5, ' He took 
away our diseases,' which denotes the maladies of the soul, is 
applied in Matt. yiii. 17, to bodily diseases. A similar example is, 
in John xviii. 9, deduced firom the discourse of Christ in chap, 
xvii. 12." Knapp's (des verewigten) Vorlesungen uber die Christ-^ 
liche Glavhenslehre ; vol. ii. p. 136. Halle, 1827. This accom- 
plished divine and excellent man. Dr. Greorge Christian Knapp, 
Senior Professor of the Theological Faculty in the United Univer- 
sity of Halle and Wittenberg, di6d Oct. 14, 1825, aet. 72. 

Note [D], page 6. 

The Calm Inquirer speaks in a strain of unwarrantable positive- 
ness when he asserts, that " if the facts related in the account of our 
Lord's nativity were true — aiz, the appearances of Angels, the star 
in the East, the visit of the Magi, the massacre of Bethlehem, &c. 
they must have excited great public attention and expectation, and 
could not have failed to have been noticed by contemporary writers, 
who nevertheless observe a total silence on the subject." P. 13. 

The history of Jesus and his first followers presents many instances 
of " appearances of angels," as well as other facts out of the course 
of nature, which were not less remarkable than those recorded of 
Zacharias and Elizabeth, Mary, Joseph, and a company of probably 
not more than four or five pious shepherds, obscure and poor men. 
Yet will even the scepticism of this author deem them unworthy of 
credit, because they are recorded only by Matthew or Luke, and 
^ contemporary historians have observed a total silence" upon them? 

The star was, in all probability, a meteoric flame, visible at iio 
great distance (otherwise it could not have' " stood over" a particu- 
lar house), and becoming extinct when its purpose was answered. 

The visit of the Magi, probably Persians, (see Hyde de ReL Vet. 
Pers. Ox. 1700, cap. 31,) was certainly a most remarkable fact: 
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but among the numerous bodies of foreign Jews who were fineqnently 
visiting Jerusalem, and especially in the perturbed state of the 
country towards the latter part of Herod's reign, such an occurrence 
might meet with less attention and be sooner forgotten *h<tn it 
deserved. A fact of much more astonishing magnitude and import- 
ance is related by Matthew in the most brief and unimpassioned 
manner ; a fact which, so far as it was known, not only ** could not 
have failed' ' to excite great attention, but must have produced 
impressions the most overpowering and falarming ; yet a fact which 
no " contemporary writer has noticed," and which the Annotator 
on the Improved Version passes over without any mark of doubt or 
difficulty, and without explication. " The sepulchres were opened, 
and many bodies of holy persons who had slept were raised ; and 
coming out of the sepulchres, after His resurrection, they entered 
into the holy city, and were made visible to many." Matt, xxvii. 53. 

" Josephus makes no mention of the murder of the infimts : 

but he also consigns to silence many other facts, the truth of which 
is indubitable, and which could not be unknown to him. — Reasons 
may be assigned for this omisson. Bethlehem was a small town, and 
of little consideration : the population, including the neighbourhood, 
scarcely reached a thousand ; so that the number of male in&nts 

within the prescribed age could scarcely exceed ten or twelve. 

And this was not the only act of extreme cruelty tliat Herod perpe- 
trated. Hence it is very properly observed by Fossius in his 

Chronologia Sacra^ p. 159, that, * After so many instances of cruelty 
exercised by Herod in Jerusalem and throughout all Judea ; after 
his having murdered so many of his own children, of his wives, his 
nearest relatives, and his friends, it would not appear a very great 
matter to order the execution of the children of one town or village 
and its adjacent country ; a massacre which in a very small place 
could not be extensive, since not all the children, but the males alone, 
and of them such only as were imder two years old, were cut off.' " — 
Kuiriol, vol. i. pp. 62, 63. 

It should also be considered that, excepting Josephus, there are 
no contemporary writers extant, nor do we even know that any 
ever existed, from whom a reference to these fEicts could be expected. 

Note [E], page 10. 

" In the Gospel which is in use among them (bearing the name 
of Matthew, but which is not the whole in the fullest form, but on 
the contrary is characterised by spurious additions and curtailments, 
and they call it the Hebrew Gospel,) it is declared ; ' There was a 
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man whose name was Jesus, and he was about thirty years of age, 
who chose us. And he came into Capernaum, and entered into the 
house of Simon who was sumamed Peter : and he opened liis mouth 
and said. As I was coming by the lake of Tiberias, I chose John and 
James the sons of Zebedee, and Simon, and Andrew, and Thaddaeus, 
and Simon Zelotes, and Judas Iscariot ; and thee, Matthew, I called, 
sitting at the receipt of custom, and thou followedst me. You there* 
fore, I appoint to be twelve Apostles, for a testimony unto Israel. 
And John was baptizing, and the Pharisees and all Jerusalem came 
out Unto him, and were baptized. And John had his clothing of 
camql's hair, and a leathern girdle about hi»ioins ; and his food was 
wild boney, of which the taste was that of manna, as a sweet cake 
in oil.'" 

After the passage cited before as the commaencement of the Ebionite 
Gospel, and " after much matter besides," Epiphanius says, " it 
proceeds thus : 

*< < When the people were baptized, Jesus also came and was bap** 
tized by John. And as he came up from the water, the heavens 
were opened, and he saw the Holy Spirit of Grod, in the form of a 
dove, descending and coming upon him. And a voice came from 
heaven, saying, Thou art my beloved Son; in thee I am well 
pleased* And again. This day have I begotten thee. And imme- 
diately a great light shone around the place. John, beholding him, 
said to him. Who art thou. Lord ? And again a voice came to him 
from heaven. This is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased. 
And then John, falling down before him, said, I beseech thee, Lord, 
baptize thou me. But he forbad him, sa3ring. Let alone, for thus it 
is proper that all things should be Ailfilled*' " — Epiphanii Op, tom. i. 
pp. 137, 138* 

Note [F], page 18. 

Many modern interpreters understand '^ the tabernacle " in these 
passages as signifying the heavenly state. Yet these writers make 
" the sanctuary" also to signify the same object ; thus confounding 
two very distinct images. The propriety of the figures, the argument 
of the connexion, and the frequent use of oric^voc and fficvivwjia to denote 
the human body (2 Cor. v. 1 — 4; 2 Pet. i. 13, 14, and this use of 
at least tricfivoc is common in Greek writers ; see Wetstein on 2 Cor. 
V. 1, and Schleusneri Lex,) satisfy me of the justness of the inter- 
pretation of Calvin, Grotius, James Cappel, Dr. Owen, &c. It is no 
objection that in Heb. x. 20, " the veil" is the symbol of the 
Messiah's human nature : for the veil, as one of the boundaries of 
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die tabernacle, in a natural sense belonged to it ; and the passage 
relates to our Lord's deathf so that the eeU is very fitly introduced, 
marking the transition out of life into another state. A further 
argument that our Lord's human body is here meant, arises from 
the antithesis to *' the blood of goats and bullocks," and the position 
of '* his own blood," which may be viewed as exegetical of the sub- 
ject first mentioned ; each of the three members having hid. 

The text was partially quoted above, for the sake of presenting 
alone the clauses on which the argument rests. It is pn^r here 
to insert it at length. The reader will observe the apposition of 
" the tabernacle" and the " blood.*" 

" But Christ, having presented himself, a High-Priest of the 
blessings to come, through the greater and more perfect tabernacle, 
not made with hands, (that is, not of this creation,) and not through 
the blood of goats and calves, but through his own blood, entered 
once [f. e. once for ever, never to be repeated,] into the sanctuary, 
having acquired eternal redemption." 

Grrotius's note is so judicious and satis&ctory that it deserves to 
be inserted. 

" The design of the ;writer is to declare that Christ entered the 
highest heavens through his sufferings and death. To keep up the 
comparison with the high-priest under the law, his object is to 
declare that Christ entered through his body and blood ; for the body 
is very properly put by metonymy for bodily sufferings ; and it is 
common in all languages to use the term blood to denote deaths as 
death follows upon any very copious effusion of blood. Yet he does 
not express the body by its proper word, but uses a symbolical 
description suitable for carrying on the comparison, as I have 
observed above. The Hebrews were accustomed to call the body a 
tabernacle : and from them the disciples of Pythagoras deduced the 
expression, as I have said on the Wisdom of Sol. ix. 15, and 2 Cor. v. 
1 — 4. In particular the body of Christ is called » temple, on 
account of the indwelling divine energy: John ii. 21. H«re this 
body is said to be '' not made with hands," and the writer explains 
his meaning by adding, ^' that is, not of this creation," understanding 
by creation the usual order of nature ; as the Jews apply the Tal- 
mudical term Beriah [creation, any thing created]^: for the body of 
Christ was conceived in a supernatural manner. In this sense he 
properly employs the term not made with handsy because in the 
Hebrew idiom any thing is said . to be made with hands which is 
brought to pass in the ordinary course of nature. See ver. 24, and 
Mark xiv. 58 ; Acts vii. 48 ; xvii. 24 ; Eph. ii. 11. The Prophets 
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frequently give to idols the appellation vnade with hands, as tbi^ 
opposite to any thing divine," — GrotiiAnnat. in Heb. ix. 11. 

Note [G], page 22. 

" Matt. i. 22, 23. The following are evidently the words, not of 
the angel, but of the evangelist, referring his Jewish readers to the 
O. T. in order to show them, that this new thing [Jer. xxxi. 22,] 
at the outset of the glad tidings, was already prepared for in their 
sacred ground of faith. Yet he does not take up any single or 
detached circumstance, for, in relation to such, discrepancies would 
present themselves, (e. g, the child which Mary bore was called Jesus, 
ndt Immanuel,) but the entire whole of the transaction ; and this 
answered to the prophecy. The Lord himself is here presented as 
the efficient cause (vtto, as in ver. 20, Ijc, denoting the source or first 
spring of an action ;) and the prophet merely the mediate organ of 
the action : for ^ta, in contradistinction from {i?ro, signifies the instru- 
ment by means of which any thing is efiected. — ^With respect to the 
meaning of the phrase tva or 6ina£ frXifptadj {that it might he fulfMed,^ 
which is used with a characteristic frequency by Matthew, it is, in 
the first place, very evident that the N. T. writers themselves under- 
stood it in the obvious and literal sense : and, in the same plain 
comprehension of meaning, ifhi^aQai (to be fulfilled) to convey the 
idea that something, which had at a past time been promised or 
engaged for as to take place in future, is now brought into a present 
existence ; so that wXripovtrdai always presupposes a promise or predic- 
tion as having gone before* The conjunction iva cannot be translated 
ecbaticaUy, so that,, as if it merely designated the sequent event ; 
but it must be taken telically, as expressing the design, in order that^ 
In the whole phrase the designed character of the effect is clearly 
prominent ; to which idea the verb itself necessarily leads. There- 
fore the ellipsis to tovto yiyoviv (this was done) may be supplied by 
vTTo Tov Kvpiov (by the Lord ;) since that which took place cannot be 
regarded as a matter of accident. The form of expression is, by 
some interpreters, allowed to have its simple, proper, grammatical 
meaning, only where, in their judgment, prophecies strictly so 
called are adduced from the O.T. ; but where this does not appear to 
them to be the case, they attach a wider meaning to the phrase, 
thus ; the occurrence was such, that such or such words of the O. T. 
might very suitably be applied to it. In support of this method of 
explaining, it is urged that tva is used ecbatically in the N. T. 
I admit that this is the case in some passages, as John vii. 23, and 
ix. 2, though Fritzsche, in his Commentary on Matthew, p. 49, and 
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in his Excursus I., denies tliis. Yet, see what he says upon Matt, 
xiii. 13. But, because tva may be so used, it does not follow that it 
must be so in any passage. This peculiar phrase, which is of con- 
stant occurrence in the N. T., can haye only one and the same 
meaning in all the places in which it is used. An appeal to the 
universal custom of applying passages of the O. T. to objects alto* 
gether alien from their proper reference as shown in their connexion^ 
cannot be allowed to be available; for we cannot think that the 
sacred writers would have accommodated to themselves a practice 
both absurd and pernicious, and which was really a perverting of the 
word of God, Such it really would have been; and had those 
sacred writers followed that practice, they must also have received 
the principle on which it rested, namely, that the Scripture has 
unlimited meanings, and that it may therefore be applied to all 
possible relations and circumstances. The rabbinical authors made 
their applications of Scripture, even the most preposterous, upon 
this principle; and in pursuance of their view of the aU-sided 
relation of the holy writings, they believed every one of the applica- 
tions which they made, to be an actual fulfilment of the written 
word. In my opinion, it is only a doctrinal prejudice that has 
given occasion to the style of explanation which deviates from the 
plain grammatical meaning of the phrase, " that it might be ftdfilled.*' 
It was conscientiously believed that, in the N. T. passages out of the 
O. T. are cited, as prophecies, which in their original c(»mexion are 
not prophecies at all : therefore, to prevent its appearing as if the 
N. T. writers had cited out of the O. T. passages as prophecies 
which really contain no prophecy, recourse was had to the way of 
explanation which I have mentioned. Only ttken let the difficulty 
be taken out of the way, and there will be no occasion for departing 
from the proximate sense of the words. Now the difficulty is taken 
away by €ulmitting, in the O. T. prophecies, a twofold reference ; 
in the inferior, to an object inmiediately present ; in a superior, to 
a future object. With this admission, we can always maintain the 
one reference ; the proximate, simple, grammatical, literal sense ; 
and, at the same time, comprehending the other, ascribe to the 
citations in the N. T. their full meaning as prophecies. It is a part 
of the peculiar intention and constitution of the Scriptures, that 
the life and being of the O. T. is a mirror of tiie N. T. life ; and that 
all the lines of the religious ideas and institutions of the O. T. unite 
expressly in the person of Christ, as the chief object presented in the 
N.T. 

** This universal character of the O. T. is expressed in the passage 
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(Isa. vii. 14,) here cited. The proximate, graitunatical and literal 

-sense necessarily requires a reference to an object actually present, 
as the virgin who was to bear the Immanuel, was presented by the 
prophet to king Ahaz as a sign. A reference to the Messiah, to be 
born of a virgin some centuries after, appears totally inapplicable to 
the occasion. Under the word virgin (wapOcvoc, ^? f ? an unmarried 
female, in itself indeed different from nbw? whch necessarily signifies 
pure virginity ; but '^^^ matfj here it must ^he understood of a virgin 
in the strict and proper sense :) under this word, the mind most 
naturally recurs to the betrothed spouse of the prophet, designated in 
Isa. viii. 3, by the feminine termination to the word signifying 
Isaiah's own office, meaning therefore the wife of the prophet. 
Thus the passage obtains the plain and natural sense, that Isaiah 
presented as a sign to Ahaz, this series of facts, that his now only 
betrothed spouse, but who was soon to be his wife, would have a son, 
of the name Immanuel ; and that, before this child should come to the 
usual early developement of faculties (that is, in two or three years,) 
the promises now made would be frdfilled. So king Ahaz had given to 
him a sign which was immediate and intelligible ; while yet the birth 
of the Immanuel had its superior reference to the Messiah, in whom 
it acquired its fulfilment in a far higher and deeper sense, he being 
born of a virgin as a sign to the unbelieving world, represented in 
Ahab. This explication well suits the whole plan of the symbolical 
names which Isaiah gave to his sons. A complete series of senti- 
ments and facts^ of especial importance to him in the then existing 
circumstances, was represented by the names of his children ; Shear- 
jashub, Maher-shalal-hashbaz, and Immanuel. Thus, connecting 
the names of his children, he formed the circle of ideas in which his 
spirit so actively moved.* Such a method of conveying instruction 
is perfectly in unison with the plan of speaking by actions which was 
one of the pecuHar characters of the prophetic office : and thus also 
the evangelist Matthew had the ground of perfect right to apply the 
occurrence, the birth of an Immanuel, to the birth of Christ." — 
Olshausen^s Commentar, ub. d, N. T, vol. i. pp. 51 — 54. Konigs- 
berg, 1830. 

' ' Meaning, I presume, that the three names would form a sentence, as a pre- 
diction of the deliverance Df Ahaz and his people from their great national 
dangers ; q. d. Fear not, thy country shall not be long oppressed ; the prisoners 
shall be released, a remnant shall return : because God is with us ; — and thou shalt 
retaliate and be indemnified, therefore hasten to the spoil, quick to the prey. Dr.O. 
must also have supposed that Shear-jashub was the son of Isaiah by a former 
wife, or his scheme falls at once to the ground. 
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ON THE EVIDENCE RELATIVE TO THE PERSON OF THE CHRIST, 
WHICH MAY BE DERIVED FROM THE OFFICE AND THE TESTI- 
MONY OF JOHN THE BAPTIST. 



A forerunner peculiar to the dignity of the Messiah. — Terms in which the office 
of John was described. — His testimony. — His resemblance to Elijah. 
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Luke i. 15 — 17. " For he shall be great in the presence of the Lord ; — and 
many of the children of Israel shall he turn unto the Lord their God : and he 
shall go before his presence in the spirit and power of El^ah, to turn the hearts 
" of others to children, and the disobedient to the wisdom of the righteous, and to 
make ready for the Lord a prepared people." — ^Ver. 43. " And whence is this to 
me, that^the mother of my Lord should come unto me ?" — Ver. 76. " And, thou, 
" child, shalt be called, Prophet of the Most High ; for thou shalt go before the 
presence of the Lord, to prepare his ways." 
Matt. iii. 3. " This is he who was spoken of by Isaiah the Prophet, saying, A 
" voice of one, proclaiming in the wilderness. Prepare ye the way of the Lord ! 
" Make ye straight his paths I" — Vers. 11, 12. " I indeed baptize you with water, 
" unto repentance : but He wlio is coming after me is more mighty than I, whose 
" sandals I am not worthy to carry. He will baptize you with the Holy Spirit 
^ and fire. Whose fan is in his hand, and he will thoroughly cleanse his com- 
" floor ; and he will gather his wheat into the^granary, but the straw he will bum 
" with unquenchable fire." 

John i. 29, 30 — 34. " Behold the Lamb of God, who beareth away the sin of 
" the world ! This is he concerning whom I said, After me cometh a man who has 

" become before me ; for he was prior to me.i And I have seen, and have testi- 

^* fied that this is the Son of God." 

Among the peculiarities which distinguish the most 
perfect dispensation of revealed religion, was the fact 
that its Author and Finisher was introduced to his 
work of mercy to man, by a special harbinger. No 
such preparation had divine wisdom judged necessary 
to any preceding disclosure of truth or authority. 

^ See Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 
VOL, II. D 
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This honour was reserved till God should " bring the 
First-Begotten into the world." 

This is a circumstance eminently fitted to awaken 
expectation. It marks importance in the event, and 
dignity in the Person for whose approach such prepa- 
ration is made. This impression is strengthened when 
we observe, that this arrangement was a particular 
topic of prophecy ; and that, not the Sovereign only, 
but his servant and herald likewise, was expressly 
predicted. 

When a sincere inquirer has duly reflected upon 
this, let him take up the terms of the declaration ; 
let him examine the form of the proclamation ; but 
let him leave out of his mind the designation of the 
person announced. " He shall go before his presence. 

Thou shalt be called, Pi-ophet of . Thou shalt 

go before the presence of . A voice of one 

proclaiming. Prepare ye the way of !" Let it 

be imagined that these were lacunae in every existing 
copy ; and that, in the remediless absence of all criti- 
cal authority, we were reduced to fill them up by 
conjecture. Would it not, in such case, be deemed 
one of the most safe and certain of conjectural read- 
ings, to supply " THE Messiah,** or some equivalent 
term? Would not all men consent in this supple- 
ment ? Would not the most scrupulous acquiesce in 
it, as indisputably justified, and even required, by the 
sense and the connexion ? 

But there is no chasm. We have the words com- 
plete, and no one disputes tkeir authenticity. The 
Sovereign thus announced and introduced, is the 
Lord God of Israel, the Most High, the Lord 
Jehovah of the Prophets. Can honesty of interpre- 
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tation require any more ?^ Is not the obedience of 
faith, which is the characteristic of every real Christian, 
satisfied, that the Christ, whom John proclaimed in 
the wilderness, is God Jehovah, the Most High ? 
The language of Elizabeth implies that she had so 
understood the prophecy of her husband; and that 
the same spirit of faith was given to her, by which she 
saw in the child to be bom of Mary, him whom she 
owned as her Lord. Indeed, it is expressly recorded 
that, on this occasion, *^ Elizabeth was filled with the 
Holy Spirit.'' 

The faithfiil herald proclaimed the dignity of his 
Lord and Master, not only by declaring that he was 
greater and mightier than himself, but by giving 
instances of the exertion of his power. John had 
baptized by the symbolical use of water : the Messiah 
was actually to confer the blessing thus signified, that 
divine influence which would produce and nourish all 
piety and religion ; ^' He will baptize you with the 
Holy Spirit." According to the lowest hypothesis 
which at all admits of divine influences upon the 
human mind, for the purposes of restoration to holiness 
and happiness, the power to confer those influences 
can belong to no merely human being. However, the 
generality of Unitarians, denying any such influences, 
understand the phrase as denoting only the commu- 
nicating of divine knowledge, by outward instruction ; 
and to them this argument may be of little weight. 
But it will not be equally easy to elude the other parts 
•f the declaration, which attribute to Christ the inward 
scrutiny and unerring decision of human character, 
the purgation of the church, the protection of the 

* See Note [B], at the end of this Chapter. 

d2 
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upright, and the infliction of judgments upon the 
impenitent. The baptism tvith fire^ and other parts 
of the description, correspond with one of the usual 
scripture metaphors for expressing the infliction of 
divine judgments for the sins of men.^ Both the 
right and the power to inflict such punishments, are, 
according to the uniform testimony of the sacred 
word, among the exclusive prerogatives of the Supreme 
Being.* 

The resemblance between John and Elijah was to 
be so great, that he was described as coming " in the 
spirit and power" of that great Israelitish prophet, 
and was predicted as even another Elijah. The stern 
integrity, the independent and occasionally recluse 
mode of life, the simple and austere manners, and the 
bold reproving of royal criminals, which distinguished 
Elijah, were also conspicuous in John. But the capi- 
tal circumstance in Elijah's character was his testimony 
against polytheism, and his recalling his countrymen 
to the acknowledgment and worship of the One and 
Only God. What shall we find corresponding with 
this, in the character and ministry of John? His 
great, and strictly speaking his single, object was to 
bear testimony that Jesus was the Messiah, and invite 
his countrymen to receive him: and this office is 
explicitly described thus ; " Many of the children of 
Israel shall he turn unto the Lord their God." Now, 
if that Messiah were God, the correspondence is made 
complete in the chief particuJar : but if not, it fails 
where we should most -exited it to hold. As a colla-* 

' See especially Exod. xv. 7 ; Job xxi. 18 ; Ps. i. 4 ; Isa. v- 24 ; 
Ixvi. 16, 24. 

* See Note [C], at the end of this Chapter, 
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teral and indirect evidence, this appears to me to have- 
great weight. 

It may be asked whether John himself understood 
that such was the nature of his office, and the amount 
of his testimony. I answer, that there does not appear 
to be any reason for supposing him to have been, in 
that respect, in different circumstances from those of 
preceding prophets. Though " the Spirit of Christ 
was in them, testifying before" concerning him, it is 
evident that they did not, and that by the nature of 
the case they could not, entertain other than indis- 
tinct apprehensions of the subjects on which they deli- 
vered the oracles of God. It was essential to the 
scheme of prophecy, that it should not be '* o{ self- 
solution;^^ that is, that it could not be explained from; 
itself, by any scrutiny of its own terms, till light i^hould 
be cast upon it by the event. The testimony of John, 
clear as it is rendered to us by the subsequent deve- 
lopements of the gospel, might to himself be clouded 
with much obscurity ; for he, like the other prophets,^ 
uttered not the dictates of his own judgment, genius, 
or conjecture ; but spake what he had in charge from 
God to deliver. Neither can the subsequent hesita- 
tion of John*' be admitted as any bar to our interpre- 
tation of the testimony which he was inspired to bear. 
We have no reason to think that he was raised above 
the current opinion of his countrymen, that the reign 
of the Messiah would be established with temporal 
authority and power, exercised for the vindication of 
the injured and the deliverance of the oppressed ; and 
that his righteous dominion would greatly consist in 

* 2 Pet. i. 20. ' ^ See Matt. xi. 3. 
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* 

siich deeds of honour. That John should have been 
so long the victim of unprincipled cruelty ; and appa- 
rently neglected, and even abandoned, by the very 
person to whom he had borne witness, and his fidelity 
to whom had been the occasion of his present suffer- 
ings ; were circumstances to put the strongest faith to 
the severest trial. Those must know little of human 
nature who think it impossible for doubts to arise 
under such pressing difficulties. But his message to 
Jesus may be justly regarded as the utterance of com- 
plaint and remonstrance, rather than of serious doubt : 
** If thou art indeed the Hope and Deliverer of Israel, 
why dost thou permit thine enemies to triumph? Why 
dost thou forsake thy faithful messenger, and leave him 
to pine in chains and misery ? ** ^ 

But, in this very message of embarrassment and de- 
spondency, we find an important circumstance of refe- 
rence to prophecy : " Art thou He that should come,*' 
— o €pxofi€P09j the coming one 9 Now this was a part 
of the descriptions of the Messiah occurring in the Old 

Testament: the Shiloh that should come, God, 

who would come and save, the Adonai Jehovah, 

who would come to feed his flock, the Lord, who 

would suddenly come to his temple, the Angel of the 
covenant.® — The Messiah, in the estimation of John, 
was distinctively the coming one ; but the prophetic 



' " Sv el 6 epxofJLBVOQf rj iTepov irpotrhoK&iiEv ; f . e, Tu ita agis quasi 
non sis Messias, quasi alius exspectandus sit !" — Borger de Con* 
stanti Jesu Christi Indole , p. 137. Leyden, 1816. 

* '* Facta nimirum cum veteribus de Christo oraculis apertissime 

congruentia. lUe de quo verbum iHud veniendi usurpavit Jacobus, 

Gen. xlix. 10, et Esais, xxxv. 4." Grotius in loc.^ — Isa. xl. 10. 
Mai. iii. 1. 
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passages which speak of the great expected advent, 
connect it with plain attributions of the names of Deity 
to that Coming One. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CHAP. II. 

Note [A], page 33. 

Great difficiilty hangs upon the translation and interpretation of 
this sentence, repeated from verse 15 and 27. The common version 
and some other high authorities, among whom are Chrysostom and 
Theophylact (among the ancients, and, prohahly, the generality of 
modem interpreters) give an easy sense : "he is before me in 
dignity, for he was before me in time." But I apprehend that it 
cannot be sustained with sufficient evidence, because efjnrpotrdey 
never, in the LXX., the Apocrypha or the New Testament, or in 
classical usage, is applied to rankf but only to local situation and to 
time, Newcome renders oc efiTpoirdiv fwv yiyovtvy " who goeth 
before me :" but this construction cannot be put upon the words. 
The Calm Inquirer adopts ** has got before me, for he was my prin- 
cipal :" and he approves the interpretation of the late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe, of York, '* He who set out after me, whose harbinger I was, 
ifiTTpoffdiv fjLov yiyovey, has overtaken and passed me in the career. 
The idea is taken from the relation of the harbinger to the prince 
whom he precedes." — Cahn Inq. p. 39. The precise meaning of 
yiyova is, / have become^ i. e, I have come into a state in which I 
was not before ; which certainly may be well rendered by the collo- 
quial phrase, / have got into the state or relation in question. A 
single instance occurs in the LXX. 2 Chron. xiii. 13. " Jeroboam 
turned the ambuscade to come upon him from behind, and he got 
before Judah, (iyiyero efiirpotrdey *lovha.)" On the other hand, the 
phi'ase usually refers to time. It is the ordinary expression when 
the kings of Judah and Israel are characterised as better or worse 
than those who had " been before them, (ol yeydfievoi tfHTrpoffdey 
avTov") 3 Kings xvi. 25, &c. See also Ecclesiastes i. 10, 16 ; ii. 7 ; 
iv. 16. But the phrase more exactly occurs in 3 Kings iii. 12. "No 
one like thee has been before thee, (wc <fv oh yiyovtv e/jLTrpoirdiv 
cov')" and in ver. 13, "A man like thee has not been, (oh yiyoyey 
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dyiip ofjuHOf aoi.)" Thus it would appear, that the general current 
of example and analogy obliges us to understand the phrase, in the 
passage under consideration, as referring to time past. 

Undoubtedly irpioTog is of common occurrence in the sense of 
chief or principal ; but that is always when eminence in a class or 
specified denomination is intended. So it is twice used in the LXX. 
to signify the chief priest^ (4 Kings xxv. 18 ; 2 Chron. xxvi. 20,) 
and so we have, the chief of the captains, (1 Chron. xi. 11,) the 
hinges principal friend, (ib. xxvii. 33,) the chief commandment, 
(Matt. xxii. 38,) the best robe, (Luke xv. 22,) the chief city of a 
district, (Acts xvi. 12,) the chief person of the island, (ib. xxviii. 7,) 

and a chief of sinners, (1 Tim. i. 15, 16.) But our instance is 

not on a par with any of these : and indeed examples of the same 
construction are extremely rare in Greek writers. There are, so far 
as I can discover, none in the LXX. or the Apocrypha ; and the 
only one in the New Testament is in this same book, John xv. 18, 
" If the world hate you, know that it hath hated me before you, 
(efie TTpwrov v/iwv.)'* Another instance occurs in Athenaeus, {ed^ 
Schweighceuser, vol. v. p. 284,) IIPQTH hk evprirai ff irepi rovg iro^ag 
Klvritrig THS ha rStv 'xeipwv. " The movement with the feet was 
invented before that with the hands.'* Another is in Chariton, {ed. 
d'OrviUe, Amst. 1750, p. 85,) Aci ^e HPOTON TON AOFCtN 
AtrayraQ napeivai tovq dvayKoiovQ iv r^ liKijt, " It is requisite that, 
before the pleadings, aU the relations should be present at the trial." 
The learned editor, in his note on this passage, refers to John i. 15, 
as an instance of the same construction : and he cites a passage 
from the Fragments of Manetho (lib, i. 330, collected by James 
Gronovius, Leyden,1698,) in which occurs yevvriropa frpwrov fnp-ipog, 

" the father before the mother." Hoogeveen refers John i. 15, 

and XV. 18, to the use of the superlative for a comparative, in which 
case it also governs a genitive. (Not in Figer, de Idiotism. Cap. III. 
Sect. ii. Reg. 11.) Bos and Schwebelius maintain that in these 
constructions there is an ellipsis of the preposition wpo to govern the 
genitive : " Upwrog fAOv pro vpwrog vel Trporepog vp6 fiov, {Ellipses 
Grcecce, sub praep. Trpo.) 

Another objection to this interpretation of TrpGtTog lies in the tense 
of the verb, which, upon this hypothesis, could not have been -^y, 
but must have been in the present, " he is my principal." 

The very learned and judicious Morus, however, does not shrink 
from this embarrassment ; for he renders the two clauses, " me 
anteit, quia erat re vera praestantior me :" and the Genevese version 
of 1805 boldly attaches to each of the expressions the idea of dignity ;. 
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" un homme qui m'a ete prefire, parce qu'il etait plus excellent que 
moi." But the impartiality of philological evidence will not allow 
us, in either of the cases, to turn the words from the idea of time. 
Kuinol takes on in the sense of certainly^ truly, assuredly, as it is 
occasionally used by the LXX. to render the Hebrew particles "^ 
and ]3^. *' Simplicior," he says, " omnino, et orationis seriei con- 
venientior, haec est : Qui post me munus suum auspicaturus est, ante 
me Juity cert^ prior me fuit : repetitur aliis verbis eadem sententia 
quae praecessit, quo fortius inculcetur :*' " By far the more simple 
interpretation, and the more agreeable to the connexion, is this, 
He who shall enter on his office after me, existed before me ; assuredly 
he was before me. The sentiment is repeated in other words, to 
produce a stronger impression." {Comment, in Libros Hist, N, T, 
vol. iii. p. 120.) Wetstein's opinion is not dissimilar. He considers 
the final clause as a clearer and explanatory declaration of the pre- 
ceding. Le Clerc, Rosenmiiller sen., Tittmann, Liicke, Tholuck, 
and Olshausen support the interpretation. 

A difficulty, however, of another kind exists in this interpretation. 
The assertion of priority of time cannot be understood as if Jesus 
were older than John ; for he was younger, and had it been other- 
wise, the thing was altogether trivial. It must then be referred, as 
is observed by Tittmann, Kuinol, and other critics just mentioned, 
to the preexistence of the Messiah. But the text is expressly, 
" After me cometh a man. '* We are then in a dilemma. Either 
we must understand the predicate in a sense contrary to the rules of 
language : or we must suppose that the Christ is called a man 
(though the reference is to his superior and preexistent nature), by a 
natural and easy catachresis, a figure extremely frequent in the flow 
of speech ; so that the sentiments may be thus expressed ; ' A man 
is following me, as if he were my disciple and inferior ; but, notwith- 
standing his circumstances of humiliation, he really existed before 
his human birth.* Or the expression may be referred to another 
kind of tropical diction, the enaUage; and this would undoubtedly 
have been Dr. Owen's method of solution, according to the principle 
which he thus lays down : " Sometimes" the person of Christ " being 
denominated from one nature, the properties and acts of the other 
are assigned to it. So, ' They crucified the Lord of glory.' He is 
the Lord*of glory, on accoimt of his divine nature only ; and thence 
is his person denominated, when he is said to be crucified, which was 
in the liuman nature only. So, on the other side, ' The Son of 
man who is in heaven.' The denomination of the person is from the 
human nature only ; * the Son of man :' that [property] ascribed 
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to it was with respect unto the divine nature only : * who is in 
heaven.'" — On the Person of Christ, chap, xviii. 

Thus, on both sides difficulties press ; and for this reason no con- 
clusion is drawn from this part of John's testimony, in the observa- 
tions above submitted to the reader's judgment. • 

r 

Note [B], page 35. 

Lukei. 17. Avrog irpocXcvererm ivwriop avrov. It is difficult to be- 
lieve that any principle but a dishonest subserviency to hypothec, 
could have dictated the following translations of this most plain and 
unambiguous clause ; " ' He will lead the way in the sight of God.' 
Wakefield, with whom Archbishop Newcome agrees." Cahn. Inq, 
p. 218. " He shall go before [Christ] in the sight [of the Lord 

God.]" — Irnpr, Vers, Upon men who can thus set at defiance 

all critical integrity, reasoning and remonstrating would be thrown 
away. 

To evade the argument from this passage, the writer adopts two 
measures. 

1 . He ffies to his assumption of *' the doubtM authenticity of this 
story." To refrite this opinion, we have adduced evidence in the 
preceding chapter. 

2. He adds, *' Though strictness of construction warrants the 
application of the pronoun him to the antecedent God, yet as the 
phrase * Lord our God,' is never applied to Christ in the New Testa- 
ment, no Jew would ever think of such an application of the words. 
John was the forerunner of the Lord their God by being die fore- 
runner of Jesus, the great messenger of Grod to mankind." Pp. 
217» 218. To these gratuitous assertions we reply : 

(1.) That strictness and even fairness of construction not only 
^* warrants," as he is forced to allow, but necessitates, the reference 
of the pronoun to the antecedent. Gob. 

(2.) That the assumption which follows, is a gross begging of the 
question. The sequel of this inquiry will perhaps enable us to 
determine whether, if not verbally the same, yet equivalent phrases 
are not applied to Christ in the New Testament. For the moment, 
however, let the reader compare two clauses in the solemn and 
beautifrd passage which concludes the book of Revelation, chap. 
xxii. 6—20. " The Lord, the God of the spirits of the Prophets, 
hath sent his angel to show unto his servants the things which must 
come to pass shortly." " I, Jesus, have sent mine angel to testify 
unto you these things." vers. 6, 16. 

(3.) That no Jew, if he knew how to construe grammatically the 
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words before him, could avoid perceiving, that such an application 
of them was the intention of the writer, whether it might comport or 
not with his own previous opinions. But we have before found suffi- 
cient evidence, that the application of these and other designations 
of Deity, to the Messiah, was not unknown or unauthorized among 
the Jews contemporary with the Apostles. 

(4.) That the Inquirer's closing sentence, meant as an interpreta- 
tion, is a gratuitous assertion, destitute of proof, and contrary to the 
&ir and legitimate use of language. 

Note [C], page 36^ 

'' He will commence his religion with a more powerful baptism 

than I. I have only water, but he hath a twofold baptism. He 

will baptize with the Holy Spirit ; i, e, he will pour out, in the 
richest abundance, the supernatural gifts of. the Holy Spirit, namely 
prophecy and miracles, (which took place on the remarkable pente- 
cost ;) and those who reject him he will plunge into a sea of iire. 
The temple, Jerusalem, and almost the whole land of Judaea, became 
literally the prey of the flames : though the term^re, in this place, 
may equally comprehend, all the righteous punishments which the 
Messiah should inflict."— ilftc^aeZis ^nmer A:, z. Matt. iii. 11. 

" If we compare the expressions in vers. 10 and 12, we can 
scarcely have a doubt that the baptism with fire signifies the awful 
punishments which the Messiah will inflict upon the wicked. John 
shows why he describes the Messiah as much greater than himself. 
He (says the Baptist) who will enter upon his oflice after me, will 
not only bestow excellent gifts on men, but, as their Lord, will chas- 
tise the disobedient^ while I, his imworthy subject and servant, can 
only bind men to reformation by the solemn rite of baptism, and 

thus prepare the way for him as the Messiah. ^Ver. 12. The 

sense is. He accurately discriminates the good and the wicked, for 
he sees through the inmost recesses of the mind." — Rosenmuller in 
Matt. iii. 11, 12. 



CHAP. III. 



DILCLARATIONS, INTIMATIONS, AND ADMISSIONS OF JESUS CHRIST 

CONCERNING HIMSELF. 



It entered into the scheme of divine wisdom that, 
while the Messiah was actually sojourning among men, 
and was pursuing the preliminary objects of his mis- 
sion, the truth concerning his person and offices, and 
other] characteristics of his dispensations, should be 
gradually and slowly unfolded. He himself lay in 
deep obscurity, during all but a very short period 
of his life. After he had begun his public labours, 
it was long before he unreservedly and openly de- 
clared himself to be the Messiah. Till towards the 
end of his course, he rarely made this avowal but in 
private, and to those who were his friends and tried 
adherents ; and, on several occasions, he prohibited 
them from publishing the fact to the world. Such a 
plan of studied reserve and slow developement would 
not have been chosen or approved by human wisdom : 
but, whether we can penetrate the reasons for it or 
not, the fact itself is indisputable, that such was the 
course adopted by the Founder of our faith. He 
seems to have deemed this the proper course to be 
taken ; — ^to awaken the attention of men, to stimulate 
their expectations, to present them with circumstances, 
hints, and implications, and thus to furnish a growing 
body of data^ from which they for themselves might. 
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in due time, draw the most important conclusions 
with increasing light and certainty. 

Besides this, it is to be observed, that the Lord 
Jesus professedly withheld the full manifestation of 
his doctrines, till the period subsequent to his death 
and resurrection ; when the instruments of communica- 
tion were to be his inspired messengers. The evange- 
lists repeatedly observe, that our Lord's most intimate 
disciples " understood not those things, and the word 

was hidden from them, and they knew not the things 

spoken,*' by him.* But he assured them that, though 
they were not then competent to receive many impor- 
tant things conceminff himself, they should subse- 
quently become so, and should be led by an unerring 
Guide into a perfect knowledge of those truths.^ 

If we duly consider these features of the early 
Christian economy, we shall not expect to find a full 
declaration of the doctrine respecting our Lord's 
person, in the narratives of the Evangelists, or in his 
own discourses ; but we shall rather look for tntima- 
tionSf for principles implied in facts and assertions, and 
for conclusions from such facts and assertions deduced 
by minute attention and close examination on our 
own part. Such attention and examination are a part 
of that *^ obedience of faith," which is the indispensable 
duty of every man who has, or can obtain, a know- 
ledge of the inspired volume. 

* See Luke ix. 45 ; xviii. 34. John xii. 16, &c. 
« See John xvi. 12—15. 
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Capitule L 

DECLARATIONS MADE OR ACQUIESCED IN, BY JESUS CHRIST, ELU- 
CIDATING THE IMPORT OF THE APPELLATION, SON OF GOD. 



All mankind, and, on the same principle, all other 
intelligent creatures, are justly called children or sons 
of God, as they are the oflFspring of his power and 
beneficence.^ In a more restricted and of course a 
higher sense, the Scriptures give this title to persons 
who are dignified with any special kind of resemblance, 
or any constituted relation to God. Thus kings and 
other magistrates, who bear some shadow of supre- 
macy and government,^ the worshippers of the true 
God, in distinction from debased idolaters,^ and espe- 
cially the faithful and obedient servants of the Most 

' " Have we not all one Father ? Hath not one God created us?" 
Mai. ii. 10. " We are the offsprmg of God." Acts xvii. 29. " When 
the morning stars sang together, and all the sons of God shouted for 
joy." Job xxxyiii. 7, and i. 6. 

' Psalm Ixxxii. 6. " I said, gods are ye ! And sons of the Most 
High, all of you !" The Psalmist appears to use the language of an 
ironical concession, in order to give the greater force to the humi- 
liating contrast which instantly follows, r- So the heathen called their 
heroes ^loyevelc* Ivor^iti^EiQ and diis geniti. In the earlier ages, it was 
believed that those persons were the physical oifspring of the gods ; 
and afterwards the style was kept up by the ignorance of the people 
and the audacity of political flatterers. 

' Gen. vi. 4. Deut. xxxii. 19. Psa. ii. 7. The application of 
Dan. iii. 25, is disputable. 
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High,* who are " conformed to the image'* of his 
moral excellency, are, on these respective accounts, 
styled sons of God. 

The Messiah is called the Son of God, once at 
least in the Old Testament : in the New, as all know, 
the epithet is of frequent occurrence. It is evident, 
however, that the application of this name to Christ 
will prove no superiority of nature, nor any dignity 
but such as we have just mentioned ; unless it should 
be accompanied with other circumstances of descrip- 
tion, pointing out a diflFerent ground of application. 
This ground and reason, therefore, requires our prin- 
cipal attention. 

^ In numerous passages. 
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Section L 



SON OF THE MOST HIGH. 



** He shall be great, and he shall be called the Son of the Most High ; and 
" the Lord Grod shall give unto him the throne of David his father ; and he shall 
** reign over the house of Jacob for ever, and of his kingdom there shall be no end." 
— Luke i. 32. 

This is the first instance of the occurrence of this 
term in the history of Jesus Christ ; and a reason of 
the appellation is assigned, plainly referring it to his 
dignity as a Sovereign. If he had literally occupied 
the throne of Israel, if his reign had heen of this 
world, we should have been authorized to understand 
the title as merely falling under the description just 
before mentioned, in which magistrates and chieftains 
are called sons of the Most High. But this was not 
the fact. The case turns out immensely different. 
The dominion of the Messiah, in its nature, purposes, 
subjects, authority, power, extent, and duration, is 
infinitely above comparison with the empires of men : 
and it will be remembered that, in the various imagery 
of this representation, the Messiah is preeminently 
exhibited in the Old Testament.^ Therefore, before 
we can, on safe principles of interpretation, determine 
the sense of the title as here applied to him, we must 
obtain a satisfactory knowledge of the peculiar nature 
of his regal office and dominion. We must ponder 

* See Vol. I. pp. 256, 264, 291—293. 
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well, that it is an empire over mind and conscience, 
requiring not only outward acknowledgments but an 
inward and spiritual homage, an allegiance of faith 
and the most radical affections of the soul ; in short, 
the whole course of duty involved in religious respon- 
sibility, that which is the peculiar domain of God, and 
of God only. But further light will accrue to this 
subject, from future parts of our inquiry. 



VOL. II. E 
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Section II. 



SOK Of GOD, BY HUUAK BIRTH. 



t , 



" The Holy Spirit shall come upon thee ; and the power of the Most High 
" shall overshadow thee : on which account the Holy Offspring shall be called the 
" Son op God."— Luke i. S5.» 

Here it is manifest, that the production of the 
Messiah's human nature, by the immediate operation 
of God, is assigned as the reason of the appellation. 
The words of the passage are evidently selected with 
a view to convey, in the most emphatical manner, the 
idea of such a miraculous production. Whatever 
may be our opinion on the general meaning of the 
term Holy Spirit, it cannot be doubted that, in this 
instance, the design of the whole expression is to 
represent a peculiar exercise of almighty power, for 
the production of an extraordinary effect. This act 
of the Holy Spirit is put in parallelism with "the 
power of the Most High.'* It is said to " come upon" 
her, and to "overshadow*' her: expressions which, 
agreeably to the scriptural usage, mark the exercise 
of a peculiar, extraordinary, and divine energy.* The 

^ In this and the last cited passage, though there is no article 
befbre Yioc, it must be translated with the definite article, since the 
noun is the predicate of a verb of designation or appellation. See 
Middkton on the Greek Article^ p. 62, where also is quoted the 
decisive authority of the ancient Greek grammarian Apollonius. 

' See in the LXX. Psalm xc. (xci.) 4 ; czxxix. (cxl.) 7. " The 
verb iviiTKial^Eiv answers to Evlvttrdai^ which the writers of the Old 
Testament use in passages when the Spirit of (rod is said to take 
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uncommon expression also, ** the holy offspring,'* seems 
to be especially adapted to denote that the child 
would be produced in a way different from the gene- 
ration of the rest of mankind. On the appellation. 
Son of the Most Highy Kuinol observes *' that it 
seems to be used to signify that Christ w^ procreated 
by an immediate divine intervention : in which sense 
Adam also is called ^' the Son of God.''' The Mes- 
siah was to be a new Head of the human race, a 
'* second Adam,'' to retrieve the apostpsy and remedy 
the ruin of the first.* It was,' therefore, proper that 
he should be produced, as the first Adam was, by the 
immediate power of the Creator. Not only was it 
proper^ on the ground of a becoming distinction and 
superior dignity; but it was absolutely necessary^ 
unless some other equivalent miracle had been 
wrought, of which however we can form no rational 
idea, in order that the Deliverer from moral corrup- 
tion might not himself be the subject of it* TJ^ 
experience of all mankind has demonstrated that der- 
praved moral propensities, both in their general 
nature and in their numerous specific varieties, are 
propagated, however mysterious is the mode of this 
humiliating fact, by the physical descent of human 
beings from their progenitors.* But, by an obvious 

men, to come upon them, or to rest upon them ; and thus to exert 
his power upon them. The expression therefore intimates that 
Mary should hear a son, hy the interposition of divine power."— 
Rosenm, in he, 

* Comment, in Libros. Hist. N, T. vol. ii. p. 271, and see Luke 
iii. 3S. 

^ Passages in the Rabhinical writings are adduced by Schottgen, 
from which it appears that the Jews applied to the Messiah the terms 
Last Adam and Heavenly Adam.—Horce Hebr. et Talmud, i, 670. 

' *' In order to account for a sinful corruption of nature, yea, a 

E 2 
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necessity of reason, he who >vas to be the Saviour 
from sin, was not to be subjected to this connate 
predisposition to sin. The supposition involves a 
contradiction ; for, had it been so, he would have 
needed a Saviour for himself. But it was not so. He 
was " [TO yew^^evov 'AFION] the Holy thing pro- 
duced,'* or " the Holy Oflfepring." — Such a High 
Priest was necessary for us i holy, guiltless, spotless, 
separated from sinnersJ 



W6 



total native depravity of the lieart of man, there is not the least 
need of supposing any evil quality, infused, implanted, or wrought 
into the nature of man, by any positive cause or influence whatsoever, 
either from Grod or the creature ; or of supposing that man is con- 
ceived and bom with a fountain of evil in his heart, such as is any 
thing properly positive. I think, a little attention to the nature of 
things will be sufficient to satisfy any impartial, considerate, inquirer, 
that the absence of positive good principles^ and so the withholding 
of a special divine influence to impart and maintain those good prin- 
ciples, (leaving the common, natural principles of self-love, natural 
appetite, &c. to themselves, without the government of superior 
divine principles,) — ^will certainly be followed with the corruption, 
yea, the total corruption, of the lieart, without occasion for any 
positive influence at all." — Edwards on Orig, Sim, Part IV, ch. ii, 
sect. 2. 

• Heb. vii. 26. 
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Section III. 

SOK OF 60D» IN A HIGHER SENSE. 



« 

The title. Son of God, a known designation of the Me8aiah.-^Not a lynonyai.— ^ 
Understood to imply a superior and even Divine nature. 



^ The beginning of the glad tidings concerning Jesus the Christ the Son of 
" God." Mark L 1. '' This is my Beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." 
Matt iii.' 17. ** I have seen and home witness, that this is the Son of God.'* 
John L d4. " Thou art the Christ, the Son of the living God." Matt. xvL 16^ 

" Art thou the Christ the Son op God ?" Ih. xxvi. 63. " the Son of the 

f* Blessed ?" Mark xiv. 61. 

These passages, and some others parallel or similar 
in the four Gospels, furnish the following results. 

1. The title. Son of God^ was recognised by Jesus 
himself» by his friends and followers, by his enemies, 
and by the Jewish nation at large, as a designation of 
the Messiah. This acceptation seems to have been 
universally known and indisputably held. It must, 
therefore, have had a satisfactory and authoritative 
origin ; or it could not have been so received and 
established. Such an origin is most naturally to be 
sought in the Prophetic Scriptures. Nowhere else 
could an authority be found to which the whole 
Jewish nation would bow, and to which it would^ at 
the same time, be congruous for the Divine Majesty 
itself to conform. This title we have already found 
among the prophetic descriptions of the Messiah, and 
we have seen that it was recognised in the Jewish 
theology of the period intermediate between the Old 
and the New Testament.* 

^YoU. pp. 290, 567, 589. 
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2. Though it be undoubtedly an appropriated appel- 
lation of the Messiah, it is not a mere synonym of that 
word. Some respectable writers ' have fallen into this 
inaccuracy. Two or more terms may be generally, or 
even with an exclusive uniformity, applied to the same 
object, and yet be respectively of very different import. 
Christ is called Lord, M ediator^ Saviour, Prince of 
Life, Captain of Salvation, King of kings: but it 
would betray great ignorance or rashness to say, that 
these tverfe ^pnonymcus expressions^ The term Mes- 
siah designates a person divinely appointed and conse*^ 
crated to one or more of the officeis of a king, a priest, 
or a prophet. The other term, unless it be taken in a 
sense wholly figurative, is manifestly expressive of the 
nature of the being to whom it is applied, and of a 
natural relationship to another person. The frequent 
instances in which these two designations are put in 
apposition, strongly imply i^sA each presents the same 
object^ but under a different view or with a different 
relation*^ 

3. It becomes, therefore^ important for u& to ascerr 

' (him Inq^rpi p;d61v Ako J« D. Midiftelti, Rosdiuiiilllftr) 
sell. Ac. GrotivB flbys with store discrkniHatioti, " Apparet hoc 
cognomen Tulgo Messiae datum."*— ^nno^. in Matt, xiv. 93* 

' Besides the instances quoted at the head of this section, see 
John vi. 69, " Th6U art the Christ, the S&n of Ood:" ib. xi. 27. 
<^xx. 'SI, " Thei^ things sLte ifritten^ that ye may befieve tliat Jesus 
is iiie Christi the Son of Gt>d." Acts ix. 30, " He pveached the 
Christ, that he is the Son of God." Rom. i. 1 — 1, '< —Jesus Christ 
— the po'werfiifly demonstrated Son of God." The reply of Natha- 
nael fnay be pYbpeirly added to these passages, as the style King of 
isr»d is ^abbio^edged to be eqnivileni to AteMiah: Mmi. 49, 
'< Teachbis thou ^ut the SonofGt)d; thou Mt &e King of Israel !" 
We do no^ suppose that Nathanael understood, at that tkne^ the full 
import of the expression ; but that he was merely using a term 
which was, in the t^ftual speech of liis cl>asitrymen, a designation of 
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tain, wketber this epithet be given to Christ in one of 
its figurative meanings stated above, or in a strict and 
proper sense. Now, if the former w^e the fact, if the 
Messiah were styled the Son of God merely as an 
expression of his royal dignity, or preeminent sanctity, 
or prophetic mission, how could we conceive that his 
claiming this appellation, or his admitting, on the 
interrogation of an enemy, that it belonged to him, 
conld be made the ground of a charge of Iku^ 
phemyf A proof so broad and palpable in the 
opinion of the Jewish lawyers, as to render fiirther 
inquiry needless, and to be decisive of the alleged 
guilt. ^ The low of Israel against blasphemy was 
expressed with the utmost precision. *' Whosoever 
*' curseth his God shall bear his sin : and he who bias* 
^ phemeth the name of Jehovah shall surely be put to 
^ death ; all the congregation shall surely stone him : 
as well the foreigner as the native ; for his Uasphem* 
ing THE NAME he shall be put to death." ^ The cases 
of real or imputed blasphemy which occur in the Old 
Testament, and in the Apocrypha, all wear this dis* 
tinctive character ;^ they are a reproaching^ a contempt^ 

the es^erlj expected Messiab, and to which they attached ideas of 
an obscure and mysterious grandeur. 

* " The high-priest said to him, I adjure thee by the living God, 
" ^t thou teU us whether thou art the Christ the Son of the living 
^ Grod ! Jesus saith to him, Thou hast said," [in the Hebrew idiom 
equivalent to I am; as it is given in Mark xiv. 62.] *^ Then the 
" high-priest rent his garments, saying. He has blasphemed ! What 
^ further need have we of vritnesses ? Behold, you have now heard 
" his blasphemy!" Matt. zxvi. 63, 65. ** We have akw ; and accord* 
** ing to tiiat law he ought to die, because he hath made himself the 
"Son of God." Johnxix.7. 

* Lev. xxiY. 15, 16, 

* In the instances of Naboth, Rabshakeh, Sennacherib, Antiochus, 
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k designed inmky upon the name and attributes of the 
living Gody or of some supposed deity. He would be 
guilty of " blaspheming the name^'* who should apply 
^^ that fearftil and glorious name" to an idol, inanimate 
or animate : and, most evidently, he would not be 
less chargeable with the same crime, who could have 
the boldness to apply it unwarrantably to himsdfl 
Of this latter form of blasphemy Sennacherih was 
guilty, in ascribing to himself powers and a command 
over success and victory, such as can belong to none 
but an omnipotent being/ The Mishna enumerates 
blasphemy among the crimes to be punished with the 
highest kind of capital punishment, that of being stoned 
to death ; and adds, '* No one is to be esteemed a 
blasphemer unless he has expressly uttered the 
NAME ;"^ that is, the revered word Jehovah. Blas- 
phemy, therefore, in the Jewish sense, is justly defined 
by Schleusner to be, *^ the saying or doing any thing 
by which the majesty of God is insulted, utteritig 
curses or reproaches i^ainst God, speaking impiously, 
arrogating and taking to one's self that which belongs 

Nicanor, &c. See 1 Kings xxi. 10 ; 2 Kings xix. 22 ; Isaiah lii. 5 ; 
Dan. iii. 29 in LXX. ; Bel and the Dragon, ver. 9 ; 2 Maccab. ix. 28 ; 
XV. 3, 5, 24. 

' See 2 Kings xix. 22—24. 

' Trad, de Sanhedrim^ in Mischna Surenkusii^ vol. iv. pp. 
238^-^242. The Mishna is a body of Rabbinical interpretations of the* 
written law, pretended to have been revealed to Moses on Mount 
Sinai, and to have been handed down by tradition to the Prophets, 
the Great Sanhedrim, &c. and finally to have been committed to- 
writing by Rabbi Judah the holy. Dr. Lardner assigns a. d. 180 
or 190 as the probable period af its compilation. — Jewish Testim. 
chap. V. The work contains internal evidence of being a collection 
of traditions really very ancient, far beyond the time of the compOer. 
— See Prideau£s Connexion^ i. 326, &c. 
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to God/' ' In this latter sense the Jews manifestly 
understood it, when they said, '* We stone thee for 
blasphemy, and that thou, being a man, makest thyself 
God/'^^ 

This was the crime which Caiaphas and the Sanhe* 
drim aflirmed that Jesus had in very fact committed 
in thmr presence, and for which they instantly passed 
judgment of death. Let it be observed, that, accord- 
ing to the hypothesis of the Unitarians, Jesus, in 
admitting that he was the Messiah, claimed nothing 
above the rank and functions of a human being, 
nothing beyond an office, august indeed and vene- 
rable, but which every Jew believed would be 
executed by a mere man» To those who rejected 
his claim, he might have appeared chargeable with 
fanaticism, imposture, or even constructive treason: 
but where was the colourable pretext for the charge 
of blaspkemt/y a crime so closely defined by the origi- 
nal law, and the limits of which were so anxiously 
fixed by the tradition which had all the force of 
law? X«et it also be, observed, that the apparent 
reason of the charge was so clear as to admit of no 
demur or hesitation* Had the High-priest and the 
Sanhedrim been proceeding upon grounds which they 
were conscious were notoriously false ; had they 
applied the law of blasphemy to a case in whidi it 
was manifest that not the semblance of that ofiience 
had been committed ; it is credible that they would 
have adopted some circuitous course for the accom- 

' '* Dicere et facere quibus majestas Dei violatur, maledicum in 
Deum esse, impie loqui, arrogare sibi et sumere quae sunt Dei." — 
Schleusn* Lex* voce /3\a^t7/biew, 

" John X. 33. 
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pliskment of their purpose. Bat they did no such 
thing : they found their way plain before them. If, 
however, we were to eonoede to Dr. Campbell/' thai 
the Sanhedrim imputed this crime to Jesus dishonestly 
upon their own principles, it would only follow that 
they gave a wrong name to their charge. The aU&* 
gation was, that he had, by claiming to be the Son of 
God, arrogated to himself dwine honours ; and this, 
as a fiict, remains the same, whetha:* it was designated 
rightly or not by the term blasphemy. 

It is not unworthy of remark, that Josephus men- 
tions various instances of impostors, who rose up 
about the time of the siege of Jerusalem, calling 
themselves prophets, announcing to thrir adherents a 
speedy deliverance by divine interposition from their 
calamities, and '^ promising to show signs and praoter- 
natural appearances'' for that purpose.^^ From con!i-> 
paring our Lord's predictions^ with the facts whidi he 
relates, it appears probable that several of those per* 
sons gave out themselves to be the Messiah. But, 
though the historian paints in strong colours their 
falsehood and their other atrocities, he never, so far as 
I can discover, charges them with blasphemy. 

It seems, therefore, impossible for us to escape the 
conclusion, that the avowal of Jesus that he was the 
Son of God was understood, by the highest legal and 
ecclesiastical authorities of his country, to be more 
than declaring himself to be the Messiah, and to 
involve the assertion of somethii^ belonging to his 
person that was superhuman and divine ; or to be a 

« 

^^ On the Four Gospels^ Dissert, ix. part ii. 

^' De Bello Jud. lib. vi. cap. v. sect. 3 ; lib, Tii. ci^. xi. sect. 1. 

" Mark xiii. 6. 
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constructive assuxdptiou of such dignitj a6 belongs 
only to God. 

That such ideas of dignity and powers^ above what 
belong to thiB rank of man, were attached to this 
e]»thet by the Jewish people at large, is at least a pro* 
bable inference from the taunting language which 
they held to our Lord in his last sufferings : ^ If thou 
art the Son of God» come down from the cross." ^^ 

This conclusion is corroborated by another of the 
passages cited at the beginnii^ of this Section. ^' Who^ 
do men say, that I, the Son of Man, am ? — Who say 
ye that I am ? — Thou art the Christ, the Son of the 
living God."^^ The position of the terms plainly 
intimates, that the appellation, Son €f the Uving God^ 
was conceived by Peter to be of higher dignity than 
the other^ Sw> of Many which was the designation 
most commonly assumed by our Lord himself, evi- 
dently as the least offensive profession of being the 
Messiah. Neither is it probably that the two terms, 
tiie Christ and the Son of Ood^ would have been 
used* if they, were tautological. Our Lord further 
declares that the fact affirmed by Peter was not pro^ 
perly apprehended but by divine instruction ; " Happy 
** art thou, Simon son of Jonas, for flesh and blood '' 
(a well known Jewish idiom, denoting the unassisted 
principles and powers of human • nature) ^^ hath not 
" revealed [it] unto thee ; but my Father who is in the 
" heavens." But surely it required no such divine 
influence to enable a man, who had so copiously wit- 
nessed the evidences of the claims advanced by Jesus, 
to perceive the rational conclusion from those evi- 
dences. Peter needed but the common understanding 

^* Matt, xxvii. 40. " Matt. xvi. 13—19. 
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of meii, to receive the proof of the Messiahship of 
Jesus. The fact thus asserted by the Saviour, df a 
special divine influence enabling Peter to make this 
gx>od confession, suggests to us also the strong proba- 
bility that the apostle did not at present comprehend 
the full import of the declaration which he made. The 
subsequent teachings of the Holy Spirit would bring 
it to his remembrance, with a much higher measure of 
knowledge and understanding. It is further worthy 
of being observed, that Christ immediately connects 
his being the Son of God with the exercise of 
sovereign authority and power, in relation to the 
salvation of men and to matters of moral obligation : 
yet this is the sole province of Deity. *' I will build 
^' my church : the gates of hell shall not prevail against 
*' it : I will give unto thee the keys of the kingdom of 
^ heaven.'^ Let a man seriously reflect on the magni- 
tude of this work> the power requisite to accomplish 
it, imd the nature of the ground of certainty here 
assumed that it should be accomplished \ and can he 
refuse to exclaim, ^^ From Jehovah is this : It is 
marvellous in our eyes T 



r»»i6 



" Ps. cxviii. 23. 
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Section IV. 

HIS PERSON, ^EQUALLY WITH THAT OF THE FATHER, SURPASSING 

HUMAN KNOWLEDGE. 



Intimate and accurate knowledge expressed in the terms. — Such knowledge com* 
municated by divine influence. — ^This communication the province of Christ — 
ThCsBihe!rentlai6wledge of the Father, and of Christ, reeiprocal — Both ex* 
pressed in convertible terms. 



" An thmgs have been committed to me by my Father; and no one knoweti) 
*' perfectly the Son, except the JPather ; neither dqth ^y one know perfectly the 
** Father, except the Son, and he to whom the Son may be pleased to unveil [this 
" knowledge]/' Matt xL 27. ^* As l^e Father knoweth me, even «o I kno# the 
" Fatheiv"--John X..15. 

The passage in the Gospel of Luke parallel to the 
preceding one in that of Matthew, has this difference : 
^* No one knoweth who the Son is, except the Father : 
^nd "who the leather is, except the Sonl** In such 
cases it appears a reasonable maxim to consider the 
actual phraseology of the speaker, as it was uttered in 
the vernacular language of Judaea, to have been sus« 
ceptible of both the modes of the Greek expression; 
so that the one may be taken as an assistance of the 
highest authority, for the explication of the other. 
On this principle, the seeming discrepancy in the pre- 
sent instance vanishes; for eiriyivdaK^iv^ used by 
Matthew, signifying such knowledge as is peculiarly 
intimate and accurate^ fall and perfect^^ will well 

' The force of eTrc, in composition, appears to be closenesSj in 

-situation or in succession. See Dunbar on the Greek Prepositions, 

If the reader will examine the diversities of meaning laid down by 
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comport with Luke's phrase yivwcrKeiv ris h<mv. If 
this observation be just, it nullifies Mr. Belsham s 
interpretation of the words,* and shows that the 
knowledge refers primarily to the nature ^nd. person 
of the Father and of the Son } " who he is." This 
writer triumphs in what he regards to be a key to the 
passage ; that what a man may learn of God, by the 
revelation of the Son, is nothing but his revealed will. 
But it is not the vdll of God, strictly speaking, either 
decretive or preceptive, that is the sole object of 
revelation^ A manifestation of the peculiar excel- 
lencies and ^orioMB perfections of God, as the Supreme 
and Infinite Possessor of all natural and moral good, 
is no small part of the design of revealed truth : and 
this is a species of knowledge in the highest degree 
necessary to piety and happiness. It is such know- 
ledge as is not merely intellectual, but is associated 
with a sense of beauty, sweetness, and worth, exciting 
the affections of love and delight, and every grateful 
sensation of the mind. This mental sense of moral 
loveliness, in our conceptions of the Divine Being, 

Scbleusner, and study all his and many more examples, he will find 
them in general, if not universally, reducible to this as their circum- 
stance of distinction from yivittrKEiv, Among other renderings he 
has, *' 9en»u cognosco^ satis coffnitum haheo^ idonei scientid imbuor ; 
passive aedpio pleniorem et perfectiorem cognUionem." VtAbf 
'Eir/yvwffic he says, " speciatim, major, perfectior, et exactior cognitio 
et seientia ; nam evl in compositis haud raro auget significationem.*' 
* " It is plain that he to whom the Son reveals the Father 
knows the Father. Bat what can a man thus learn of God? 
Nothing surely but his revealed will. In tihe same seiise, precisely^ 
the Son knows the Father, t. e. he knows his will, his thoughts, and 
purposes of mt3rcy to mankind. And the Fa&er done knows the 
Son, knows the nature, the object^ and the extent of his miflsion."*^ 
Cahn Inq. p. 187. 
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forms the great distinction between the true and the 
nominal believer. I am aware that this doctrine will 
meet only the scorn of those who hold the system on 
which I feel myself bound to animadvert ; but I must 
not, for that reason, shrink from avowing it* To this 
momentous and interesting truth, I conceive, our 
blessed Lord refers in the instance of Peter, which 
may be taken as a special case under the general fact 
stated in the passage before us : '' Happy art thou ; 
*^ for flesh and blood hath not revealed this to thee, but 
'^ MT Fathbr who is in heaved." This is a glory to 
which they are blind who ^' will not behold the 
majesty of the Lord :" but of all genuine Christians 
it is declared, that ** God, who commanded the light 
to shine out of darkness, hath shined in their hearts, 
to their illumination with'the knowledge of the glory 
" of God, in the face of Jesus Christ.*' ' 

The passages under consideration, on due examina- 
tion, are found to include these statements of truth : 

' 2 Cor. iv. 6. Some good authorities translate ly irpotrufT^if ** in 
the person of Jesus Christ.'* But, as there is probably an allusion to 
" the face of Moses*' concealed by a veil, (ch. iii, 7, 13,) the other 
term appears preferable. The subject intended, however, is mani- 
festly Ctufistt personify, as representing the grandeur and amiable* 
neas of the divine character towards men, in the constitution of the 
gospel and its practical effect. The elder Rosenmiiller says, on this 
passage ; " The glory of God in the face of Christ consisted in this, 
— ^that those who beheld Christ on earth, as the Teacher of divine 
truth, perceived God representing himself in the doctrine and 
miracles of Christ*" But that might be only a ** knowing Christ 
according to ihe flesh," which alone had no beneficial effect, 
(ch. T. 16.) The knowledge here spoken of is of a spiritual and far 
more excellent kind : it belongs to all true Christians, and it is the 
basis of tiidr pure and active faith. In Christ, *' though now 
they see him not, they rejoice with joy unspeakable and ftdl of 

glory." 
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1. That the communication to mankind of the doc-p 
trines which refer to their highest interest in know- 
ledge, holiness, and happiness, is b j a constitution of 
DiYine wisdom, made the province of the Messiah, as 
the Mediator between God and man. The ^^ all things 
committed^ to him by the Father,'* are evidently the 
important and humbling truths of the gospel, which he 
had just before mentioned as " hidden from the wise 
and prudent/' Now, the knowledge of God, in all 
the ways which have appeared good to infinite wisdom 
and rectitude, forms, as we have before observed, an 
essential part of the blessings communicated by the 
Christian revelation, when known and received ac» 
cording to its proper design. 

2. That this knowledge of the Father and know- 
ledge of Christ, are expressed in the way of a perfect 
reciprocity/. The description and properties of the 
x>ne, are the description and properties of the other ; 
without limitation on the one side, or extension on the 
other. Is it conceivable that a wise and good teacher, 
conscious of no dignity above that which was strictly 
and merely human, or arising only from his office and 
delegated powers, would select, for the purpose of 
tronveying what might have been expressed in plain 
words, language which unquestionably describes him- 
self and the Eternal Being by equivalent and convertible 
terms ? * 

* HapE^odi}, so used in Luke i. 3 ; 1 Cor. xv. 3 ; and therefoxe 
jiocirines are called 9rapa^($<r€ic in 2 Thess. ii. 15 ; 1 Cor. xi. 2, &c« 

^ The Monthly Repos, Reviewer considers the phraseology oi 
these passages as of similar import to that in Matt. v. 48 ; and, he 
might have added, Pet. i. 15. He says, " Precisely in the same 
manner as when the disciples were exhorted to be perfect as their 
Father in heaven is perfect ^ they and the Eternal are described in 
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3. That, in relation to both the Father and the 
Son, this knowledge is not attainable by the ordinary 
means of human investigation. Now, this cannot be 
said of the gracious will and purpose of God in show<^ 
ing mercy to mankind ; nor of the nature, object, and 
extent of the mission of Jesus, as the instructor and 
reformer of the world. On both these topics, a con- 
siderable degree of information was not only acces- 
sible, but was actually possessed by many persons. 
But such a knowledge of the unspeakable glory of the 
Divine perfections as appears to be here intended, is 

equivalent and couvertible terms.'* (P. 66,) I am astonished at 
this assertion of the acute and ingenious writer. Is it possible that 
he cannot see the wide discrepance between the cases ? On the one 
side, are commands to that which is the indispensable duty of every 
rational creature, a conformity, to the highest reach of his powers 
and capacities, to the moral perfection of God, his holiness and bene- 
ficence : on the other, declarations, in plain narrative terms, of an 
existing twofold fact, each of whose parts corresponds to the other. 
Alas ! It. is the case in this, as in other instances of religious con- 
troversies upon subjects which lie at the very base of the fabric, that 
we seem to have no ultimate community of judgment, no perception 
of the ground of evidence, lower than which we cannot go ; for the 
next step could only be to the axiom, that the same thing cannot 
both be and not be, all the relations being the same. — Thus : it is 
shown, in regard to the first principles of theology, which must be 
the foundation of personal religion, that our intellectual determina- 
tions, and the state of our affections towards God (in scripture 
language, the eye and the heart,) have the strongest infiuence upon 
each other ; but that the governing power lies in the latter. Would 
to God that myself and aU my readers felt this great fact as we 
ought ! — Then should we better understand the spirit of those models 
for our prayers ; " Open mine eyes ; let my heart be sound in thy 
statutes ; lead me in thy truth ! — That the God of our Lord Jesus 
Christ, the Father of glory, may give imto you the Spirit of wisdom 
and revelation, in the acknowledgment of him ; the eyes of your 
" heart being enlightened !'* (Eph. i. 17, 18 ; heart is the reading 
of the best editions, supported by ample authority). 

VOL. II. F 
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a far more sublime attainment : it. is fundamental to a 
saving and practical knowledge of true religion; it 
has its seat in the affections as well as in the intellect ; 
and it is here affirmed to be a (fecial communioatioH 
of Divine influence. 

4. That this knowledge, as existing in the state of 
communication from Christ to any of mankind -^^ to 
whom the Son maj be pleased to unreiP' it, though 
the same in kind, cannot be imagined to be the same 
in degree or esctent; unless it be assumed that tiie 
capacity and. attainment of the instructed, must, as a 
matter of course, be equal to those of the Instructor. 

5. Had the member of the sentence which intro- 
duces the Son as the object of knowledge been 
wanting, I think that the obvious, and probably the 
generally admitted, interpretation of the remaining 
part of the passage, would have been, that it referred 
to the peculiar glories of the Divine Being, or that 
which distinctively constitutes him God. Had it stood 
thus ; " No one knoweth God, or who God is, except 
Jesus of Nazareth, and those to whom Jesus may 
communicate the knowledge ;** — would it not have 
unquestionably conveyed this position, that the Infinite 
Majesty and Perfection of the Adorable Supreme, as 
distinguished from the imaginary deities of the heathen 
world, were revealed and demonstrated by the 
christian religion alone ? Would any one have con- 
troverted the propriety of this paraphrase ? — Restore, 
then, the clause which has been withdrawn ; and will 
not fairness of interpretation require us to accept it, 
as equcdfy attributing to the Son the same Infinite 
Majesty and Perfection ? 
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Section V. 



SOK OF OOD, CLAIMING A PARITY IN POWER AND HONOUR WITH 

THE FATHER. 



State of the question between Jesus and his opponents. — Characters of subordi- 
nation belonging to Christ : — Mission, — Reception of a function, — Accurate 
knowledge, — Judicial commission. — Characters of supremacy: — Parity of 
power, — ^Ability to confer physical life, — Determining the final state of men, — 
Claim of supreme homage. — Observations on Mr. Lindsey's and Mr. Belsham's 
interpretation. 

" Jesus answered them, My Father worketh until now : I also work. On this 
*' account, therefore, the Jews were the more eager to put him to death, that he not 
^ only broke the Sabbath, but even called God his own Father ; making himself 
" equal to God. 

*' Then Jesus answered and said to them, Verily, verily, I say to you ; the Son 
'' can do nothing from himself; [he doeth] only what he seeth the Father doing ! 
'' for whatever things he doeth, those things the Son also doeth in like manner. 
" For the Father loveth the Son, and sheweth to him all things which he himself 
** doeth : and he will shew to him greater works than these, that ye may admire. 
** Because, as the Father raiseth and giveth life to the dead, so the Son also giveth 
" life to whom he willeth. And neither doth the Father pass judgment upon any 
" one : but the whole [exercise of] judgment he hath given to the Son, that all may 
" honour the Son as they honour the Father. He who honoureth not the Son, 
^ honoureth not the Father who hath sent him. Verily, verily, I say to you ; that 
" he who attendeth to my word and confideth in him that hath sent me, hath eternal 
" life, and into [condemnatory] judgment he cometh not, but is passed over from 
" death to life. Verily, verily, I say to you ; that the hour is coming, and now it 
*' is, when the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God, and hearing they shall 
" live. For, as the Father hath life in himself, so he hath given to the Son also to 
'' have life in himself: and he hath given to him authority also to exercise judg- 
'* ment, because he is the Son of man. Be not astonished at this : for the hour is 
** coming, in which all who are in the tombs shall hear his voice and shall come 
** forth ; those who have done good actions to the resurrection of life, but those who 
" have done base actions to the resurrection of [condemnatory] judgment Not 
" that I can do any thing from myself As I hear, [1. c. am instructed,] I judge ; 
" and my judgment is righteous, for I seek not mine own will, but the will of him 

" who sent me." " The works, which the Father assigned to me in order that 

" I might finish them, those very works which I do, testify concerning me that 
" the Father sent me."— John v. 17—30, 36.^ 



* Ver. 17. " Mon P^re agit continuellement, et je le feis aussi.**' 
New Oenevese Version, Ver. 19. " aus eigenem triebe," 

f2 
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To collect satisfactorily the information contained 
in this important passage, it is, in the first place, 
necessary to have a clear view of the state of the 
CAUSE between the Lord Jesus and the Jews who 
opposed him. The question turned upon the right 
to perform works on the day appropriated^ by the 
divine command^ to cessation from labour. For an 
act performed on the Sabbath, Jesus was charged 
with the immorality of breaking the fourth command- 
ment. This charge he had to repel. The most 
obvious course, and which on other occasions of 
the like kind he took,^ was to plead the cha- 
racter of the worky that it was an act of mercy and 
beneficence ; and that the performing of such acts, 
however laborious and troublesome, was known to be 
strictly consistent with the law. But he took a course 
entirely different. He advanced a claim of superiority 
to the law. He adduced the example of God his 
Father, who carries on the operations of nature and 
providence without a sabbatic rest or any intermission 
whatsoever ; and he asserted his own right to do the 
same : " My Father worketh until now ; I also 
work."' Let the serious reader impartially reflect 

'of his own impulsie.' J. D, Michaelis, The different rendering of 
yap in. vers. 20, 21, 22, appears necessary to convey the sense in our 
own language, as it is not only a causal particle, but frequently its 
only force is connexive and continuative. Vers. 25, 28. Michaelis, 
Tittnuum, the New Genevese, and Van Ess, render &pa very properly 
by the more general term, time. The sense given to aKovuf in ver. 30, 
is supported by chap. iii. 32 : viii. 26 ; xv. 15. 

' See Matt. xii. 12. Luke xiii. 14 ; xiv. 3. 

• Thus paraphrased by Sender. " Deus, Pater mens, nullA sabbati 
religione impeditus, nunquam non digna ipso opera per onmem 
mundum corporeum efficit ; itaque similia licet et me pari jure 
eflScere." — " God, my Father, under no restriction from the law of 
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Upon the fair meaning and the implications of these 
words. The subject is works otpotver. The speaker 
puts his own work of power, in the miraculous cure 
which he had effected, on the savne footing of consi- 
deration, as the works of the Deity in the conservation 
and government of the universe : and upofn this parity^ 
he grounds his right thus to work on the sabbath-day. 
If we suppose that Jesus was conscious of no relation 
to the Deity except such as belonged to a mere 
human being, or to any other mere creature, can we 
free his assertion and his argument from extreme 
absurdity and arrogant impiety ? 

His opponents understood him as adhering to his 
crime, and aggravating it. They conceived him to be 
f* making himself equal to God." He did not deny 
their inference. He did not protest against their 
construction of his words. Yea, he proceeded to use 
language plainly amfirniatory of what he had before 
said, and which was understood to be so by those who 
heard him.^ In this second speech we find that re- 
markable mixture of characters of svbordination with 
characters of supremacy^ which we have before found 
in the descriptions of the Messiah, when he was the 
objeict of inspired expectation.* 

The following characters oi subordination are clearly 
to be collected from this passage : 

LA mission from the Divine Father: ver. 36. 
This is among the most usual declarations both of 

the Sabbath, never desists from the performance of works worthy of 
himself, throughout the whole material world ; and I therefore claim 
an equal right to do the like." — Semleri Paraphr, Evan^ Joann^ 
vol. i. p. 166. 

* See Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

• See Vol. I. pp. 291, 293, 602. 
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Jesus himself and of his apostles. For instance ; 
"God so loved the world, that he gave his Only- 
" begotten Son ; — he sent his Son into the world/* 
" Jesus, the Christ whom thou hast sent.** " The 
" Father sent the Son to be the Saviour of the world.** 

The Apostle [i. e. messenger, person sent,] of our 

profession."^ We have seen also, that under the 
same character, the prophecies of the. Old Testament 
represented the Messiah, and the ancient Jews looked 
for him as such.' 

2. A ffwing, appointing^ or assigning of specif 
functions to be discharged : ver. 36. This also is the 
frequent language of Jesus Christ concerning himself^ 
*^ My food is, that I may do the will of him that sent 
'^ me, and may complete his work.** " I must work 
** the works of him that sent me.**' 

The same declaration of a mission and a specific 
purpose is made in tibe negative form : — ^' I can do 
" nothing from myself : — I seek not mine own will :** 
vers. 19, 30. This also is in our Lord*s accustomed 
style ;^ and it denotes that he had no disposition, or 
inclination, in the slightest degree, discordant with 
the purposes of that infinite wisdom which formed 
and directed his mediatorial mission. To '^ act from 
one s self,** in the scriptural sense of the expression, 
is to act from one's own mind, assumption, or autho- 
rity ; and is opposed to the acting from a divine 
commission.^^ The form of expression is that of the 

• John iii. 16, 17 ; xvii. 8. 1 John iv. 14. Heb. iii. 1- 
» See Vol. I. pp. 442, 454, 497, 567, 589, 594. 

• John iv. 84 ; ix. 4. 

» See John vi. 38, 40 ; vii. 16. 

'" This use of the phrase is confirmed by the LXX. version of 
Numbers xvi. 28. '* By this ye shall know, that the Lord hath sent 
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known Hebraizmg idioniyMvliich conveys a compara- 
tive idea by an absolute term," but wiiich it would 
be absurd to understand in literal Btrictness. The 
inability of the Blessed Jesus to *^ do any diing from 
himself/' was not physical incapacity, but was a neces- 
sary part of his moral petition. In this sense, it is 
declared to be a part of his glory that ^* he cannoi 
deny himself :^^' and, in the same sense, >the Great 
Promisor of eternal life is called *^ God who cannot 
lie."^^ 

3. An exact knowledge of the will and purposes of 
the Father. " The Son doeth— *onIy what he seeth 
the Father doing. — As I hear, I judge,** vers. 1 9, 30. 
By a well-known scriptural idiom, common indeed to 
the early state of all languages, the organic senses are 
put for mental actions.^^ Christ declares, that he has 
a moBt intimate and perfect knowledge of all the 
powers and operations of the Almighty and Eternal 
God ; such a knowledge as may be justly compared 
to the most acute vision, — an intuitive knowledge : 
and that, in the exercise of judgment, he is susceptible 
of no bias ; he is incapable of imperfect information, 
deceptive impressions, or partial decisions ; he judges 
according to a perfect perception of the dictates of the 
Divine Mind. 

me to do all these works, that [I have done them] not from myself." 
See also John xvi. 13. 

" Thus our Lord says, " Whosoever receiveth me, receiveth not 
" me, but him who sent me." Markix. 37. " My doctrine is not 
*' mine, but his who sent me." John vii. 16. " He who believeth 
*' on me, believeth not on me, but on him who sent me." lb. xii. 44. 

" 2 Tim. ii. 13. " 'O d'^tvl^q e.coc. Tit. i. 2. 

'* See Ps. xxxiv. a. IPet. ii.d. Heb.vi. 4. Matt. v. 8. Rom. 
vii. 23. Acts xvii. 27. 
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. 4. The possession, by communication from the 
Father, of that very life which is peculiar to the 
Divine Nature, which depends upon nothing extrinsic, 
which is essential and self-active, and which is the 
cause of all dependent existence : ver. 26. The terms 
are plain, that the same spontaneous and independent 
life, which belongs to the Living God, the Father of 
spirits, belongs also to the Messiah. But the circum- 
stance of this being '* ffiven to the Son,'' and the con- 
nexion with the succeeding particular, lead to the 
belief that the reference is to our Lord's official pre- 
rogative, as Mediator and Saviour, of bestowing those 
spiritual blessings which constitute *^ evisrlasting life." 
The appointing of the Son of God to be the Messiah, 
is repeatedly expressed by the term giving}^ As, 
however, according to the scholastic maxim, whatso- 
ever is given must be given according to the capacity 
of the receiver, it is manifest that the Being who is 
competent to such a function as " the giving of ever- 
lasting life*' to the ^* multitude which no man can 
number,'' must have original powers of the highest 
kind. It is the Father's will to constitute him the 
Fountain of divine life to mankind, because he is, in 
HIMSELF, adequate to such a fimction. It betrays a 
gross want of argumentative equity, to say of this 
doctrine, ^* It appears, after all, that nothing was given 
to Christ which he did not already possess.** ^^ Surely 
no sagacity is required, beyond what a child of ordinary 
intellect possesses, to observe the distinction, between 
an original ground of suitableness, in the capacity and 
qualifications of an agent for a given purpose, and a 

" For example, Isaiaklv. 4. JohnJii. 16. 
'* Calm Inq. p. 316. 
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consequent investment of that agent with a particular 
function appropriated to that purpose. 

5. A commission to execute a supreme Judicial 
authority in deciding upon the moral character and 
the future condition of mankind : ver. 27. This 
authority is given to him " because he is the Son of 
man ;'' the distinctive appellation of the Messiah which 
our Lord chose to employ more than any other, and 
ivhich has a marked and evident reference to his state 
of humiliation. The Calm Inquirer observes, and 
very truly, that " it is even implied, John v. 27, that 
the proper humanity of Christ is an essential qualifi- 
cation for the oflSce." ^' Certainly it is ; as, without 
a participation of a real and proper humanity, the Son 
of God could not have been the Messiah. But js it 
necessary to be perpetually repeating to the Unitarians, 
that their opponents believe ** the proper humanity of 
Christ** no less than themselves ?—^ It is, moreover, 
peculiarly congruous with' the nature and requisites of 
the case, iii the estimation of Divine Wisdom, that the 
Judge of men should be himself a real, but spotless 
and perfect man ; who experimentally knows the cir- 
cumstances of human nature, and can be touched 
with the fellow-feeling of its infirmities and sorrows.^* 
Some understand, by this authority to execute judg- 
ment, our Lord's presiding, as the Founder of Chris- 
tianity, over the moral resurrection, or the reformation 
of mankind by the efficacy of his doctrine. But it is 
manifest that, without the most unreasonable violence 
of construction, the terms of vers. 28 and 29 cannot 
be applied to any other than the literal and universal 

*' CaJim Inq, p. .34 1 . 

" See Note [B], at the end of this Section. 
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resurrection of the dead, and to the final judgment 
which will he connected with it. 

Now, all these circumstances of delegation, instruc- 
tion, commission, and a perfect union of will, motive, 
and purpose with the Divine Father, were the neces- 
sary attributives of a Mediator and Saviour ; who, by 
the nature and conditions of his office, was to be the 
" servant of God, his chosen, the delight of his soul," 
whom " the Father set apart and sent into the world,** 
and who was ^^ faithfiil to him that constituted him, — 
" as a Son over his [the Father's] house.** " They 
are all characters of official subordination. 

The other parts of the description present characters 
oi supreTnacy. 

1. K parity oi operative power : ver. 1*7. It may 
be objected that the words do not necessarily imply 
more than a resernhhrncey and that only in some re- 
spects. But this construction is resisted by two 
circumstances. 

(1 .) The turn of the argument. Upon the principle 
of the objection, Jesus is made to say, ** Because the 
divine agency is incessantly exerted in the machinery 
of the universe, therefore I may do any thing, though 
it violate the sabbatic law.** If such reasoning could 
be admitted, it would be equally allowable to argue 
that, as God in his infinite dominion deprives men of 
their enjoyments, health, and lives, so a creature 
might rightfully take away the property or the life of 
his fellow. The implication in our Lord's words 
evidently is a right to work on the Sabbath, because 
providential agency is not intermitted on that day : 

" Isa. xlii. 1 ; John x. 36 ; Heb. iii. 2, 6, reading, with the best 
authorities,^ avrov, not ovrov. 
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thus putting both his will and his power on a par with 
those of his Father* 

(2.) The nature of the work from which the discus- 
sion originated. It was a miracle. Now> on the 
supposition of the mere humanity of the Christ, the 
work was wrought by God ; Jesus was but the organ, 
or rather the declarer, of the divine agency. His 
reply to his adversaries would then have been, '^ This 
work was wrought by the immediate interposition of 
God himself, to whom the law of the sabbatic rest 
cannot be applied.^' On the other hand, as Jesus so 
manifestly makes himself, in distinction from the 
Father, the agent of the miracle, he asserts for himself 
a power to control the laws of nature, a power unde- 
niably the same with that which fixed them, and which 
actuates the universe according to them. Thus, on 
this ground also, we are inevitably led to understand 
the words as denoting an equaUty both of power and 
of right : " My Father worketh until now ; I also 
work/* 

This interpretation is strengthened by another 
assertion, with which our Lord follows up the former : 
" Whatsoever things the Father doeth, those things the 
'* Son also doeth, in like manner." There is nothing 
in the connexion to restrict the universal terms to 
any specific objects. They plainly affirm a proper 
universality of operations, and an identity in the mode 
of performing those operations : that is, that the works 
of the Father, as to both their nature and manner, are 
equally the works of the Son. 

2. The sovereign power to confer animal life: 
ver. 21 . " The Son also giveth life to whom he will.'' 
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The occasion of the discourse was the restoration of 
vital action to paralytic limbs, which, in a popular 
sense, might be called dead. This shows that physical 
life was the object intended : a^d the same thing is 
proved by the connexion of the topic with the great 
Aiture fact of revelation, the resurrection of all the 
dead.^^ 

3. The effecting of that mysterious and astonishing 
work, the future restoration to life of the whole human 
race : ver. 25. It is not ^' incredible that God should 
'^ raise the dead \** but it is absolutely so that any other 
being should. To hear the voice of any one is, in 
scriptural phraseology, to acknowledge and obey the 
authority of the person.^* When it is declared that 
" the dead shall hear the voice of the Son of God,** 
the evident implication is, that such power is possessed 
by him, as can and will effect that most stupendous 
work, the universjal resurrection. 

4. The exercise oi judicial authority in determining 
the final condition of all the individuals of mankind : 
vers. 27, 29. Such a work as this could no more be 
delegated to an inferior intelligence, than could the 

*• " Thus the meaning is, * he raiseth to eternal life whom he "wiU.* 
No man sxirelj can imagine that this is an irrational will, without 
motive, a party-inclination which has no respect to the actions and 
character of those whp shall be raised. In what follows, Jesus ex- 
plains himself by saying, that it is * those who have done good,' who 
belieye in him, whom he will raise to eternal life. The expression 
' whom he will,' is likewise equivalent to saying, the Father hath 
subjected all things to the will of Christ; the same idea that is 
expressed, in the next verse, by giving all judgment to him." — /. D. 
Michaelis Anmerk, z, d. o, 

' '* Exod. xxiv. 7. Deut. iv. 30 ; viii. 20. Ps. xcv. 7. Nehem. 
xiii. 27, and many other instances. 
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government o( the universe. It requires the highest 
attributes of Deity for its performance.^^ 

5. A claim of homage to the Son, the same in kind 
and equal in degree, with the homage which is due 
to the Almighty Father : ver. 23. " That all may 
" honour the Son as they honour the Father.'* It has 
been pleaded that not an identity or an equality of 
honour is here intended, but only such a resemblance 
as would still reserve the infinite distance between the 
objects : as, because it was the eastern custom to pay 
respect to kings with the same bodily gestures that were 
used in divine worship, the convention of Israel ** bowed 
" down their heads, and prostrated themselves to Jeho- 
" vah and to the king."*' But there is a total want 
of similarity in the cases. The circumstances of the 
occasion put the expression used by Jesus quite out of 
the range of comparison with the Hebrew phrase. 
The thing in question was, not civil homage, but 
religious supremacy and honour. The point of the 
case lay in his having used language, which the Jews 
construed into an assumption of equality with God. 
Upon Unitarian principles, our Lord must have been 

^ See the further examination of this subject in Capitule VI. of 
this Chapter. 

•* 1 Chron. xxix. 20. Three words, of which the first and last 
are used in this passage, " have this difference of meaning : (1.) *n)7 
is to incline the head and shoulders^ which sometimes preceded a 
more profound gesture of respect. (2.) JT]? signifies the bowing of 
the upper parts of the body down to the knees, as in 2 Chron. vii. 3. 
(3.) njC^?^ denotes to fall down on the knees, and put the forehead 
on the ground or floor; to prostrate one's-self; which was practised 
in the civil homage of the oriental nations, not only to superiors, but 
to equals also.'* — Simonis et Eichhorn, Lex» p. 1617. The same 
distinctions are stated by Gresenius, under the respective words, in 
his Handworterbuchf and Lex. Man, 
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among the most unfortunate of apologists : for he 
ought to have said, ** It is true that I claim an honour, 
but I arrogate not that which belongs to God : it is, 
indeed, his will that all should honour the Son ; but, 
be not mistaken, this honour is essentially different 
from that which is due to the Father, and is altogether 
inferior to it." Yet, so far from this, the Lord Jesus 
reasserts his claim in language more striking, and less 
capable of being misunderstood ; language which, if it 
were indeed not meant to affirm an identity of nature 
and dignity, cannot be freed from the charge of 
being the most ill-timed, offensive, and dangerous 
that can be imagined ; not to say, absolutely impious. 
Whenever in Scripture the phrase to honour God occurs, 
or any equivalent expression, it always denotes relu 
ffiofis homage ; the making God our end and object 
in all our actions, the celebration of his praises, obe- 
dience to him, and confidence in him : and this ^^ his 
glory, he will not give to another.^" To honour, 
then, the Son as we honour the Father, must be to 
have our thoughts, affections^ and actions, directed to 
him, and our hope and confidence reposed on him, in 
the same manner. It is a paltry evasion to say, with 
Mr. Lindsey, that this text " does not relate to wor- 
ship at all ;"^* for, though the formal act of prayer or 
any other explicit mode of adoration be not mentioned, 
all and every act or mode of worship is included^ as 
the species under a genus. A very liberal divine, and 
a scholar and critic incomparably superior to Mr. 
Lindsey, the celebrated Doderlein, says of this pas- 

** See 1 Sam. ii. 30. Ps. xxix. 2. Prov. iii. 9. Isa. xlii. 8 ; 
xxix. 13; Iviii. 13. 1 Tim. i. 17. Rev. six. 7. 
" Lindsey* s Sequel to his Apoh p. 110. 
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sage, *^ These words of Jesus possess such perspicuity, 
that nothing can be desired more decisive."^' 

Mr. Belsham disposes of this argument by a sum- 
mary assertion.^^ According to his interpretation, 
Mosesy John, or Paul, might have used the same lan- 
guage ; for each of them was the bearer of a message 
from Ood, a message to which " the very same 
regard is due as to an oracle delivered by God him- 
self ;" and each might, with the greatest propriety, 
have said, as one of them actually did say, ** He that 
** despiseth, despiseth not man, but God, who hath also 
" given unto us his Holy Spirit." But can any person 
think it compatible with their character and spirit, to 
have declared, ^^ In consequence of the message with 
which we are charged, it is the will of the Eternal 
God that all men should honour us, as they honour 
HIM : he that honoureth not us, honoureth not the 
Great Being who commissioned us?" — Is any senti- 
ment analogous to this to be found in their speeches 
or writings ? Is not every turn of thought and ex- 
j^ression invariably of the contrary description, and 
marked with the most scrupulous jealousy, to ** give 
" unto the Lord the glory due unto his name ?" Can 
the implication be imagined, without shocking every 
pimis feeling ? — And can we suppose that Jesus, the 
pure and lowly in heart, " the wisest and best of 
teachers," had less delicacy of soul, less sensibility to 

•• Institviio Theohgi Christiani, nostris Temporibus accommodata ; 
Norimb. 1784. vol. i. p. 333. The author died in 1792. 
, «T « The obvious meaning is, that, Christ being the messenger of 
€rod, the very same tegard'is due to his message which would be due 
to an oracle delivered by God himself; and that to disregard Christ 
under this character is the same affront to the Supreme Being, as it 
would be to disregard the voice of God himself." — Calm Inq, p. 362. 
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the approaches of pride, or less horror ^t thea^mi- 
blance of blasphemy, than his far inferior follower^ ? 

The Inquirer is also mistaken in . that which he 
assumes as the ground of our Lord s claim. That 
ground is not his quality as a messenger from Gsod, 
but it is expressly declared to be his exercise of uni- 
versal judgment ; a work which the Father hath, 
indeed, committed to him, it being a part. of his 
official functions as the Messiah, but which plainly 
implies prerequisites not lower than divine per- 
fections.^* 

It is, to say the least, not improbable th^t ti^ 
offence taken by the opponents of Jesus had resp^^ 
also to the language vyrhich he had used to the Qhject 
of his miraculous beneficence : for it is the same 
leading sentiment (the controverted question coucan>- 
ing the dignity and the claims of the admired and 
reviled Teacher) which runs through the diaXoguea 
and narrative of chapters ix. and x. . The first part 
(ch. ix. 1 ; X. 21,) appears to have occurred a very 
short time, perhaps only one day, before the second, 
(x. 22 — 38,) in which we find resumed both the sub- 
ject and the imagery of the former. Our Lord had 
graciously sought out the poor man who had made 
so good a use of his imperfect knowledge ; " and said 
" to him. Thou believest on the Son of God 1 The 
" man answered. Who is he. Lord, that I may believe 
^^ on him ? Jesus said to him, Even thou hast seen 
" him, and he that is speaking with thee is he. And 
" he said, I believe. Lord ! and worshipped him.'* 
The man had confessed his belief that Jesus was a 
prophet, evidently meaning a person commissioned and 

*• See Note [C], at the end of this Section. / 
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authorized by God : but the sentence (put in the form 
of an assertion, to denote that, though it required an 
answer of assent, our Lord knew his state of mind, 
and the answer which would correspond to it), ^^ Thou 
" believest on the Son of God I" seems intended to 
conduct the mind to an order of thought superior to 
the miracle or the authority which had been already 
acknowledged ; to the quality of the person, rather 
than to the dignity of the office. The worship which 
the grateful beneficiary paid to his Lord appears, 
from the Tery mode in which it is introduced, to have 
been something more deep and solemn than any act of 
civil homage. We cannot doubt that it corresponded 
to his views of his fienefactor, though they could as 
yet be only obscure and defective ; and that therefore 
it rose to a strong religious veneration. Jesus evi- 
dently accepted it with approbation : but it may well 
be doubted, whether to have accepted any mere civil 
homage would have been congruous with his spirit 
and character. It is further worthy of observation, 
that the apostle John never uses this verb but to 
express a religious act ; either the adoration of the 
True God, or, in several instances in the Book of 
Revelation, the idolatrous homage paid to the anti- 
christian power, which is certainly to be understood as 
an impious rivalship to lawful worship. Of course 
I except ch. xx. 28 ; which, with other passages upon 
the homage accepted by Christ, will be considered in 
a following part of this Inquiry. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. V. 

Note [A], page' 69. 

** From the established doctrine of the Jews [on the lawMness of 
works of mercy on the sabbath} Jesus might hare made a vindica- 
tion, easy and offensive to no one, of what he had done and com- 
manded : but he was pleased, on occasion of this irrefragable and 
public miracle, to speak of his own superhuman dignity. — When 
Jesus says, not * the Father worketh still,' but * my Father,' &c. he 
gives us to understand, as every one must perceive, that God is his 
Father in a manner altogether peculiar. The least that could be 
deduced from it would have been, that he avowed himself to be the 
Messiah, whom it was the practice of the Jews to call the S<m of Gad, 
But when we read forwards, we find it clear that he declares himself 
to be the Son of God, in a much higher sense than that in which 
the Jews conceived of the Messiah.— 'And I also work.' In this 
expression, Jesus ascribes this miracle to himself, as a partaker witii 
God in a common operation. No prophet, no mere man, can say 
this of himself: such a one has no part in the production of a 
miracle; it is the reverse; God is the sole author of the whole. 
But still greater is the case, when the miracle is described as a 
breach of the great sabbath of the world, and Jesus is represented as 
' working still' with God ; for thus he declares himself to be He who, 
on the seventh day of the creation * rested from all his works ;' and 
who is that Being, but the Creator of the world ? But can we under- 
stand these words of Christ, as referring to a. subject so very great as 
a Divine Nature dwelling in him ? I scarcely see how they can possibly 
be understood .otherwise : and at least the apostle John, who recites 
this discourse, must have so understood it. In the positions- which 
he lays down against certain erroneous teachers, he maintains that 
* all things were made by the Word,' and that, * without him, noliiing 
was made that has been made.' In his Gospel, he selects the parti- 
cular discourses of Jel^us which were adapted to confirm those 
positions ; and thus — ^the man Jesus is described as united with the 
Eternal Word, who created the world. Even the Jews find in these 
words, something exceedingly great : * He maketh himself equal to 
God.' This he certainly does, when he represents himself as resting 
with God from the creation of the world ; but as, from time to time, 
interrupting this rest, this sabbath of the world, by miracles ; and as 
working those very miracles in conjunction with God. In his 
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answer to the Jews, be does not tell them that thej had misunder- 
stood him, and that he by no means intended to make himself equal to 
God ; but he repeats the matter, and expresses it iii terms which 
may eyen be regarded as stronger than the former ; since he main- 
tains that he performs all divine works, in a community of operation 
with the Father, not excepting the resurrection of the dead itself" 
[that most stupendous work of omnipotence]. /. D, Michaelisy 
Anmerhung £• d, o. 

> 

Note [B], page 73. 
'* It can scarcely be deemed a difficulty that Jesus is declared to 
be the judge of men ' because he is a son of man,' that is a man, 
and so far like the rest of mankind. For, in this very debate with 
tke JewB, he also declared himself to be the Son of God, entitled 
, to the sanoe honours as the Father, and possessed of those divine 
perfections by which he is competent to this work of judgment, 
as being possessed of infinite knowledge, holiness, and righteous- 
ness : aiKl, through the whole of his discourse, he so urges this 
point that the reader cannot lose sight of it. But, in this pars^raph, 
he assigna as the reason why God had given to his Son the authority 
of judgment over mankind, that he was a man, a partaker of the 
human nature. . In this, we admire the arrangement' of divine benig- 
nity, that God has given to mankind a Saviour and Sovereign, who 
possesses our: own nature .united with his Divine Majesty, and is, in 
all respects, sin excepted^ like unto us. ( — The same sentiment is 
advanced in 1 Tim. iL 5 ; Phil. ii. 7, 9 ; Heb. ii. 6, 17 — ^iv. 15, 16 — 
V. 1, 2.) On this account, the apostle, -preaching to the Athenians 
that Christ was ordained by God to be the' Judge of the world, with 
express purpose denominates him, a man^ ap^p. But what appears 
to me as perhaps the most remarkable circumstance in our Lord's 
design, is his intending a reference to the sublime vision of Daniel, 
in which the Messiah is described as * like to a son of man ;' to 
convey the idea that his character and government would not be like 
those of the worldly monarchies which are represented by savage 
animals, but that his conduct would be gentle and humane, as that of 
a man with men." Specimen Hermeneutico-Tbeologicwn de Appel- 
latione tov Xiov tov *Av6pktvov, auctore Wesselio Scholten ; pp. 18, 19. 
Utrecht, 1809. 

These remarks are just and important ; but Mr. Scholten is mis- 
taken in his supposition .that the absence of the article in this passage 
distinguishes the phrase from 6 Yloc tov dvBpwjrovy and brings it 
under the anarthrous form which signifies, in the Hebrew and Syriac 

G 2 
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idiom, merely a human being. Tha form of tho. planer h^^y &ri 
Ycoc avdpoiTov lojl^ is in consequence of a jfule of the GT^ekidiom; 
established by the most satis&ctory evidence, that the predicate of a 
proposition^ whether the substantive verb be eaq^^ressed or not, should 
be without the article. See Bishop MicWet9»'8 long and satisfactory 
Note, in his Doctrine qf the Qre^k Artkle^ pp. TIt— 7l6. . 

Note {C\ page 80. 

If we possessed any unc^c^tionaUe method pf ascertaining in 
what manner the te^nn^ ftnd phra^^ ipf anciient writers,. which have 
become matter of .coutcov^i^. in. later Jwes, were understood by 
those who lived in qx near the age of the, authors, and who.^poke the 
sa^e language, .we. npight be apt to. think that we enjoyed a signal 
assistance for interpretation., In aome respects this circumstance, 
could it be realized, would ba.fpund advantageous ; yet by nam^ans 
to a g^at e^teijM;* If passions and prepossessing opinioni 90u}<i be 
Jaid asi4c, th^ diPSculty .of interpreting the writings, of antiquity 
wquldi not bCi so great as it is often represented to be. This di^ully 
is litUiq ppmplained of with regard to the didactic Greek an4. B.oman 
writers; and9.«virith. respect to the historians iiodpoetftufstiU' lass* 
The great. streaoi of that traditional, communication <>f • granviwr And 
interpretation, which has been transmitted, by a liifing<<andi f^€iMy 
uninterrupted auccesaion, in schools and coUegea, from tbevpurest 
classic times to the. present day,; the ancient scholi2^,.'glossarias, 
lexicons, and grammatical treatises, which are extant ;T-rthe.study> of 
the context ; — ^the comparison of passages : — and an acquired fami- 
liarity with the language, style, and manner of authors ; — ^have .been 
found sufficient to establish in the minds of rational men a prevailing 
acquiescence in the generally received understanding of the Gr^eek 
and Latin languages. The chief toil of criticism has been the 
emendation of corrupt passages, and the explanation of technical 
terms and uncommon phrases. 

It might be thought that an advantage of this kind is to be derived 
to the study of the New Testament, from the writings of the earliest 
Greek fathers. But such an expectation would be disappointed. 
Those authors had little knowledge of rational and impartial prin- 
ciples of interpretation ; and they appear to have adopted, with 
unsuspecting acquiescence, any arbitrary and fanciful gloss on the 
words of scripture, which promised to answer a present purpose. 
Though a better judgment is manifested in the comments of Basil, 
Chrysostom, and some others of the fourth century, yet the contro- 
versies which had been so warmly agitated, and die active part tak^i 
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by those einiiient men, prevent our adducing them as witnesses, 
except "Wheri a reasonAble" ground can be assigned fbr regarding their 
judgment, in any particular case, as unbiassed. 

Iff howeVer, we had a writer who was merely a man of letters, and 
who had transfused into any kind of explicatory composition those 
passages of the New Testament which affect our inquiry, upon other 
principles and with other views than what might be presumed to 
actuate a professed theologian ; such a writer would, in all men's 
estsmatioii, be e'ntitled tof cottSidi^rdbletegard: 

An author approaching to ihh idea is Nonnus of Panopdis in 
Egypt. tJiifbrtunately his tige is rather late, he having flourished 
at the end of the fourth, or the begintiing of the fifth century ; yet 
this was many centuries before the ancient Oreek eeased to be a 
Hving language. Nothing is known of the life or character of 
NonnuS. Two poems of his are extant ; the Dionysiaca, a long epic 
ebiji^bsition on the life and actions of Bacchus, but so loaded with 
digressions and episodes as to include a chaos of heathen fables, lavish 
ih mythological learning, and, with much extravagance, exhibiting 
iMa^ky of genius ; aiid a Paraphrase of the Gospel of John, in Homeric 
versification. ' ' ;The style and manner of this latter composition shows 
timt Che author's design was to display his poetical talent, rather 
than to prince a theological work. All things considered, I think 
it may be taken as a fair specimen of the manner in which a man, 
whose vernacular language was Greek, understood the phrasieology 
of' the evangelist, at the distance of three hundred years from the 
publication of his gospel. It is adduced as an illustration rather 
than as an evidence ; and the judicious reader will fbrm his own 
dpinioft'upon the degree of regard to which it is entitled. I shall 
icopy th^ metaphrase on the principal passages which are qu6ted in 
^Secdfiftts V. tod 'VI. 

" The Father worketh until now in modes corresponding with the 
constant order of the universe, and I the Son skilfully execute tl^e 
work." John v. 17. 

KoI dcdv ddrcy4v€0\oy l^v KUcXiiffKe roK^a, 
' ' *ltr^wy Uy'itxos litoxfpaydi^ 0tifft\Tfi. 
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-and caUed the self-existent God his dwn FMher, eifaalHng 
his own gloty to the celestial king." ver. 18. 
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OUScv Ip IdrriTi imn^ffercu vUs ayvtrffcu, 

Ei fxrj icaBfyj^eicy k6p rtXiovra roKrja* 

"Epya yap fiv tyl irorrdl Tlar^ip €fi6s omroira ^^€1, 

Tavra 9c^v ytvcrriv fufui^fitvos vi6s dvwrffei. 

** The Son can never perform any thing by his own determination, 
only what he beholds his own Father accomplishing: for all the 
works whatsoever my Father doeth, those in one [i. e. in unison or 
together,] the Son performeth, imitating God the Father," ver. 19. 

"O^i/jLov vtcl 9uK€v ZkTfy Kpiffiy, t^ppA ic€ irdan€i 

Tfea rtfiifffwriv iffo^vyov f yfvcrfipi, 

OTd T€ KvBaivovari koH vi^ifi^Hovra roicfia. 

El dk ris dKKoirp6&<xK?<oy ^f t v6ov, od Be roKrjos 

KvSeuv€t A6yov vtet, iced od ytveriipa y€podp€i. 

" Tlie whole final judgment of mankind he hath given to the Son, 

in order that all may honour the Son as equal in rank to his Father, 

and in the manner in which they glorify the Father who reigns on 

high. But if any one has a versatile mind, and does not glorify the 

Word the Son of the Father, he does not pay homage to the Father." 

ver. 23. 

OviroT€ Tolfjunis 
OftroT€ TtSea radra di6?iKvr<u, eUrSKc fiifJiin^ 
AthofidTots di^/uriv lA.f|( KVK\oi6fi€vos cudv, 
Od94 ris dpnd^uev ifii^v inann6^pova trolfUfriv 
X€ip6s d^^ i^fier4pTiSt y€v4rris ifiis Srri, vofi€ji€W 
"Os fioi ireSca BuKcVf ihriprtpos eirA-cro fcdmwu. 
Avris eyw, fie^etev re TLarrjp efidSf tv y4yos ifffUu, 
"E/i^vrov, aur6v€pefJiP0Vt odev tpvrd [xitpia KOfffxov. 

" Never, never shall these sheep *of my flock perish, while the 
world remains revolving in spirals on its self-moving arches. Nor 
can any snatch my timid flock from our hand ; for my father who 
gave me the sheep to feed, is superior to all. I myself and my 
sovereign Father, are one genus, of mutual nature, self-originated, 
and from which are derived the innumerable oflbpring of the 
universe." chap. x. ver. 28, 29. 

Aoyoy airoi ty ^ipifjUZonf irSpf KOfffif 
Ka2 KoBapris 7rctXdfM)s dyitp a^ppiffiffffaro 9c(r/u^, 
'T/Ac7s wppopa fivdoy ^x«^0^7|cur0e ficwivrcs, 
"Orrt ©cow f^e&ovros iyc^ irofs ; 

" The Word whom the Sovereign Ruler sent into the world, and 
sealed by the holy decree of his pure hand, do you in your fury 
charge with a foolish speech [for sa3ring] that, I am the Son of the 
living God ?" ver. 36. 
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El 0toJkh€pi itAB9» 
'Ufieripov ytven\pos dr4pfwvos a^ta p4^Uf 
"Epyots ij/ier(pott rdirtp ^Spoicc fidprvs dronn), 
*04>pd K€ yivcaCKOtre 0coirv€i$(rr^ riyl fi6$^ 
'fis 4y ifioi TcA.^6ct y^virr\s ^fios, 8rri K<d adrbs 
'Ayxt^ta^Si dfnipurros^ 6ftjifuy6s ^lu roinios, 

"If, by my life-giving word, I do things worthy of my infinite 
Father, by my works which your eyes have witnessed, that ye may 
know, by a divinely-inspired declaration, that my Father exists in 
me, that I also am manifested as near to my Father, indivisible firom 
him, equal to him." ver. 38, 



*l ► •i-'.jf'i ■..: MH¥^Y?P^-'-XjV^q /^troljf n;M.if -u/ipi , 

SON OF OOD, ONE WITH THE FATHER. ^^ 
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pfurase, to be one. — A characteristic of. our Lord'f manner of teachinjr.-^r-Pecu- 
•litoityoftiietncne8aAr<Ji<riarwit«tlijralh4r. -'■ ^"'' ''''• V^'^^' ' "' 

■ , ". . n\i ' ./ ■ T i» ;f 'i ♦ / .'■ •»■«] «** ^ni[»'t d:) >} 

'* Xhe Jews stirrounded him and ^aid to him, How long dost thou hold us in. 
"Jiisi^nife'? 'lI»iioii'itf*tiiilcnirt»^ ' '•> ^'' ■' W/MTr^'^J 

" Jesus answered them ; I did tell you, ai^d J9 44 QOt >e^ve.; )7^ Jfftt^ 
" which I do in the name of my Father, these testify concerning "mfi^. But 7^ 
<*'beriBMS''4iotbftb.3rto^dn#ti offiby'A^p: iU 1 4A8f SaAU-fm, fh^'tleep^ear 
** jv^^ v^ce, an^ XloiDw thep^ and .the; follow m^e t and J ffff ^i^ ff^j^^foji^pp^l. 
*' life, and they shall ^ever perish, and no one shall snatch thenv put of my hand- 
" My Fathel,-i9|oi9af^t[thlnn}-tb ma, ii greater 'tJ^an^ all Viebid do ofa^U-iklVlkx 
", si^tch [then^] oyt pf the hfmd of njy Father. 1 and th^ .^f^^f) ^fi pi|*- , f 

'* Then again the Jews took up stones, with a view to stone him. Jesus an- 
** swered them ; Manf gdOd wtn^ I bave Atkm ttafotL fi«tn kny FMei i ifi^^hi<^ j 
** of those wor]gs do ye stone me ? . . i 

*'The 'Jews answered him; For a good work we stone thee not, but for 
**: blaqpheitir »-^uid hf causes tbou, who art a man^ tmkiMt th^«^ Qodj i< » 

" Je^ua answeied them; Is it not written in your law. '.I sa^ yejuce|»ds/'| 
"'Iflie'cafifedgoas,' those' to whom the word of God was f addressed J, '(and the 
" Scripture cannot be annulled,) doyt jii^ to hltn wiomUli Falkerlhttiiatft \iptA 
** an4 sent into the world. Thou blasphenv^t, be^usf J sfdd, I .^ the Spp of 
"^CkW?" If I clonot'the ^orls of my' Father, gi^e me not credit': Vt; if I 
" do tt^ei)i]„ t^qm^h ye gire not credit to ine» givv citcdit>to fbe t«oi^s t^t^l" 
" may know and be assured that in me is the Father, and J iof him." — Mui Zf : 

In ttnh portion of tie doctrine of Jesuis,' we find the 
following particulars : ., , j r 

1. The avowal, so often made on, other occasions, 

^ The clause, *' as I said unto you,!' (y^rt 2^f) ^&' j<»pe4 t^^-^ 
following words, not only in conformity with the best eoitipnei and 
translations, but because this position appears more closely accoraant 
with (fti6 hutancet ofciattses beginning with KaB&Cf iii th^Wit^gs 
of John. Many authorities omit it. 



of his official stAordinoHon to the Father ; in haying 
been designated, commissioned, sent, and endowed 
with a peculiar property in his people ; and in exer- 
cising miraculous poWerd hj the authority of the 
Father. 

2. The assertion of his own power to confer the 
blessings of salvation ; namely, holy character, im- 
ismriA happbiess, d^UVerance^^tti morat'danger, and 
security against all possible hostility* Let it be 
observed that, in the evident nature of the case, and 
according to the uniform tenor of Scripture, the 
bestowment of such gilts implies the attribute of All- 
sttfficii^ncy in the D6h6t. 

:3,:Tlii^ assurance of security is repeated, with a 
coii&*fl!t)&to^ d«rdlaration that the Omnipotence of the 
Almighty Father is pledged to the same object* 

4. TRi^fe^ two assurances are consolidated into the 
pi^opoflition,!** I and my Father arb one/' 

To obtain, a satisfactory conclusion as to the me?.n- 
ing of the) expressions ^* to be one," (er etvaC) it is 
nWfc^^ty to review the few passages of the New 
Te^»mBiit in which it occurs. 

; 16 M^i'xVli. 11, 21—23,* the connexion shows that 

• ^ , 

ikkQibemffreciproccMy one which is predicated of Christ, 
hklQlivine Father, and his disciples, is the union of 
cordial and generous love in the present life, foidrof 
celeg^al happiness in the iuture state« 

1 Cor. iii. 8, " He that planteth, ai^d he that water- 
eth, are one. Here the union of design and coope^ 
ft6»Um fer pMnly intended. 

There are no other ihstances, except the one now 
under , consideration. . The phrase occurs, indeed^ in 

' Cited at length in p. 93. 
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a passage whidi is regarded, upon strong eyideacis, as 
dpuri<)usi 1 John v. 7> ftnd, if we were to argue from 
that passage we should say that the eonnexion shows 
the reference to be to cbnsent^ or the union of ^ti- 
mony. The Septuagint furnishes only two or three 
eifamples : and their manifest signification is the closest 
union, either of reseunbbtmef . or of cofi^wtUm} \ 

It is, therefore, manifest^ that, the gramtnatieaiL g^ense 
of the phrase will not, of itself, deternsine it^ ^3(act 
import ; . and that the mealing must be ascertained^ 
in every instance, by an attention to the nature and 
dtcum^taafhces of the given case. 

What, then, is the kind of union which the nature 
and circumstances of the case before us point out ? 
It is a union for the beetowment of the most important 
blessings, for. the averting of the greatest evils, iqr a 
sover^gn . and effectual preservation from^ spiritual 
danger and eternal ruin. These are the plain £icts of 
the case. It is, therefore, a amio^ *of boweb. — ^VNo 
^^* one shall dnatch th^m out of my hand ;-~nO) one can 
^^snat^h them out of my Father's hand : — I and the 
" Father are one." 

The, ai^mfi^itative connexion of the clause requires 
also to be attended to^ Jesus had affirmed the ade- 
quacy of his (yum power for the certain salvation of his 
sincere followers ; aa well as that of God his Father. 
Therefore, to show that he had not exceeded the 
bounds of truth in the assertion, and to furnish a 
sufficient ground of reason for it, he adds, ^^ I and the 
Father are one.'' The union of power is thus shown 
to be a real identity of power;* 

. ^ They are Gen. xli. 25, 26. Exod. xxvi. 11. 
* " Not clff {unus) one and the same person^ but Iv (unum) one 
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Tbe hearers of Je^iis rastantly accused. hiin of 
assuming' divine honours, and were proceeding to a 
summary execution of their (».pital law against blas- 
phemy. Whether their alarm was sincere or affected, 
it is dear that there must have been an apparent 
ground for it. 

The Lord Jesus might have* answered ; •* I accept 
your coD^truction, but I deny your charge. I have 
uttered no impiety, for I have claimed no more than 
J have a right to claim. I am the Messiah, whose 
goings forth' *have been from of old, ^ven from the 
days of eternity. I am not only a man like your- 
selves, bcit I existed aoid acted before my taking flesh, 
as the Shepherd' of Israel, the Lord of I>avid, the 
King whose throne is for ever and ever**' 

And ' if this were trile, \thy did he not so answer? 
We reply, that, admittiiig the truth x^ the assertion 
supposed, there are good reasons to account for his 
having declined to m^ke it. It would have been in- 
<^n$iBtent with tiie present st^e of the advancement 
of his dispensation ; it would have been a departure 
from that rule of reserve which we have ample evi- 
dence *that he most carefully adhered to ; and he had 

and tbe same thing. The Father has communicated his power to 
the Son." Calm Inq. p. 235. But what is this to the purpose ? 
No Trinitarian interpreter ever contended ft>r the former representa- 
tion, which would be aa inconsistent with his doctrine as it is with 
the word3 of the passage. The neuter form is necessary to the 
idiomatical expression : and it has been often insisted on by divines, 
from Tertullian downwards, as indicating the unity, not of person, 
but o£ essence. As for the writer's assertion of the ^' communicated 
power," he seems to have little reflected an. the kind, degree, and 
extent of the power which the case requires ; a power which could 
be neither communicated to, nor exercised by, any being merely a 
creature. 
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bifiyre him anoldi^ tiiyode of^ ' prci«ei^£ilg/ trhic^ ' W6 
*iMil presently see was hi aecotdfitncie ^li Hi^ Vigftiyi 
jlractice-ai^ a teacher* "-j ,=m..| r.-Ais^ 

fiot, npoB&ithe Uidtarian hypotke^d, iio 4nOf i¥e' 'diii 
bd udagin^d \i%}r he- c^ould not hatre' li^et' (tik iicen- 
satbn' with the clearest and • most ' poiiiMtf ^nSitl 
ThuMgh he sanr it not t^ 'be^^op*r,' ks yfet; tof'^rbw 
hiniBelf pvUiely to^b^ tfa^ Mesdilih,' there 'ctftrld be hki 
reecson why he' sh^d o<»it"to pi^cltclst th&t^ hi ^v^tiA 
toevdy I armfifn, siibh as- others -men ; aiM ^t^^ty i*^di 
dertitiicmof pi^y and >er»«sity, and ^1 other 'g^oo^ 
pDbicjtpiefi) :detnanded the most prompt aind^tMaM- 
l»giiaiu dieelamtion against 4h^ blasphemy W?th ^1/Ai^ 
heiwaiS'idiai^ged. This course, however, lie'xfidhfrt 
takei li has, indeed, been said that '* he pereriipt(>riiy 
disniea the conehision which the Jews dr^' fr6ni tm 
language/' * Such denial I acknowledge myself ViH^BW 
toidistKiver^ either in a ** peremptory^ or'in at^'ini^iled 
fbrm. The 8eriDu& and att^ittire feadet? nMi^^'d^ide 
for hnietfrion a carefol «cnitinf ofthe iMg^c^^^Idf 
by JfeBtls.in hoBirejJIy. "...» ?'.ui .il *' 

/ i It !was ^o freqattotly practlsled, ' ihat ' ^ef < iiMfy ^^ptch 
nauboe <iti to baiTe been one o^ < t4t3 i(ibgra<iteri^l^ ^t 
oni^X>erd'» style 'of teaching, to r6»^6n' wtth''m^^f!^|^' 
theirlaumre^ or pretended prin&ipki /' ttnd^'toCbiAi- 
dilfi ihein toa point' in which fheirhwn*^^¥i^di]4^ 
not escape from drawing the very^edhclu^fon^ iAAt^ 
they had be^i, at the outset, anxious t<y A^oid/ ^'"^ ^^ * 

. In this way^ therefore, he proceeds/ He - rferiikkds' 
hiaTiaconseiB that, in the phrase of their 'dwti M^i^-' 

* Cahnlnq. p. 218. 

* For example, Matt. idi. 1 --Id; xix. 3*^^, <16'^22^} "xxi. 
23—27; xxii. 16—22. ^ • ' • • ' 
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1iure^,;l«Y^n'W?l^?l^ dmominated «god& 

j^^ji^qs ^h^^Q^ff^udiQe qouldl)e. justly leiiteotauiied 
against him, for having used language in»piyiBg**th«fe 
Qmdo«{9^n^9^.Fa&^s.in.a qpieddl and^'iiiiftqiie jseriibe; 
nfjb^ Iffi^ 1^4i AQt cai}i^ ibimadlf Oody but^Qnij^ by 
t^f^s]l|i^\fii^. ,oft l^i^ oppoQQnte^.had claikned (to be the 
^IV of^God. At thf^ .siyii^ tiane^, he evidenlly aswMieb 
t)^t..)ii^t^w^ title* t(>iAhe^4i^pMted henoui; was greater 
t^^ l^att.QftWJewishfnMigpiatmtes^.!. He tfactn appe^ 
Uhi)^ jLA^quef^tiQnaUe rmirades». as) the ^attestatioiij «f 
ll^^^itruth^ ija ngaia. affirming t^:«?e0ty/AAin^i which had 
Cfif^fi { Hih^e f:^ence; in .terms different/ iniieM» bnt 
i^j^fff^ iq)i )^^ ^^afm.im^orij and mo8t(8tr«ligl)jr eaqnre»- 
Wi^y W^^Vf ^ f^wm Qf power i>ier6/^> ibiotighi that 
W'Plf^f^ '^^^ i^l^im of omiupoteoce, bufc >o£ -at i inkion 'in 
%f W^^ 9^We>^Qd «wrnn^ of .esdsteiiee»:^'i^ in> ififi 

r,.J|ujl^frtb^;(|n|b^i7r€it94iiQn i^ contested^ because the 
" IplHTRs^ Wi ^ppKP^^l^ t^ beJifiTers in general.? ' The 
l^^^ffig^EI ip.il/'jiicb fsvch appltisatiofi 'Qocuroare tkesef :-»^ 
^* In that day ye shall know that I amin my^^FaAherv' 
^V^nd^yj9f4n«wey.a(|d fin ryou :*' JohA xk. 20. \^jYih\j 
%'!^9^i^px\^ f]^^^ |ip i^ine. (^v;n nam^ tko^ • lOirhom 'thou* 
^\ih^tngi)ce]|ime»..th^ttthey may be Oinej afr w6i«-^That 
ijt)ii3yiaU:may be.fM),ef aa thou» Father, \ik me^uidlin 
X\iybk^»/^t%i!^*tl^^y^in usi maybe ooe; tthatitha'^drld 
XM9 baUf^^.vthO't.vthiciu hast sent me r and the glory 
which {thoUvh^t^v^ntamej I have given to tibemv^ 
UiimtK they inay.be. one as we are one. I in them, and 
*'. Ithq^ in- me : that they may be comfdeted* into one,' 
^^ and that the world may know that thou hast sent 

! .Calm j&i^.pv^2d5. Hie same Hue of argatnent n foHoweA by 
Arian, Socinian, and Unitarian writers in general. 
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** me, and hast loved them as thou hast lored me« 
^ That the lore with which thou hast lored me may be 
" in them, and I in them/* chap, xvii* 1 1, 21 — 23, 26. 
*^ If we love one another, God abideth in us, and his 
love is completed in us. By this we know that we 
abide in him, and he in us, that he hath given us<of 
his Spirit.— Whosoever canfesBeth that Jesus is the 
^* Son of God, God abideth in him and he in God : 
** and we know and are confident of the love which 
*^ God hath towards us. God is love.; and he who 
*^ abideth in love abideth in God, and God in him." 
1 John iv. 12, 13, 15, 16. 

From these passages, no one can doubt that the 
phrase of a reciprocal in-dwelUng^ or m-being^ b^scrip** 
turally predicable of the relations which subsist between 
God and sincere Christians in general. The passages 
evidently express an intimate union of hety^ wBwUd 
qffecticns between the Father of spirits and his faithful 
servants, in the present state; the communion lof 
grojcious iaiffiuenaea on his part, and of devotional fed>^ 
ing9 and aatians on theirs ; and that j^ffecHan: cf both 
which will subsist in the heavenly state* This, use of 
the expression may be rationally accounted i for, by 
referring it to the principle, which is more or iless 
conspicuous in the structure of all languages, that 
term& and phrases are occasionally used in senses 
greatly belpw their native strength and sighificancy ; 
the nature of the subject and the circumstances of its 
association pointing out, in all such cases, the re- 
strictions which are uikderstood.^ So Christians are 
directed to aim at being ^^ partakers of a divine dis- 
position,'* to be " perfect as God is perfect," to be 

' See Lord Kaims*8 ElemerUs of Criticism, chap. xx. sect. 3. 
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** holy as he is holy ;'^^ and so, by a different direction 
of the same figure, Christ is represented as '* being 
** made sin Tor us/' and disbelievers of the divine tes- 
timony are said to '^make God a liar/'^® 

Why, then, may not this phrase, when applied to 
Christ and the Father, be regarded as conveying no 
more than a metaphorical in-dwelling, a- union of 
affection and moral principles ?. . We reply that the 
rule just mentioned, a regard to the nature cmd cir- 
ewmstances of the application, will not permit ui so to 
regard it. The case in question refers not to any 
moral quality, but to a oneness of power for the per* 
formance of works winch imply bmnipot^ce. Our 
Lord adduces the in-dwelling of the Father and him-j 
self as a synonymous expression of that ideodtity of 
power; or, more exactly speaking, as a superior and 
more' extensive declaration, confirming, aiid including 
the other.' The peculiarity of the case, therefore, 
lying in its relation to the exertion of omnipotence, 
excludes a metaphorical or merely moral signification^ 
aind obliges us to understand it in a strict, proper, and 
physical sense : it is an identity ofvowE^, such power 
as can belong to Deity alone, implying and resting 
upon an identity of nature. It clearly follow« that 
the title Son of Gody as belonging to Christ, and as 
vindicated by him in this passage, denotes one who 

• 2 Pet. i. 4, ^vaiQ, " origo, — ^ipsa rei natura et essentia, pro- 
prietas insita, indoles^ mores. ^\ Schleusner* Matt. v. 48 ; 1 Pet. 
i. 16. 

" 2 Cor. V. 21, taking afxapTia in its primary and obvious sense, 
with which a rhetorician would first be concerned ; for the inter- 
pretation of sin-offering^ derived from a more narrowed inquiry into 
the peculiarities of Bible-idiom, is a matter of ulterior consideration. 
1 John V, 10. 
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has ike same esgential nature as tlutt c^ tKe Father: 
or, in the words irhich our Lord, so fio* from refosing, 
fixed upon himself, one who '* maketh,^ or repre- 
senteth ^ himself to be God.** 

This eonclusion is strengtiieiied bj obsenring^ the 
ground which our Lord lays to confirm his decla- 
ration : ** If I do not the works of my Father, gire 
** me not credit ; but, if I do, though ye gire not 
** credit to me, gire credit to the works.** The teiW, 
*' works of my Father,* may denote either actions 
done by the command and authority of God,'^ or 
such as are wrought by the immediate power of God: 
To take it here in the former senses is evideittly 
inapplicable to the occasion, and would make '^e 
reasoning nugatory. In the other sense, it suits the 
argument. ** By the miracles, and wonders, an< 
signs, which God wrought through him, — Jesus oj 
Nazareth was a man demonstrated by God**'' to be al 
that he himself claimed, whether by assertion or impli- 
cation. So far he differs not from other inspired 
messengers. God confirmed the mission of prophets 
and apostles by exhibiting miraculous powers through 
them.^' Jesus had all this honour as a man and a 
prophet. But the dirine testimony does not permit 
us to rest at this point. Jesus Christ constantly 
speaks of himself as being, not an instrument only, 
but the Agent, in works of miraculous power : and it 
is remarkable that, while the apostles manifested a 
studious anxiety to avoid using language that could 

" As in John vi. 2S, and Rev. ii. 26. 
" Acte ii. 22. 

" " God wrought very extraordinary [oh rac rv^^vac] miracles 
** through the hands of Paul." Acts xix. 11. 
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b^ coastrned into aaj rq^uresentatipa of theoMelYas 
fft^B that.of arpow^rle«B mstrumeutelUy, tkey ascribad 
the fin^l agmcj, to Christ as readily as to God t^e 
Father. The *^ signs and wonders'' which sancUoncid 
the j^off^tj oi Eaul, and of which the nnoiber ;and 
yaciety.ims sogxaat,.th^ hii^ modesty refused to speak 
pf themt beyqod a slight ap4 necossavy aUusion^ he 
defiiutelj attribute to Christ as their Authoki 
** Christ wrought thein tlv*ough lue."" Here, there* 
foroy are reasons for understanding •our Lord's words 
^ assrertipg,^ himself a pp.wer of divipe agency, and 
coi^a^uently the possession of diTiAe perfections, ^^ I 
" do the. works of my Fath^er,— that ye. may knoif an^ 
M^ assured that \% pae i$ the.Fath^, ai^d \ in hipi/'. 
J^. the exp^nn^ent, in .in)^nati(>n» b^ ]poi^46^qf 
pitting thpse. words into the mouth, of an lapj^stlCf 
l^t J^ejipr, John, or Paul say, " I and p^od are oqc :. 
||do Jth^ works pi God; God is in m,9,.,and J Jix.hipa." 
^^T^i pn^i.feds that the supppsition is, nojk mons^rpua, 
^^i^;,.^Vt ijatpA^r^^ble* .Yet, on Unitarian principles,. 
(^hichjaflBbrnji,.that these phrases are " applicable to 
l^liev^r^ in general," without any investigation of the 
groju^ds ^nd the diversity of application,) we oi^ht to 
fp^^.,j[io .difficulty in making the supposition. The 
a^^ptioi} pfsjufh language by any inspired man,^ 
mii^^^ b^ ^ftqt J)^f;ely allowably, not merely, capable of 
Iv^ifig palliated^ bpt strictly and unequivocally in.cha- 
racjier vith piety, humility, meekness, and lowliness 
of hpartt— Unitariamsm requires me to believe this I 

" Rom. XV. 18. 
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Capitule II. 

PASSAGES ELUCIDATING OUR LORD's USE OF THE APPELLATION, 

THE SON OF MAN. 



In the discourses of our Lord, whether private or 
public, whether in the bosom of his friends or under 
the jealous observation of his enemies, the style 
which he was pleased most frequently to use, for 
describing himself, was that of the^Son ofman^ 6 vlo9 
Tov avOpoiwovj^ with the article to denote particularity. 
On an examination of all the passages in which it 
occurs, it appears that, when this appellation is used, 
it is always with a reference to some acknowledged 
character, function, or work of the Messiah : so that, 
in nearly every instance, the sentence is an apophthegm 
of the doctrine concerning the Messiah, and might 
stand as such, quite independently of any particular 

1 Some have affirmed that we ought to translate the phrase, the 
son of the manf and that the allusion is to David as the ancestor of 
Jesus. But this assertion proceeds on ignorance of the Greek 
idiom, or inattention to it. A noun governed hy another noun 
which has the article, must itself also take the article ; and vioe 
versd. See Middleton on the Greek Article, pp. 69 — 71. On this 
particular phrase, that distinguished scholar observes, *' He [Christ] 
was to be designated as 6 vidg, for otherwise he would not have been 
distinguished from any other individual of the human race ; and if 
6 vioQ then TOY avdpunrovy for 6 viog avOpwwov would offend against 
Regimen. Hence it is plain that the article before avdpwrov is not, 
if I may say so, naturally and essentially necessary, but is so only 
accidentally ; and consequently it will not be admitted unless where 
Regimen requires it, i. c. where 6 vtoc precedes." — P. 354, 
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individual who claimed to be that Messiah. While it 
was the title which Jesus evidently preferred to every 
other, and which he was most in the habit of employ- 
ing, it is observable that it was never applied to him 
by any other person, except in the single instance of 
the martyr Stephen ; that Jesus himself never returned 
to the use of it after his resurrection ; and that the 
apostles on no occasion employed it, either in their 
preaching or in their writings.^ 

To rehearse the numerous and different opinions 
which have been given of this appellation, and the 
reason on which it has been supposed to rest, would 
be tedious and of little profit. That which appears to 
me the best supported by evidence, has been men- 
tioned in a former part of this work.^ It is the 
interpretation which has been advanced by scholars 
and divines of the first erudition, and of very different 
theological sentiments: Beza, Episcopius, the Dutch 
Annotators of the Synod of Dort, Leigh, Venema, 
Wetstein, Bengelius, Abresch, Semler, Eichhorn, and 
many others, for the enumeration of whose names I 
am indebted to the ample and exact dissertation of 

* Rev. i. 13, and xiv. 14, axe not exceptions to this remark, for 
in them the phrase is vij^ dydpwwov without the articles, correspond- 
ing with the Hebrew and Syriac idiom, which occurs very frequently 
in the Old Testament (e, g. Num. xxiii. 19. Job xvi. 21 ; xxv. 6. 
Psa. viii. 4. Isa. Hi. 14 ; Ivi. 2,) and is universally known to be' 
merely a periphrasis for a human being. In both those passages this 
is evidently the sense ; so that they are improperly rendered in the 
common version, the, instead of a son of man. In the Peshito S3rriac 
the phrase, barnosh and bar-nosho, is used in many places for 
avdpwTTog^ especially, though not only, when the word is a general 
term, as in Matt. xii. 12. John ii. 25. Rom. i. 23. It is even used 
in Rom. vii. 22, and in the two instances in 1 Cor. xv. 47. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 412—414. 
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Mr. Scholten,* a divine of the University of Utrecht, 
whose learning, diligence, and acuteness have antici- 
pated almost every thing that could be advanced on 
the question. This opinion is, that the term was used 
with a designed allusion to the prophecy of Daniel : 
'' I looked in visions of the night, and, behold I with 
" the clouds of heaven, came one like a son of 
** MAN.*'* This is among the clearest prophetic de- 
scriptions of the Messiah : and, though in its original 
connexion it is combined with lofty characters of 
majesty and honour, the expression in itself is such 
that nothing can be conceived more simple and unas- 
suming. It was, therefore, admirably calculated to 
answer the purposes of our Lord's habitual testimony 
concerning himself, during that period in which his 
wisdom saw it right to suspend the universal declara- 

^ Cited above, p. 91. Kninol accedes to this idea of the ori^ of 
the phrase. See his CommenU in Lib. N, T, Hist. vol. i. p. 259. 
Gesenius, citing Dan. vii. 13, adds, " In the Book of Enochs which 
was written about ike thne of the birth of Christ, partly an an iikiiti^ 
tion cf the Book oi DflOii^ this expression [^Son of Mau] is ii^ fsofft- 
stant use for the Messiah, and is employed synonymously with Son 
of Godf Anointed, &c. as in the New Testament." Handworterbuch, 
art. tt^M. See the former volume. Book II. ch. vii. § 3. 

^ Dan. vii. 13. Mr. B. remarks that ** the expression may pos- 
sibly signify nothing more than a person in human form ; and 

this symbol of a human figure is explained, not of an individual, but 
of the kingdom of the saints of the Most High." P. 392. But these 
objections are, I think, removed by the considerations, that, (1.) In 
other instances of prophetic description the Messiah is exhibited in 
his own person, though associated with allegorical personages and 
scenery. See Rev. i. 13 — 20 ; xix. 11 — 16. (2.) The expressions 
of *' the saints possessing the kingdom," &c. vers. IS, 22, 27, are 
fairly interpreted, in conformity with the elucidations supplied by the 
New Testament, of the deliverance from sin, persecution, and all 
evil, and of the final triumph and perfect happiness, which the 
servants of Christ shall receive from him as their Head and Saviour. 
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tion of hifl claim to be the Messiah. It could hurt no 
feelings, rouse no prejudices, offend no pride. It 
could minister no fuel to the rage of the violent, nor 
furnish any occasion to the captiousness of the artful, 
uor be wrested into a pretext for exciting civil dis- 
cord, nor awaken the jealous fears of the Roman 
government. But, while thus humble and inoffensive, 
it was intelligible, clear, and definite, to those who 
" searched the Scriptures ;** and it went the full 
length of a claim to the Messiahship. 

This view of the origin and design of the phrase 
leads to the conclusiop, that, though it literally ex- 
presses only a human nature, it is applied, on the 
generalizing principle of language, to designate the 
Messiah, in the whole comprehension of his person 
and character, yet with an especial view to his state 
of humiliation.^ The circumstances of glory, power, 
and relation to the Divine Father, which in the ori- 
ginal passage are attributed to him who bore the like- 
ness of a Son of man, excite and seem to warrant this 
notion ; especially if the interpretation be admitted, 

• " The very title * Son of man' has every where a reference to 
the Incarnation of Christy and is therefore significant of his acquaint- 
ance with human weakness. I have, indeed, ohserved that, in a 
majority of the places in which our Saviour calls himself the Son of 
man (and he is never in the N. T. so called, by others, before his 
ascension) the allusion is either to his present humiliation, or to his 
future glory: and, if this remark be true, we have, though an 
indirect, yet a strong and perpetual declaration, that the human 
nature did not originally belong to him, and was not properly his' 
own. He who shall examine the passages throughout, with a view 
to this observation, wiU be able duly to estimate its value. For 
myself, J scruple not to aver, that I consider this single phrase so 
employed, as an irrefragable proof of the Pre-existence and Divinity 
of Christ." Bishop MiddHeUm on the Greek Article, p. 354. 
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which was proposed in the former volume, of a 
clause in that passage as declaring a close and intimate 
conjunctUm^ by the greatest of all miracles, of the 
frail and lowly nature of a child of man with that 
of the Ancient of days, so as to form one person. 
Thus we are also furnished with a guide to the inter- 
pretation of several passages of the New Testament, 
which, on any other hypothesis, Trinitarian or Uni- 
tarian, present great difficulties/ The principal of 
these passages are now before us to be examined. 

' " When we want to open a lock, and after having tried, to no 
purpose, a number of keys, we hit upon one which opens it with 
facility, we conclude that we have met with the right key. I& like 
manner, when any phsenomenon in nature is to be explained, such, 
for instance, as the aberration of the fixed stars ; and we find that 
the hypothesis of the progressive motion of light, combined with that 
of the annual motion of the earth in its orbit, will completely solve 
that wonderftd appearance, we rightly conclude that light is progres- 
sive : or, when we find that the colours, figure, position, and all the 
other appearances of the primary and secondary rainbows, can be 
solved from the different refrangibility of the rays of light passing 
through globular drops of rain, we rightly conclude that the rays of 
light are differently refirangible, and the drops of rain globular ; why 
may we not argue in the same manner on other subjects ?" Bishop 
JVatsoA*s Anecdotes of his own Life, Svo. ed. vol. ii. p. 222. 
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Section I. 



ON Christ's descending from heaven. 



Unitarian Interpretation stated and examined. — Idea of a local heaven. — Hebrew 
phrase, to ascend into heaven. — Its Rabbinical use. — Its true meaning. — The 
correlate phrase, to descend from heaven. — Applied to the Divine Being, — ^and 
to signal blessings from him. — ^Applied to persons only, when a real presence is 
signified. — The leading idea. — Its application to the passage under con- 
sideration. 



" No one hath ascended into heaven, except he who descended from heaven, 
" the Son of man, who is in heaven." John iii. 18. 

Those believers in the Deity of the Messiah who 
understand the phrase under consideration as denoting 
him in his human nature restrictively, have no plau- 
sible method, as appears to me, of interpreting this 
passage, unless they coincide with the usual gloss of 
the Unitarians. 

Socinus and some of his immediate followers, be- 
lieved in an actual translation of Jesus to some 
celestial region, in the interval between his baptism 
and his entrance on his public ministry ; and that he 
there received instructions and qualifications for his 
mission.^ 

The Opinion preferred by the Calm Inquirer, and 
by the generality of modern Unitarians, may be thus 
represented : 

^ Socifd Opera, tom.ii. pp. 511, 610. Enjedini EoBplk. Locorum^ 
p. 217. Calm Inq, p. 40. 
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The Jewiflh. natioa of a local beaveA te aa absuird 
and puerile hypothesis. God is at all times equally 
aod every where present ; and hevaven is a statot not il 
place. To be perfectly yirtuous, and to be pi^rfectliy . 
happy, is to be in heayeti*. But to asaend irnta Jkeavm • 
is a Hebrew form of expression, to dienote tJie^ acquis 
sUioiQ^ :of sueh knoiirle^^e as JieB itemote ^om ^coiiimwt 
apprQfaeosipdfiy or ia unattainable iby the (pvdiAar^ 
fawltieib of m^n : fbir example^ Deiit. xxx. 1 2* 'Proir«. 
xxiXi,4« Baruch' iii, 29^ Rom. x. 26. The phrast^^f 
thoreforeiy here denotes, " No one is instructed in the 
divine counsels/' The next clause is to be under* 
stood in thet same figurative manner, and is perfectly 
cori?elative with the first ; signifying, ^* Es^epting the 
Son of main, who bad a commisaioa from God }to 
reveal his will to mankind.*' This forms of expiressiokii 
also is iised in Scripture, to signify what is of divine 
origin or avthority; as when our Lord asks, **the 
" baptism of John was it from heaven or of men?*' 
Matt xxi» 25. The last clause in John iii. 13 is a 
contintiation of the same figure, so that the true sense 
of. the whole text may be expressed thus : No one 
has ever been admitted to a participation of the diviae 
counsels, except the Son of man, Jesus of Nazareth, 
who has been commissioned to reveal the will of God 
to men, and who is perfectly instructed and qualified 
for this office.^ 

Upon this scheme I submit some remarks:^ — 
1. The idea of a local heaven runs through the 
whole tenor of the Old and New Testament, arid' may 
be held without involving any absurd br puerile con- 
ceptions, without at all derogating fi'om the most 

' Abridged from the Calm Inq, pp. 45 — ^55. 
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exalted bdief of*tke*I>iTtne immenmtj, and without 
ai^jl^'ffieoii^^ency mth the facts of just science. That 
thefireare orders of intfeliig«nt creatures distinct from 
man; and iiotfaabiting* other* parts of the universe than 
otir'pktnet, is rendered to the highest degree probable 
by 1* Modiem discoveries* in astronomy/'* and is, in a 
vwiety of 'tmys, asserted and implied in the volume of 
revelaJtimi. There is nothing* ineongruem irith the 
most rigid t)hilofiophy in the mipporftioo, Aat tlie^ry 
locality of perfectly holy and happy being« 'shoiAd 4if& 
dfstii^uished by peculiar, and even external; indtiii- 
festations of that favour of the Deity, which is rich 
and 'diversified in its resources above all human con- 
ception. AH known analogies countenance such a 
suppo^tion. Neither is there improbability in the 
idea, tlfrt' some part of the inconceivably extended 
univcirse may have been prepared by the wisdom df 
God; as k region above all others proper for the most 
sublime -manifestations of that glorious favour. To 
such an idea, the language of the Scriptures is' tiot 
merely favourable, but deddedly and constantly pro- 
ceeds on its admission. To affirm that the Omntx 
presence of the Divine Nature renders impossible any 
such peculiar manifestation, is a gratuitous assertion, 
and 'could not be maintained without virtually denying 
tiieii attribute of Omnipotence. The question does not 
refer to the essential presence of the Deity, but to 
special manifestations of his attributes, and communi- 
catiofis.of the h^heat blessings from him. 

2» The statement is not correct, that " to ascend to 
heaven is a Hebrew form of expression, to denote the 

' Mr. Belsham asserts that " modem discoveries in astronomy , 
amply refute this puerile hypothesis.*' P. 55. 
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knowledge of things mysterious and remote from com- 
mon apprehension." The four passages referred to 
by Mr. B. and other writers, evidently signify a real 
and local ascent, with a view to obtain the knowledge, 
or other blessing, adverted to in the coimexion of 
each. Let the reader impartially examine them. 
That the sacred writers believed in the possibility of 
such a corporal ascent, no more derogates from their 
inspiration, than does their being ignorant of the true 
construction of the solar system. It was no part of 
the design of revelation to teach men natural philo- 
sophy. In their using the phrase, ascending into 
heaven, the writers evidently conceived of a real pene- 
tration into the regions of celestial light and happiness, 
in order to the acquisition of the knowledge which is 
peculiar to the Divine Being* When Jesus, in th^ 
case before us, employs the expression, he neither 
affirms nor denies the hypothetical possibility of such 
ascending into heaven ; but he states the fact to be 
that no human being ever had actually so ascended. 

Other examples which occur in Scripture of this 
phrase, clearly refer to a real ascent. The following 
are all that I have been able to discover, which can 
affect the present inquiry. 

*^ It is not in liie heavens, that [ye should have^ to 
*^ say. Who will ascend for us into the heavens, and 
'^ bring it to us, and cause us to hear it ? And [then] 
*^ we will do it/' Deut. xxx. 12. That is, as Le 
Clerc paraphrases it, ^' God hath not expressed in an 
obscure and perplexing manner the rites of worship 
and practice of religion, by which ye may obtain his 
favour ; so that it should be in your power to say that 
it is concealed from you, as if it were known only in 
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heaven/' The svcGeediBg sentence, which in the 
same manner affirms that the Israelites needed not to 
make long journeys or perilous voyages, to acquire the 
knowledge of the Divine will, proves that the words of 
the former question intend an actual ascent to some 
celestial region. 

" Who hath ascended into the heavens, and hath 
" descended ? Who hath gathered the wind in his 
^' fists ? Who hath established all the ends of the 
'^ earth ? Who hath tied up the waters in a garment ? 
'^ What is his namte ? And what the name of his Son ? 
"For knowest thou?" Prov. xxx, 4. That the 
ascending and descending are here assumed to be the 
undoubted properties of the Most High, is manifest 
from the succeeding questions: and, as they respect 
his supreme power as the Lord of nature, this clause 
may probably refer to his universal presence aad 
agency. I would here, in passing, observe that the 
concluding clauses of this energetic passage are ra- 
tionally and easily interpreted, if we admit that the 
ancient Jews had some obscure ideas of a plurality 
in the Divine nature.^ This was the opinion of the 
late J. D. Michaelis.^ Doderlein and Datbe conceive 
the expression to be merely the Hebraism for a pupils 
as Elijah was a father to Elisha and other sana of the 
prophets/ But this seems far-fetched, and foreign to 
the design of the passage. 

* See Vol. I. pp. 12, 484. 

' <* I will not anticipate the judgment of my reader, by presuming 
to determine whether an Only-Begotten Son is here ascribed to 
Grod ; though I must candidly acknowledge that, without this doc- 
trine of the New Testament, I cannot explain the words, especially 
considering their connexion." Anmerhung in he. 

• Daihe Vert, et Not. in Prov. p. 346. 
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" If I mount the. heavens^ there airt Tbou/l*'. -Pea. 
cxxKix. 8. ^ Thou hast said in thy hearty < Inyto Urn 
** heavens I will ascend^ ahove the stains iof God I teiU 
*^ exalt my throne ; — I will be like. the -MfcisfciHigh/' 
laaiah xiv. IS, H. ^* Danid haith not Moeilded)ia(6 
'^the .heavens/' Acts U^ 34. < Theee j instaoo^ f i»^d 
v^ cDtnoletit. TThey pliumly . shcrvr that thet <es^es6ioai 
was coAtmonly undejiistood . asiongp the Jew^ te dgnify 
a real; translation to^ heavea as to a })]AQev Hiis la kilott 
coDitradicted but confirmed^ by the hyperboles .and 
metaphors, which are derived from this phraBe, mA 
applied to lofty towers, the waves in a storm, spleiM^id 
{Prosperity, exalted privileges, and prodig^us. 8iina/ . ( 

Mr. Belsham, on the authority of Dr. Whitby# 
afl^ms that ** the Jews in the Targum say, in honour 
of Moses, that '^ he ascended into the high heiat^en^' 
by which they could mean no more than his< adtuis^ 
sioQj tb tjbeidi'vine counsels/' M Whitby, perhapB Q^y^ 
mg from Booata author^ haa not understo^od th^ p^nsl^ 
nor * eveu referr^ to it rightly. It is^, evid^pi^/j^^ 
neither he nor Mr. B., who borrows it froip ,hiia^l It<Mfc 
the pains to consult the Targum. The {^lae^ isnin 
the paraphrase on Canticles iii. 3, and it very plainly 
refers to Moses going up to the top of Mount Sinai, 
to intercede for the people on their having made the 
golden calf. Some antecedent passages will give light 
to it. " The righteous of that generation said, Lord 
of the whole world, — bring us near to the acclivity of 

^ See Deut. ix. 1. Ps. cvii. 26. Job xx. 6. Matt. xi. 23. Rev, 
xvm. 5. 

• P. 47. Whitby's words are, " The Jews say, for the honour of 
their prophet Moses, that he ascended nni*nb *KDtZ7b mta thk high 
heavens : Targ. in Cant. i. 5, 11, 12.*'' Paraphs and Notes'^ John 
iii. 13. ' • " 
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Mount Sinai, and gire us thy law from the house of 
iky treasury, which is in the firmament. — Moses their 
leaddr ascended to the firmaofient, and made peace 
between -tUem' and their king. — Then was it said to 
Mo6eb, Ascend t» (jhe firmament, and I will g^ve to 
theeithe>two tables of stone carved from the sapphire 
of t^ throne of my pret»ou8M8$.— ^And, tfhile Moses 
lA&ih^ leader w^' in the< fivmamen<^ to receir^ the two 
taMes c^ 'Stone and the law and' the commandnkents, 
ihe wioked of that generation ar^Dee and made a golden 
calf. Then Moses came down, and the two tables of 
6tOfie in his hands : and on account of the offences of 
Israel his hands became heavy; and they fell, and 

were ■ broken. And he ascended the second time 

to the firmament and prayed before Jah, and propi- 
tiated' for the children of Israel. Moses the chief 

scribe of Israel answered* and spoke thus, Twill ascend 
to ths A^vens on highy and I will pray before Jah, if 
periiapQ he may be propitiated on account of your 
ctilfadcis;^^^ According to the frequent acceptation of 
ikii6'^^4k»ewVfbvAfm heaven or ^ heavenSj to denote 
amoderai^ elevatioti* in the atmosphere^^^ it is easy to 
cotifikme that tfie^ summits of lofty mountains might 
be i^aid to be on high and in the heai^ens. mie 
expresi^on would appear still more appropriate in 
application to Sinai at the giving of the law, on account 
of the awful darkness, the thick clouds, the lightnings, 
and the miraculous phaenomena. But all doubt is set 
at rest by the occurrence of the very phrase in the 
writings of Moses. "Jehovah said to Moses, thus 

* Targum in Cant. Sakm. i. 4, 5, 11, 12; iii. S. ap. Waltoni 
PohfgL torn. iii. pp. 428, 430, 434. 

'® See Gen. i. 20 ; Ps. civ. 12, and many other places. 
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thou shalt say to the children of Israel, Ye are be- 
holders that from the heavens I have spoken with 
« you.''*' 

However, better authorities'' than Whitby have 
maintained that to ascend into heaven is a Hebrew 
metaphorical idiom to denote the diligent appUcatian 
of the mind to the investigation and attainment of 
abstruse knowledge, ^specially that of God and sacred 
things}^ Of these critics Schottgen may be, without 
injustice, reckoned the chief, for the extent of his 
acquaintance with the Hebraized idioms and the Tal- 
mudical writings* His annotation on Johii iii. 13^ is 
as follows : ^^ No mortal knows the^ will of my heavenly 
Father y so as to be able to advance any thing from 
his own knowledge on this doctrine of regeneration. 
That this is the sense of our Lord's words, appeara 
from Deut. xxx. 12^ and Rom. x. 6» It is a Jewish 
•expression: for the Rabbinical writers often say of 
Moses that he ascended into heaven, and there ra- 
ceived a'revelation on the institutions of divine worship. 
* At the time when Moses ascended into heaven, he 
heard the voice of the holy and blessed God.' (Sam^ 
midbar JRabba, sect. 19, fol. 238, 1. and Tanchunuij 
fol. 70, L) ^ It is not in heaven, that thou shouldst 
say, O that we had one like Moses the servant of the 
Lord, to ascend into heaven and bring it down to us I' 
(Jerusalem Targum on Deut. xxx. 12.) So also the 

" Exod. XX. 22. 

^' Vatablus, Cameron, Grotius, &c. as cited by the younger 
Raphelius in his Preface to his Other's Annotationes in SS. ed. 1747. 
torn. i. Mr. B. refers to this Preface, and has made considerable 
use of it. 

^ " Mero^opifcoic vero et improprie denotat serutationem atque 
pervestigationem rerum absconditarum,^' Raphel, prcef, p. 5. 
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Commentators on Psalm Ixviii. 18, generally explain 
the words Thou hast ascended on high^ as referring to 
Moses, when he received the revelation of the divine 
law.'' ^* 

The passages before cited from the Targum on 
Canticles render it highly probable, at least, that these 
Rabbinical writers intended nothing more than the 
ascent to the top of Sinail But, whatever was their 
meaning, as to the nature and manner of this ascent 
to heaven, it is very evideftit from their phraseology 
that they understood it to have been a literal fact. 

It is still more remarkable that Schottgen and the 
other learned persons should not have perceived that 
they were putting the result for the operation, the 
consequent for the antecedent, the end for the means 
to which that end was attributed. This seems to me 
to have been the point of their error. The Jews used 
a phrase, not improbably derived from the history of 
Moses, to express what they considered as a way or 
means of obtaining the highest divine knowledge ; 
and these authors have transferred it to signify the 
acquisitian itself. 

3. The correlate expression, to descend from heaven, 
is repeatedly used in Scripture in reference to the 
Divine Being." Yet it cannot be supposed that a 
local motion of the Infinite Spirit is intended. The 
design of such passages undoubtedly is to describe any 
remarkable manifestation to men of the power, intel- 

" Sdhattgen, Hora Hebr. torn. i. p. 330. 

" For instance, Gen. xlvi. 4. Exod. iii. 8. Ps. xviii. 9 ; cxliv. 5. 
Isa. bdv. 1. Nehem. ix. 13. Micah i. 2, 3. " Ex sensu omnino 
humano, maximeque poetico, saepissime Deus in libris V. T. dicitur 
descendisse de coelo," Koppe in Eph. iv. 8. 
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ligence, mercy, or other attributes of Him, " who 
inhabiteth eternity.'' 

4. By a natural and easy figure, arising from the 
phraseology just mentioned, any revealed doctrine, 
precept, or prediction, or any signal, interposition of 
the divine government, is in Scripture said to be^ or to 
come, from heaven. So it was predicted that, in the 
constitution of the Gospel, ^! righteousness should 
'* look down from heaven :" ^^ the baptism of John 
" was from heaven :" " every good and perfect gift is 
" from above :" " the wrath of God is revealed from 
" heaven against all ungodliness and unrighteousness 
" of men :" *^ and, in the Apocalyptic visions, special 
acts of the divine dispensations, respecting either the 
present state or the retributions of the future, are 
described as ^'comii^g down from heaven;" and, in 
these passages, it Js evident that the imagery requires 
the idea to be maintained of a real and local descent.^' 
It is also observable that, in every instance in which 
a person is said to be, or to come, from heaven, a real 
and literal presence of the person is manifestly in the 
design of the sacred writer ; and that the improper or 
figurative use is applied to thingsy such as doctrines 
and messages, promises, threatenings, and providential 
dispensations.'' 

6. Though this figurative use of the expression, in 
application to signal benefits conferred by God, is of 
frequent occurrence in Scripture, and it would have 
been scarcely less natural to have employed the same 
in relation to eminent persons raised up by providence 

^* Pb. Ixxxv. 11. Matt. xxi. 25. James i. 17. Rom. i. 18. 

^' Rev. iii. 12 ; xviil. 1 ; xxi. 2. 

" The reader can judge of this by the use of a Concordance. 
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for peculiar services to mankind ; yet no instance of 
such application exists, excepting to the Saviour of 
the world. Upon the notion of the Unitarians, that 
the expression is synonymous with bearing a divine 
commission, we might well have expected to find it 
often used in such a sense. Yet we find not this 
phrase, or any one like it, ever applied to any illus- 
trious ddiverer of the Hebrew nation, though com- 
missioned and miraculously supported by God, such 
as Moses the greatest of political benefactors, or any 
of the Israelitish judges, or David, or Cyrus, or Ze- 
rubbabel ; nor to any prophety though divinely inspired 
to bring glad tidings from the Fountain of mercy, as 
Elijah, Isaiah, or Malachi ; nor to any of the inspired 
teachersj who " received not their doctrine from man, 
" nor were taught it*'^® by any human means, as Peter, 
John, or Paul.^ On the contrary, in the se'qui^l of 
the pass£^e before us, this is made the v^ry grbiind 
of distinction between John the Baptist and Christ. 
« He who Cometh from above is over all : he who is 
'* from the earth, is from the earth, and from the 
" earth he speaketh : he who'cometh from heaven is 
« over all.'' '* 

" Gal, i. 12. 

*• Yet, even without any suggestion frOm an established phri'seo- 
logy, such a figure was very likely to occur, in drawing the character 
of a singularly beneficent person in some high station of authority. 
Cicero uses it to his brother. *' Graeci quidem sic te ita viventem 
intuebuntur, ut quendam ex annalium memorid, aut etiam de coelo 
divinum hominem esse in provinciam delapsum, puteht." "Thus 
the Grreeks will see you acting in such a manner as to fancy that one 
of their ancient heroes, or even a son Of some deit^y, has descended 
firom heaven to govern the province." Ep, ad Quint, fratr, lib. i. 
ep. i. sect. 2. 

" Ver. 31. 

VOL. II. * I 
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6. From a careful examination of the scriptural use 
of the expressions, from heaven^ and heiifig^ coming^ or 
descending from keaveUf it appears to me that the idea 
intended is a divine origin, which is, of course, 
applied variously according to the nature of the sub- 
ject. Now, if we compare the passages in which such 
language is employed, in relation to Christ, with those 
which are acknowledged to refer simply to the peculiar 
manifestation or energy of God, we shall find that the 
former are fully as express and definite as the latter, 
for denoting an actual and personal presence in 
distinction fi"om any merely figurative idea. 

Of the one class we have such passages as these. 
'^ I am God, the God of thy father ; I will go doum 
" with thee. — I know their sorrows^ and I am came 
" down to deliver them. — I will come to thee, and I 

will bless thee. — I will come down^ and speak with 

thee there. — Upon mount Sinai thou didst descend, 

*' and speak with them from heaven I Arouse thy 

** strength and come for our salvation ! — O that thou 
'* wouldest bow the heavens, that thou wouldest come 
*^ doum t — 'The Lord Jehovah will be a witness against 
** you, the Lord from the temple of his holiness : for, 
" behold I Jehovah will come forth from his own place 
'* and will descend, and tread upon the lofty places of 
** the eartb."^ 

On the other hand we have the passage under con- 
sideration, and similar declarations concerning the 
Messiah made by himself or by his inspired servants. 
We shall proceed to the examination of these in detail. 
In the mean time, the weight of philological and scrip- 

" Gen. xlvi. 4. Exod. iii. 7, 8 ; xx. 24. Numb. xi. 17; Nehem. 
ix. 13. Ps. Ixxx. 2. Is. Ixiy. 1. Micah i. 2, 3. 
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tural evidence appears to me to determine the passage 
at present before us to this signification :— 

" If ye are so averse from apprehending and em- 
bracing my testimony with respect to those subjects of 
religion which refer to your own reason and conscience 
in the present state, how will ye be capable of under- 
standing those more sublime truths, the knowledge of 
which is entirely dependent on a revelation from the 
Deity himself? Yet doubt not my ability to give you 
correct information, even on those exalted themes. 
No human being, indeed, has ever been, or could be, 
admitted to that most immediate and perfect mani- 
ifestation of the Divine Presence which would commu- 
nicate to him that knowledge. But the Messiah, 
whose superior nature is Eternal, Omniscient, and in 
every respect Divine, has assumed the nature of man 
for the express purpose of bringing this knowledge 
and all other divine blessings to your enjoyment.^ 



23 



" Rai, the first word in this passage, may be rendered/or^ because. 
See Schleusner in voc. signif. 8. Borger de Constanti Jesu Christi 
Indole^ p. 179. Semler paraphrases yers. 12 and 13, thus : — " But 
if ye reftise to give me credit, though I have as yet spoken only of 
things which are beginning to be transacted now upon earth among 
men ; how will ye believe if I set before you those greater and more 
divine subjects on which ye have formed the most erroneous pre- 
judices. For example, no one before me hath ascended into heaven, 
and taught you heavenly things ; however ye are wont to boast of 
Moses and others. He alone knows heavenly things, who hath come 
down from heaven, that Son of man who was in heaven before, with 
Ood. My abode on this earth will not be permanent, nor will any 
place be found in my kingdom for those sensual pleasures of which 
the Jews are forming their imaginations." In his Annotations he 
says, " this passage intimates that Jesus was that Only-begotten, the 
Existing One (6 wv) who was before with God, and who knows all 
things. He descended^ when he lived a man among men ; and only 
he could teach us heavenly things. *0 wv is put for oq ^v, both here 

i2 
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Perhaps it will be objected that Nicodemus was not 
likely to understand our Lord s words as including all 
this. I reply, that it is not so^supposed. It is suffi- 
cient if we have evidence, from thej subsequent lights 
of the New Testament doctrine, to assist (mr under- 
standing the comprehensive meaning of the Divine 
Teacher. The general purport, however, Nicodemus 
might easily comprehend, notwithstanding his pre- 
judices ; and subsequent events and information would 
gradually enlighten his mind.^^ It is also to be ob- 
served, and it is of great importance to be always kept 
in mind, that it was an essential feature in the plan of 
our Lord's personal ministry, to deliver some of the 

and in chap. i. 18." Paraph, et Notce in Johann. vol. i.'p. 97 — 100. 
The last remark cannot be absolutely disproved, as the participle is 
of both tenses ; but I see no evidence to determine it to the imper- 
fect, and without some such evidence the proper construction must 
be in the present. 

** " He here explicitly declares himself to Nicodemus, as more than 
a mere man ; as one descended from heaven, yea, as in heaven when 
Nicodemus beheld him present before his own eyes. I know not 
how to understand this but of a superior nature, which is united 
with the visible human nature ; the same that is declared in chap. i. 
14." /. Z). Michaelis Anmerk, " It is not the Saviour's object to 
show whence heavenly mjrsteries may and must be learned. Nico- 
demus knew that already, as he acknowledged Jesus* to be a special 
Divine Teacher sent from heaven. But it was our Lord's design to 
lead Nicodemus to the knowledge of two heavenly doctrines, as 
examples " [for the further direction of his mind in divine things :] 
*< his coming forth from God and his divine birth ; and his intimate 
communion with God, in both his natures. The conjunction and^ 
introducing the sentence, may be taken as explanatory of the imme- 
diately preceding declaration. So jcai is used by the best Greek 
writers; see Devarius de Particulis L. Gr. p. 177." Brucker, in 
the Leipzig Variorum Bible. This exegetical use of kqI is confirmed 
and well illustrated by Schleusner, Wahl, and Bretschn eider, in their 
Lexicons. 
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chief truths of his dispensation in terms of designed 
obscurity and reserve. This method of procedure 
was necessary till after his death and resurrection. 
Then ^^he opened the understandings of his dis- 
" ciples ;'* he " showed them plainly of the Father ;** 
and he gave to them his Holy Spirit, ^' to lead them 
** into all truth.'' A great part of our Lord's personal 
teachings was the sowing of seed which, though to all 
appearance buried in the earth, was destined to spring 
up at a future day> and bear an abundant harvest of 
knowledge and holiness. 
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Section II. 



ON Christ's coming from above, and from heaven. 



The Calm Inquirer's interpretations stated and examined. — Signification of the 

terms. — Connexion and desig^n. 



" He who COMETH FROM ABOVE IS OVER ALL : he who is from the earth, is from 
" the earth, and from the earth he speaketh : he who cometh from heaven is 
" OVER ALL." John iiL 31. 

In these words, the forerunner of Christ draws an 
estpress contrast between his own origin, as merely 
human, and the entrance of his Lord among men. 
Bengelius, Wetstein, Kuinbl, and others, suppose that 
this sentence and those following to the end of ver. 36, 
are the reflections of the Evangelist. But, the absence 
of any intimation, even the slightest, of a change of 
speaker ; the violence of such a transition ; the want 
of any apparent reason for interposing a comment of 
the historian ; the incongruity of such interpositions 
with the ordinary manner of the evangelical historians; 
and the suitableness of the whole passage to the obvious 
design of John the Baptist, which was to repress the 
exaggerated sentiments of his own adherents ; are 
strong reasons against such an opinion. 

Mr. Belsham proposes two interpretations. The 
first, and which he seems to prefer, is also that of 
Semler. It supposes that the contrast is not between 
Christ and John, but between Christ and the pre- 
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tenders to religious knowledge and authority, ** the 
priests and Levites, who instructed the people and 
expounded the law." This appears to me to be not 
onlj a forced construction, and altogether destitute of 
any countenance from any terms or allusions in the 
context, but to be at manifest variance with the con- 
tinuity of the argument and the design of the whole 
passage. 

His other comment, agreeing with those of Grotius' 
and Mr. Lindsey, is, that the Baptist *^ may mean to 
speak modestly and disparagingly of his own authority 
and commission from God, in comparison with that 
of Jesus, which was indeed far more illustrious and 
divine.*'* 

This interpretation is not destitute of plausibility : 
for it suits the design of the connexion, and it is not 
unusual with the sacred writers to express in absolute 
terms what is to be understood comparatively. But 
it is at variance with the undeniable use of scripture 
-phraaeologj : as we have before observed that no 
deliverer, benefactor, or prophet, however attended 
by the most striking evidences of a divine mission, is 
ever said to have come from heaven, or from above. 
To no person are these attributes given, except to the 
Messiah. It is also to be observed, that the passage 

^ Grotius, though his predilections lay that way, cannot be adduced 
as consistendj supporting this interpretation : for he explains the 
being from the earth, as referring to the human origin of John, in 
opposition to that of which he speaks indeed ambiguously, as his 
words may apply either to the miraculous conception of Jesus, or to 
a union with the divine indwelling energy. "*0 wv ek rife y^c 
natus secundum Adami legem; in quo non est ilia vere divina 
potestas." 

' Page 57. So also the Impr. Vers, on the passage. 
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before us treats the persons and the doctrine of the 
parties compared as distinct objects of consideration. 
With regard to the doctritie, it says that the one 
teacher '^speaketh from the earth/' but the other 
'* witnesseth what he had s^en and heard." The 
remaining clauses, therefore, rationally fall under the 
former head of consideration, with which the fair and 
literal meaning of the terms more justly agrees. John 
was ^'a man sent from God"' as well as Jesus : and 
the simple fact of a divine mission admits not of de- 
grees : it must either be or be not. One divine mis- 
sion may from its circumstances be *' more illustrious" 
than another; but it cannot, without absurdity, be 
called ** more divine." It is, further, a circumstance 
of some weight in the determining of this question, 
that the expressions, being from above^ being from 
heaveUy and being over aU^ coincide with other instances 
of phraseolog)' in the Gospel of John : as, when the 
Messiah is declared to have been *^with God, and 
** upon the bosom of the Father ;*' and in other pas- 
sages which will be particularly considered in the 
following pages. The first of these phrases is also 
illustrated by Col. iii. 1 . ^^ Seek the things above 
" (ja av(o) where Christ is, seated at the right hand 
" of God j" clearly denoting a region, or, which is for 
the present purpose equivalent, a state of supreme 
blessedness and dignity. The Messiah, in parallel 
with Adam, and considered as a new head of mercy 
and happiness to mankind, is called ^^the Second 
" Man, from heaven,'** in opposition to the origin of 
** the first man," who was " of the earth, earthly.'* 

' John i. 6. 

^ See Note [A], at the end of this Section. 
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So, likewise, the apostle says that Christ *' descended 
" into the lower parts of the earth,** and afterwards 
" ascended above all the heavens.'** 

From the whole, it appears to me clearly established 
that, in this passage, the forerunner of Christ expressly 
puts his own personal origin in contrast with that of 
his Lord ; the one earthly and human, the other hea- 
venly and divine.* 

• Eph. iv. 9. The phrase, " the lower parts of the earth," is 
probably put for the earth merely, by a Hebraism, as opposed to the 
shiesy " the height of heaven." Job xxii. 12. See Prov. xxv. 3. 
Isa. xliy« 23. Joshua ii. 11. "The expression to descend into the 
lower parts of the earthy applied to Christ, signifies that he came down 
to this world, i. e. that he became man, lived on earth, died, was 
buried, and rose from the dead. John xii. 46 ; xvi. 28. Karin-iffa 
has the sense of the positive, not of the superlative." Rosenmuller 
in Eph, iv. 9. 

' See Note [B] at the end of this Section. - 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. II. 

Note [A], page 120. 

1 Cor. XV. 47. The words 6 Kvpiog, the Lord, are wanting in 
many of the best authorities. Knapp, Tittman, and Scholz retain 
them ; Dr. Bloomfield is in doubt. The Calm Inquirer says, ** The 
Vulgate renders the text, * The first man was of the earth, earthy : the 
second man will be from heaven, heavenly.' — This is not improbably 
the true reading ; and the sense is, ' The first man, taken from the 
earth, was frail and mortal ; the second man will descend from 
heaven in a heavenly form, and with inunortal radiance and vigour.' " 
p. 121. Upon this I submit these remarks : 

1. The addition, coelesti3, 6 ovpdvtog, the heavenly One, is found 
in other good authorities besides the Vulgate (see Wetstein and 
Griesbach), but I doubt whether the evidence in its favour is suffi- 
cient to warrant its reception. It is wanting in the most ancient and 
the best manuscripts, and in all the ancient versions except the 
Vulgate and the iEthiopic, and the margin of some copies of the 
Armenian, which is known to have been retouched after the Vulgate. 
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The addition was probably made from an idea that it was necessary 
to complete the antithesis. It is, however, of no importance to the 
sense, either way. Scholz (though a Roman catholic) rejects it. 

2. It is nnikithfiil in the Inquirer to insert was and mil 6e, with- 
out notice to his unlearned readers that those words are not in the 
Vulgate. The Latin idiom, and the structure of vers. 46 and 48, 
plainly show that is is the proper supplement in both clauses : 
'' Primus homo de terra, terrenus : secundus homo de coelo, ccelestis." 
These unwarrantable insertions give a turn to the passage in favour 
of the writer's doctrines. 

3. Is not his paraphrase of the second clause, " the second man 
will descend from heaven,*' exposed to his own contemptuous censure 
" of the Jewish notion of a local heaven V* 

Note [B] page 121. 

The paraphrase of Nonnus shows, in a striking manner, how 
ancient and native Greeks understood the words : 

OUpayluv hrdrriaey dy4fiBaroy (bmrya k&kXwv, 
El /A^ 6^<riccXos ovroSy 8s dSaydniy co f*op<ft^y 
Qdpcw60€y Korificuyfv dffSea aapKl avydrrMy* 
'AyBpciwov fUvos vl6s% ts, dtrTtp6€yri fuXdBfMf 
ndrpioy cZias ^xawt cuoiyiost €i64pa ycUcu 

" Never did mortal, walking swifter than the winds, tread the 
inaccessible summit of the heavenly orbs, except that Divine Person 
who descended from heaven, to unite, in unwonted manner, his own 
immortal form to flesh ; that only Son of man who, possessing his 
paternal dwelling in the starry palace, immortal inhabits the sky." 

*' He who Cometh from above, t. e, the Son of Grod ; chap. i. 34. 
This expression of the Baptist, and the declaration of Christ himself, 
ver. 13, that the Son of man, before his coming into the world as 
actually a man, was in heaven, i. e. with God, is parallel to the ex- 
pressions in chap. i. 1, 18. Semler in loc. 

" In this passage, Jesus is placed in contradistinction from other 
prophets, who received the Spirit in a limited measure ; and even 
the greatest of them all, John the Baptist. Therefore the clause, 

* He who Cometh from heaven,' does not signify, ' He who is sent 
from God,' for the other prophets were that ; but its meaning is 

* He who preexisted in heaven, and has really come down from 
heaven :' the same truth which Jesus affirms of himself in ver. 13. 
Thus John not only proclaims him to be the Messiah, but also 
ascribes to him a superior nature." J. D. Michaelia in he. 
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Section III. 



ON Christ's descending from heaven, as the bread of life, 



Occasion of this discourse.— Its design. — Manner of pursuing that design.-^ 
Involying a predictioil of our Lord's expiatory death. — The reference not to 
the doctrine of Christ, but to his Person. — Meaning and application of the 
discourse. 



" My Father giveth you the real bread, that from heaven. The bread of Qod 
" is that which descendeth from heayen, and giveth life to the world. — I am that 
** bread of life. — I have descended from heaven, that I might perform, not mine 
" own will, but the will of him who sent me. — The Jews then murmured concern- 
" ing him, because he had said, I am the bread which descended from heaven. 
" And they said. Is not this Jesus the son of Joseph, whose father and mother we 
" know ? How then doth he say, I descended from heaven f Jesus answered, 
** Murmur not among each other. — Every one who hath heaid from the Father, 
** and hath learned, cometh to me. Not that any one hath bdield the Father ; 
" excepting he who is from God : he hath beheld the Father. — ^This is the bread 
** which descendeth from heaven. — I am that living bread which descendeth from 
" heaven. If any one eat of this bread, he shall live for ever ; and this bread 
" which 'I will give is my flesh, which I will give for the life of the world.* — ^As 
" the Father who liveth hath sent me, and I live by means of the Father ; so he 
'* who feedeth on me, he also shall live by means of me. This is the bread which 
** hath descended from heaven. — Jesus, knowing in himself that his disciples 
" murmured about this, said to them. Is this revolting to you ? If, then, ye 
" should see the Son of Man ascending where he was at the first ! The spirit is 
*' that which giveth life ; the flesh availeth nothing. The words which I speak 
" unto you are spfrit, and are life." John vL 82, 35, 38, 41—48, 45, 46, 50, 51, 
57, 58, 61—63. 

It must be allowed bj all, that the discourse of our 
Lord, from which the preceding extracts are taken, 
presents great difficulties to any one who desires to 
be an unbiassed and faithful interpreter. I cannot, 
however, persuade myself that it was intended for the 
single and temporary purpose, as the Calm Inquirer 
represents, of getting rid of some pretended disciples 
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of Jesus, " who had followed him from mercenary and 
political motives only." Had this been the object, 
it was a very transient one, it was immediately an- 
swered, and the discourse was not necessary or even 
proper to be preserved. I trust it is not irreverent 
to say this : for upon the hypothesis of the discourse 
having been contrived to be obscure, incomprehen- 
sible, and repulsive, only to answer a purpose of 
momentary exigency ; it cannot but appear unfit for 
general use, more likely to perplex than to instruct 
future generations, who would have neither the pre- 
judices nor the vices of our Lord*s immediate hearers, 
and upon the whole calculated to lead into serious 
error. Yet it is recorded at great length, and with 
extraordinary minuteness. Surely, then, it is but 
reasonable to assume that, besides whatever immediate 
eflFect it was intended to produce, it contains instruc- 
tions interesting and momentous to men of all times 
and countries. 

The Occasion^ indeed, of the discourse was furnished 
by the mercenary professions and pertinacious adhe- 
rence of a, multitude, who were moved by the hope of 
his gratifying their national ambition, and still more 
by the expectation of being fed, without their own 
care or toil, by his miraculous power. They sought 
Jesus, only " because they had eaten of the loaves and 
" were filled :** and they showed what was principal in 
their hearts, by artfully insinuating that the most 
eligible kind of miracle would be one to give them 
plenty of food: vers. 31, 34. The more politic of 
them probably extended their designs much farther ; 
and contemplated his being able to support armies, 
for the establishment of their expected dominion over 
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all other nations. From the appetite of hunger, there- 
fore, Jesus, who could with dignity employ any object 
or any circumstance as a vehicle of divine instruction, 
derived the occasion of this address ; and taught them 
that they were labouring under a much deeper neces- 
sity, and that God had graciously provided a 8uita][^le 
relief : " Work not [only] for the food which perisheth, 
" but for the food which endureth to eternal life, 
" which the Son of man will give to you : for him 
" hath the Father, even God, sealed ;'* that is, hath 
sanctioned and set him apart for this great purpose of 
heavenly mercy. 

Hence arose the discourse which, notwithstanding 
repeated interruptions, our Divine Teacher continued 
to a clear and perfect close, so as to afford the idea of 
having embraced all the parts of his design. That 
Design, as a careful attention will perceive, was to 
break the charm of destructive ambition, to wean his 
hearers from their low voluptuousness, to produce 
a conviction in their minds of that all-important, 
but neglected, spiritual necessity under which they 
laboured, and to excite them to seek the supplies 
of divine grace by humble and earnest supplica- 
tion : " I am the bread of life ; he who cometh 
" to me shall not hunger : him who cometh to me I 
" will in no wise cast out : I will give my flesh for 
" the life of the world." Vers. 35, 37, 51. Such a 
design of kindness to the most unworthy was in 
harmony with the whole conduct of the meek and 
patient Saviour, who *' bore the contradiction of sin- 
ners against himself," and always showed the ten- 
derest compassion for his most malignant enemies. 
The Calm Inquirer appears to have paid but a super- 
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ficial attention to the spirit of this discourse and the 
affections which it indicates, when he says that its 
'* design was to shock their prejudices, to disgust their 
feelings, and to alienate them from his society/' ^ 

The Manner of pursuing this design is by declaring, 
that his own death ' must intervene as the means of 
procuring for men those blessings which they so 
needed ; that a participation of those benefits, analo- 
gous in its effects on the mind to the use of nutriment 
for corporal sustenance, was necessary to the desired 
deliverance from evil and possession of immortal hap- 

* Page 57. 

' Mr. Belsbam admits it to be *' not improbable that our Lord 
here has an allusion to his own death.'* Impr. V. in loc. But 
critics of the greatest name, and those who were &r from being 
favourable to the doctrines usually called evangelical, have thought 
the allusion to be certain. " Not only my doctrine is food unto 
eternal life, but alsp my death will so be. — He uses the separate 
terms, flesh and blood, to intimate, not death in any way, but a violent 
and bloody death." Grot, in vers, 51, 5S. " Unless I die for you 
(meaning a violent death, by which the blood is separated from the 
body), and unless ye believe my words, and consequently in me : for 
by &ith we derive to ourselves the power and efficacy of the death of 
Christ." SchlieHng. in ver, 63. " The blood is mentioned in dis- 
tinction from the flesh, to denote the suffering by a violent death. 
My death is equally useful and necessary to the obtaining of eternal 
life, as food and drink are to the sustenance of the present." WetsU 
in ver, 53. " My death, which I shall suffer for the salvation of 
mankind, is bread : «. e. it will furnish your minds with motives to 
virtue, and with the gilad hope and consolation of eternal life. It is 
evident that Christ speaks of his body, in reference to his intention 
of yielding it to be slain. Any one is said to give his body, who 
yields it to be tortured and put to death : see 1 Cor. xiii. 3. To eat 
the flesh and drink the blood of Christ, denotes to receive and appro- 
'priate the blessings resulting from his bloody death ; pardon of sin, 
and peace of mind." — RosenmiUler in vers, 51, 53. In the Hebrew 
idiom, blood is applied to denote death by violence. See Vorstius de 
Hebraismis N, T. ed. Fischeri, p. 413. Leipz. 1778. 
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piness ; and that a preparatmy discipline^ by a gracious 
and divine influence, was requisite for the understand- 
ing of his doctrine and the enjoyment of his benefits. 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, except ye eat the 
" flesh of the Son of Man, and drink his blood, ye 
have not life in yourselves. — For my flesh is truly 
food, and my blood is truly drink. He who feedeth 
on me shall live by means of me : he abideth in me, 
and I in him. — No one can come to me, except the 
" Father, who hath sent me, draw him. — Every one 
who hath heard from the Father, and leameth, 
Cometh unto me.** Vers. 53, 56, 57 ; and 44, 46. 
The declaration which is the basis of the discourse, 
is, therefore, a Prediction ; and may be expected to 
partake of the essential characters of scripture-pro- 
phecy. Now we find these two characters, in parti- 
cular, actually belonging to it. 

(1.) The mixture of literal and figurative diction, 
which every studious reader must have noticed to be 
so observable a feature in the style of the Old Testa^ 
ment Prophets. Thus, when Christ says that he came 
down from heaven, that he was from God, that he 
performed the will of God, that he would give himself 
to a violeM and bloody death for the salvation of 
mankind, that he would then return to his previous 
state of dignity (ver. 62), and that divine teaching was 
necessary to a right and eflicient compliance with his 
will, I conceive that he uses language in its plain and 
ordinary sense, and in which his hearers would readily 
understand him : but, when he calls himself the bread 
of life, and his flesh and blood food and drink, and 
declares that men must accordingly feed upon them, 
he uses figurative, but not unintelligible or very 
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obscure language, to express that the fact of his dying 
for the salvation of men was necessary to be cordially 
believed, and to be acted upon as a principle of reli- 
gious obedience, in order to the acquisition of true 
happiness. 

(2,) The envelope of obscurity, which was neces- 
sary to guard the public prediction of any future 
event, and which was to continue till it should be 
taken off by the event itself. That event, in this case, 
was the extr^ne sufferings and cruel' death of the 
Saviour. Of this catastrophe * it* was his manner to 
speak ^^ obscurely and darkly,^ as Archbishc^ New- 
come observes,' to his public and promisoaous audi-^ 
tones ;^ and it was only to his disciples in private 
that he, greatly to their surprise, foretold it in plain 
terms.^ 

From thus considering the Occasion, the Design, 
the Tenor, and the Mann^, of this important discourse, * 
we may obtain some light for the satisfactory ifiter- 
preting of its terms and clauses. But that which 
alone concerns our present investigation, is to deter- 
mine WHAT that is which is r^>eatedly said ^ to have 
" descended from heaven.*' 

Dr. Priestley, and others before him, conceive^ that 
our Lord ** means, by his flesh and blodd, his doctrine^ 
which may be called the food of the soul :'*^ and the 
Cairn Inquirer adopts the same hypothesis* 

Of the doctrine of Christ it may, indeed, be faiily 
said, that it ** came down from heaven," as being the 

' On our LorcTs Conduct as a Divine Instructor , p. 179. 

* For example, John ii. 20, 21 ; iii. 14 ; viii. 28. Matt. xxi. 
33 — 40. 

* Matt. xvii. 12, 22. Mark viii. 31, &c. 

* Notes on Script, vol. iii. p. 232. 
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revelation of God, and that, as the instrument, " it 
" giveth life to the world." 

But the subject described by our Lord is something* 
which could *^ give itself for^ the life of the world,'* 
and which, in so doing, was to suffer a violent and 
cruel death, as the text expresses in the Hebraized 
idiom. Could this be said of a (doctrine, or a system 
of doctrines ? 

It was something which had intelligence^ capacity of 
design, and voluntary action. " I have descended 
" from heaven, that I might perform, not mine own 
" will, but the will of him who sent me.*' Can this 
be a doctrine ? 

It was something which "the Father who liveth 
" had sent, and which lived by means of the Father ;*' 
evidently signifying the same kind of real and active 
(not figurative) life which belongs to the Parent and 
Fountain of existence. Was this a doctrine ? 

Further : if we maintain that, in all tiiese explicit 
declarations of personal acts performed by the speaker 
himself^ nothing was intended but to describe a doc- 
trine given by revelation to Jesus, and by him com- 
municated to the rest of mankind, I do not see that 
we can avoid to deem our Lord's discourse, not iherely 
(as Mr. B. admits) " extravagant, offensive, and dis- 
gusting,'* and calculated to " confound and perplex 
the understanding;"^ but absolutely irreconcilable 

' 'Yn-cp with the genitive, denoting suhstitutiouy or acting on the 
behalf of another. So we read, ** Christ died for the ungodly." 
Rom. V. 6. " My body, given for you ; — my blood, poured out for 
" you." Lukexxii. 19, 20. " Christ Jesus gave himself a ransom /or 
" all." 1 Tim. ii. 6. " Who gave himself /or us." Titus ii. 14. " If 
" God he for us." Rom. viii. 31. " The Spirit maketh intercession 
"/or us." lb. ver. 26, &c. 

• Pages 59, 62, &c. 
VOL. II. K 
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with any just ideas of wisdpm,'benevol^nce> and inte- 
grity in the Teacher himself. 

These appear to me solid and decisive rea^ofis* for 
concluding that it wbs, not of his doctrine, but of ais 
Person, that our Lord, in this memorable passage, 
says that ** it came dawn from heaven%^ and was gi^en 
to a violent and cruel death ^^ for the life of the world*" 

But it may be said, that this argument overthrows 
itself by proving too much. If the conclusion be that 
^^ the fle^h and blood," which suffered on the caroas, 
had a preexistent and celestial dignity, and .^^ de- 
** scalded from heaven ;" it is palpably erroneous : 
on no hypothesis is this supposed ; therefore th^ pre- 
mises must be false, or the illation incorrect, and the 
argument is reduced to an absurdity. . i . . 

1 reply, that this conclusion is neither asserted nor 
implied ; that the description Sen c^^mgn is> H,f0iimula 
equivalent to the term Messiah^ and is to be constined 
according to its conventional, not its etymological, 
signification ; and that the premises do not, qofijb^n 
what the objection imputes to them, but on«ly this, 
that the Pre,existent and Divine Nature which " de- 
*^ scended from heaven," and, when its object was 
accomplished, ^'ascended where it was before" (in the 
sense of those phrases as they occur in the Old Testa- 
ment), united itself to human flesh and blood for the 
nK>st wise and gracious purposes ; among which pur- 
poses it was, that suffering and death should be 
endured for the redemption of sinful mankind. This 
method of conceiving the case is both authorized and 
exemplified by the declaration, " The Word became 
*^ flesh :" chap. i. 14.« 
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The Jews were peculiarly indignant at Jesus*s representing 
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The pretended admirers of Jesus were now con- 
vinced, that he would never countenance their views, 
nor promote their ambitious and worldly objects ; and 
were especially displeased at the prediction of bis 
storings land -death, sO' repugnant to their preposses- 
sions on isht na1»re and enjoTments of the Messiah's 
reign, and their eiq>ectation8> of. grandeur and volup- 
tuous pleasures from his conquests. They, therefore, 
manifested . strong feelings of disappointmenib* and 
irritation. But V^' Jesus said to them. Is this revolting 
*^ to you ? If, then, ye should see the Son of Man 
^^ ascending where he was at the first I The spirit is 
^*'that which giveth life ; the flesh availeth nothing. 
^'The ^orda'whioh I speak unto you are spirit .and 
"are life." . 

The* last sentence is regarded by Mr. B. as a "key 
to the whol^ preceding discourse." ^^ I have no 
objection to accept it as such ; and it seems to me to 
subetantiafe the view above given of the design and 
meaning of l^e- whole. I therefore propose the fol- 
lowing as a fair paraphrase of our Lord's woi'ds: 

himself as coming down from heaven ; by which expression he ascribes 
to himself a nature superior to the human which they beheld. The 
design of tihe Evangelist in the introduction of this discourse, is easily 
perceived by comparing it with chap. i. 1 — 14. The doctrines there 
delivered, John here designs to confirm by Jesus's own declarations." 
/. Z). Mich, on v. 40, 41. 

^° He thus paraphrases ver. 63. *' It is the hidden meaning of 
my enigmatical discourse which alone is useful. If you could 
aotually eat my flesh, it would do you no good. The doctrine which 
I teach is that heavenly bread, that flesh and blood, which if received, 
digested, and reduced to a living principle of action, will lead to 

everlasting life." P. 69. " What would my flesh avail you to 

eternal life, even if ye were carnally to eat it ?" Schlicting. " Eating 
my flesh, in the gross and literal sense, would be of no manner of 
advantage to the life of souls." Guyse, 

k2 
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** If your prejudices are so shocked by my assurance 
that the Messiah must pass through the lowest degra- 
dation and an excruciating death, how will your dis- 
appointment be increased when you find that, on his 
reassuming his pristine dignity, and ascending to the 
throne of his glory, in the exercise of all power in 
heaven and on earth, he will confer on his disciples 
no such happiness as you desire I He will give no 
provinces nor estates ; no titles, nor riches, nor carnal 
gratifications. The blessings of his reign are not 
those of sense, but are of an intellectual and holy 
kind. The divine energy, which accompanies the 
truth taught by me, is the only cause of the enjoyment 
of those immortal blessings : while every profession, 
observance, or privilege, that is merely external, can 
be of no avail to your real and eternal happiness ; 
nor could even the actual feeding on^ my -flesh land 
blood, if so horrid an attempt were made; My ddd- 
trine teaches, and when sincerely believed commtfnj- 
cates« that divine energy and that real happiness/* 
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Section IV. 



ON CURIST*S COMING FROM ABOVE, AND FROM GOD. 



Sco^e and terms of the passage. — Preexistence implied. — Our Lord's argmnent 

resting on the fact of his superior nature. 



• *' I knc^ir whence I oame and whither I go ; but ye know not whence I come,. 
" or whither I go.-^Yf are of the things below, I am of those above : ye are of 
*^ this world, I am not of this world. — ^If ye believe not that I am [that which I 
*\ bipr e iio^ been deckring], ye shall die in your sins. — I proceeded fi^rth from 
" God, and I am come : for I have not come of myself, but he hath sent me." — 
Jdhn Viii: 14, 23, 24, 42. 
• ■ 1 

This psussage is attended with considerable difficulty. 
On . the one- hand, the address of our Lord, to the 
ifimB>i " Ye are of the things below, ye aire of this 
" world/' tti^doubtedly describes moral qualities : q. d. 
" Your principles and motives are selfish, base and 
worldly." Of course, the opposed clauses must be 
understood of moral qualities also ; and are an avowal 
of the pure, holy, and elevated character of the Blessed 
Jesus, in contradiction to the calumnies of his adver- 
saries. 

But, on the other hand, philological justice is not 
done to the expressions of Christ, unless we take them 
in a more extended sense. The phrases ai^o) and ra 
avwj in the New Testament and in the Septuagint, are 
scarcely, if ever, used in relation to sacred things, 
except when there is a manifest reference to the hea- 
venly state: and in their common use they always 
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relate to local elevation.^ I am, therefore, disposed 
to think that an impartial regard to th^ fair Ineaning 
of the words would lead to som^ such paraphrase as 
the following : 

"As ye are earthly in your origin, so are ye low, 
mean, and carnal in your sentiments and desires. 
This lower world gave you birth, and ye accordingly 
show yourselves to have no taste for any enjoyments 
but the pleasures and pursuits of this transitory 4nd 
degenerate state. But I am of a higher nature and 
character. I have come into this humbled condition 
from the immediate manifestation of the presence and 
gIol*y of God. My principles, doctrines, and objects 
are, therefore, pure and holy, spiritual and hdavenly.'' 

But the other parts of the passage are less capable 
of being bent from their plain and obvious meaning. 
" I know whence I came ; ye know not whence I 
" come : I proceeded forth from God, and I am come,'* 
or, as would be perhaps a more exact reudering, 
" I am arrived." Let the reader examine, by the 
help of Trommius's and Schmidt's Concordances, the 
very numerous instances, in which these common 
words occur : and he will not, I think, find an in- 
stance in which a real transition of place or of state is 
not manifestly intended. These " expressions/* says 
Mr. B., " very naturally indicate that Jesus was the 
chosen messenger of God to the human race :**' Of 
this there is no question : but do they not as naturally, 
and even necessarily, bear the indication of a pre^ 

' See Gal. iv. 26. Col. iii. 1, 2. Phil. iii. 14. and in the LXX, 
Exod. XX. 4. 3 Eangs viii. 23. Ps. 1. (LXX. xlix.) 4. and oflier 
places. 

* Page 70. 
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iicisifenfi state, in relation to a chane*e from which the 
Divine* 'MBsrfah could say, *^ Behold I am come to do 
" thy will, G God I I proceeded forth from the Father, 
" and I have come into the world?*'* A similar objec- 
tion' lies against the Inquirer's gloss on the 14th Ferse,^ 
and- on the third verse of chap« xiii. as in each case not 
answering to this graatomatieal and honest construction 
of the words. 

From the very remarkable kind of argument con- 
tained i^ this Verse, another important consideration 
arietl^.' The Words which have been cited contain the 
premises of our Lord's conclusion, that his own ttesti- 
mon5^ ^^ ^^ ^^^ favour had a claim of right to be 
admitted as valid. The Mosaic law required two 
witnesses, at the least, for the establishment of a liti- 
gated matter/ To this kw Jesus refers in ver. 17 ; 
Itndv in allusion to it, he had said, on a previous occa- 
sion, that his own testimony could not be admitted on 
his own behalf : " If I were to bear witness concern- 

' Heb. X. 7, ^Koi, the last of the verbs used in our text. John xvi. 
28 : this passage Mr. Belsham considers to denote only that Jesus 
" appeared in public as a messenger from Gbd." (P. 104.) But this 
interpocetatdon is plainly Inconsistent with the meaning of the words, 
and ca^ be sustained only on the principle of quidlibet ex quolibet. 
The regply of the disciples, ver. 30, " By this we believe that thou 
" hast proceeded fortlj from God ;" — ^is connected with a declaration 
of the omniseience of Christ : and we have seen evidence (Vol. I. 
pp. 525, 572, 578, 590,) that the ancient Jews had notions, however 
obecure and imperfect, of the superior nature and preexistence of 
the Messiah. As for the mere construction of the words, on all the 
principles of grammar and usage, it is incapable of being questioned. 
*We have the phrase in John iv. 30, ** They came out from the city, 
" and came to him.'* 

* " I know from whom I received my authority, and to whom I am 
accountable ; but you are wil^y ignorant of both.*' P. 153. 

' Deut. xix. 15, and other places. 
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V ing, myself, nay te^imony\ would nat be worthy of 
ViCKedit"^ But now ke declares* \diatitel app^entljir 
a contrAdktioa in terc^M > /^ If* I 6yejiiri)tor .wUn^sB 
^^ c0AQermiig myself, my testimony ie wortby o| credit. 
" Jn yriurilaw it is writteny that the testimonyiof two 
'^ peorsioim is worthy of credit.^ I am hetha4).]b6arekh 
^^ wjltness eoneeriiiing myadtf ; and -the Father wh<l 

V fhath sent me beareth witness oooicerningv me/'' > Was 
it «.V(d|} .knowni under any system of lawi in.i^ny ieoiirt 
of jtidicature, that when, the written law had* pi^ceciribed 
if^i> I witnesses as.the lowest number admissible^ a. party 
i^n; a oaAise^ should step forward and^demaoid, upoh 
ii^e footing of that very law, to be aecepte^ aahitnsfelf 
the second witness in his own favour ? . Would such 
a <K)mpq^itfton of ^Uwo witnesses" be for atraoment 
listened, to?. It is useless to say, as ^cocmmentatops 
have generally done, to aolye the diffieillty ^ ^thdt the 
blamelesiBness of our Lord s life and mannas entitled 
him to hay e his veracity unquestioned : forit i^'ol the 
very fessbnee of juridical testimony that ittehoulA' be 
from other persons than the parties to a siktt, and^th^ 
•rery design of admitting witnesses is to take the faotp 
df a ease out of the hands of parties. — : > :> 

:':.,...* 

• Chap. V. 31. " *A\r)BriQ' vijn juris habens ; — quod in dubium 
vocari non potest ;- — ^fidem habens publicam." Schleusn. " Certae 
fidei ; — fide dignissimum." KuimL ' * 's ' 

' Vers. 14, 17, 18. 

• The Jewish Rabbinical law says, " A person is not a credible 
witness on his own account." Mischna^ Surenhusiij torn. iii. p. 63. 
'* More majorum comparatum est, ut in minimis rebus homines 
amplissimi testimonium de sua re non dicerent. It has been esta- 
blished by the practice of our ancestors, that men, even of the 
highest respectability, should never be witnesses in their own cause, 
even on the most trivial occasions." Cicer. Or. pro Roscio Am, 
sect. 36. 
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'"P'*itturt c6iffess''that I ten discover no mode of 
fridemg^'t^e Ble^ed Jefsu^ from the charge of employing 
a^loiMand'difiingenubm sophistry, (harresco rqyutans I) 
--^^exceft the supposition that his mind referred to 
THAT Heavenly and Divine Nature which, upon 
dtir faj^piWfchesiB^ he 'Was conscious dwelt within him. 
If this be lidmitted, we have a ground on which to 
re^ the truth • and honour of our Lord's assertions, 
andthe justness of his argument : we have the distinct 
testimony oi the Father, at the baptism and transfigu- 
ration of Jesus and on other occasions ; and we have 
riiat' of the Son, the Eternal Word, in the miracles 
wbicht be performed: two witneseres above all excep- 
Uoon, bearing distinct yet united testimony to the 
Tfovds of i;h6 man of Nazareth. Thus, also, the argu^ 
mefkt of'^nar Lord is put in an intelligible position. 
*Vlf»I even* bear witness concerning myself, my testi- 
" tttony is 'Worthy of credit :"-^Why ? — ^^ Because ' I 
" know whence I came and whither I go ;*' q. d. 
^^'My cenSciousnesB of that Superior and Divine 
Nature, .which has manifested itself in this real and 
proper human existence, and which will shine forth in 
that glorified state to which this humanity will shortly 
be advanced, is the ground of my alleging that this 
second testimony, additional to that of my Father, is 
independent and certain." 
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Section V. 

ON Christ's iK>s$sssiNO giort with the favhes, bavore the 

WORLD. 



• - i 

Import of the Glory belonging to Christ — Reciprocal to the Father and fcl^e Son. 
— Its progression. — How conferred upon the Apostles and other Christians. — 
How possessed by the Messiah before the existence of the created iviivertfe. — 
How given in his mediatorial exaltation. — Unitarian interpretation stated and 
examined. — Classification of passages appealed to, and investigation of liheir 
sense. — ^The Calm Inquirer's criticism examined. — Rabbinical . phtsaeology 
not applicable to this case. 



" And now, Thou, O Father, glorify me, with thyself, by the glory which I had 
" before the world was, with thee !" — John xvii. 5. 

Mr. Belsham concludes, from his iilvestigSLtioh of 
this passage, "that the true interpretation of this 
celebrated clause in our Lord's valedictory pi*ayer,^ — 
that which best suits the connexion, and which is 
most consistent with the dignity and disinterestedness 
of his character, — contains no proof of his pre^xist- 
ence, but is perfectly compatible with his proper 
humanity ; viz. * And now, O Father, glorify thou 

* me with thy own self ;* q. d. allow me to participate 
in that which is thy own greatest glory, *with the 

* glory which I had with thee before the world was ;* 
the glory of recovering lost mankind to virtue and 
happiness, a glory which was intended and reserved 
for me in the eternal immutable counsels of infinite 
wisdom and benevolence.'** 

' Page 114. 
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The principal grounds on which he rests this inter^ 
pretation are, the position which, he says, few, if any, 
before Mr. Lindsey, had perceired, that the glory of 
Christ consisted in the success of his doctrine as the 
means of recovering mankind from sin and death to 
virtue and happiness; and that this glory, ^having 
been the object of the divine, eternal, and immutable 
purpose, and the subject of the divine promise, is 
represented by our Lord as what he possessed with 
the Father before the world was." 

We must, therefore, endeavour to ascertain th^ real 
import of the gl/ory spoken of by our Lord, and to 
determine whether his language can be rationally 
understood as merely anticipative. 

(L) I agree with Mr. Lindsey and the Inquirer, 
that the glory desired by Jesus Christ was not any 
" personal benefit,'* or " high distinction," or any 
other ^^ selfish*' object; and that the ^' fulfilling the 
purposes of his divine mission *' was associated with 
that object, or^ more properly speaking, included in 
it : but I do not think that they have discovered the 
just idea of the term. 

The Words in question are in continuity with others 
wh^h clearly refer to the same object, *^ I have 
^* glorified Thee on the earth : I have completed the 
" work which thou hast given me to perform : — I 
^* hcufe manifested Thy Name to the men whom thou 
^^hast given aae." Thus the manifestation of the 
DiviKB Name, to the selected objects of divine grace, 
is that " glorifying the Father'* which the Lord Jesus 
has perfectly accomplished. 

The Scripture uses the Name of God as a com- 
pendious formula to denote His Infinite and Absolute 
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Perfection, His FiUnees of aU possible Excell^i^cies, 
the Totftl of Jehovah's Awful and -Lovely Attributes, 
so far OS they can be known by finite iiiteUigences. 
The presenting^, of this great object to theiaQCoimtahte 
universe, in order to excite and direct the love and 
admiration, homage and obedience, of everj.ra^aonal 
creature to Him whom this name represent&i, is de*- 
olared to be the supreme purpose of the Most High 
in the creation and government of the world : and 
this diaplay^ or emanatiefn of the Divine. Excell^cy, 
is ealled in Scripture the Glort of God. Passages 
to this effect, of which the following is a selectio;n, , ar<; 
ecKtrfemely numeroua. — " And what wilt thou do f^ 
" thy great name ? Jehovah» our Lord, how excc^l^f^t 
*Sis4b]r name in all the earth I He led them bytthe 
" right hand of Moses, — to make to himself an .eyer- 
l«9iting name* And in very deed for this.pu?ipoae I 
hav0 raised thee up, to display in thee my p^^vey:, 
'^and to declare my name in all the earth. I wrought 
*^li(u* the sake of my name, that it might npt be pro* 
fened in the eyes of the nations. For the sake .of 
wj name, — for mine own sake, for mine own/Sakc^ 
**■ I will work \ for how shall it be profaned?: . And 
** my glory to another I will not give* As trulyi a$: J 
** live^ the whdie earth shall be filled with the glory of 
" Jehovah,'** 

To make known this Name and Glory to niorti(ls> 
in all the efficacious methods which eternal wisdom 
has deemed fit, was a chief object of our Lord's labours 
and instructions. We have ** the illumination of the 
** knowledge of the glory of Grod in the face of Jesup 

' Josh. vii. 9. Fs. viii, 1, Isa. Ixiii, 12. Exod. ix, 16. Ezek. 
X3L« 9. Isa. xlviii. 9, U. Numb. xiv. 21. 
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Christ: No one hath beheld God at anytinke: ibe 

Only-btegotten Sbn, who • is on the bosom df the 
" Fath«6r, he hath ded^red him." Hence the Lord 
Jesiis Christ is " the Image of the Inyisible God,"4mki 
** the Effulgence of his glory/*' This is the display 
of moral' and spiritual Excellency, ^* the manifestation 
" of the Name of God, the glorifying of the Rtthen'^ 
which the Lord Jesus dieclares himself to have accom- 
plished. 

Now, it is evident that our Lord represents the 
glorifying of Umself by the Father, bj^ redproeal to 
that which he had rendered to the Father. This idea 
&f' reciprocity is clearly and strongly expressed in- his 
ifbi^ds ; " Glorify thy Son, thiat thy Son abo niay 
"glorify thee: — I have glorified thfee; — and* now do 
*• thoAV O' Father, glorify me r 

It liherefdre follows that the « glorifying of Christ," 
of tht '**'giving to him of glory,*' by the Divine 
Fathi2fr,''is the manifestation or his Name, the nn- 
V^iling 6f 'THE same moral and spiritual 'Excellence, 
THE'&AME Absolute and Infinite Perfection, in the 
person* and character of the Son of God* Tliis was 
f o lie eflFected, so far as the present imperfect state \f ill 
idmit,^'by tlie extension and success of the Christian 
rclligibi^ according to the suggestion of Mr. Linds<^y, 
but with a purity and power to which I fear his id^a^ 
did nt)t'>ktend. Of this interpretation, however,* he 
was n6t the discoverer. Greater and better divines 
mdintained it before him. President Edwards has 
cotisidei*ed th« subject at length, and places it in a 
clear and strong light.* — Yet this is not all, "The 

» 2 Cor. iv. 6. John i. IS. Col. i. 15. Heb. i. S. * ' 

* Dissertation on the Chief End of God in the Creation of the 
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'* whble earth mmt indeed be fillefd witk tbe ^^Ury " 
of the Messiah; and ^^ all peo{)le, nations, fandi'lail- 
♦* guages, shall serve him." His glory, by tiife eVeii- 
tuaV triumphs of knowledge, holiness, ftn4 h^pf^e'ss 
in the present state of mankind, wdll be'diviridry girefat : 
but every blessing which earth can enjoy, will be no 
moi-e than the dawn of a celestial and'immortial day. 
The communication of all that constitutes supireme 
felicity, will for ever flow to the occupants of the 
heaveikly state, from the unspeakable fulness of the 
Redeemer. They, partakers of his holiness and his 
j&f^ >^' shall be with him where he is, and ^all bi^hold 
^^ijiis GLORT,^ his unrivalled and infinite perfection of 
aU' natural and moral excellence. They " shall' see 

^^ Him AS He is.*' " They sing a new song, sayiiig*, 

^^-Thou art worthy to take the book and to^opeii its 
^* seals, for thou wast slain and hast red^vaeA iis to 
^* God by thy blood, from every tribe and tongue arid 
^* people and^nation : and hast made us unto ouF<(^od 
^^tkii^'Wd priests^ and we shall reign upon theeaHh. 
•^^^And I beheld, land I heard the voite of many angels 
^^ round about the throne, and the living brings, akd 
<^ the< idlders : and their number vvm ten. thbus^eind 
^^ times i;en thousand and thousai^ ^f^ thousands, 
" saying with a loud voice, Worthy is the Lamb who 
" was slain, to receive power and riches and wisdom 
"and strength and honour and glory and' blessing ! 

World; in his Works, vol. i. p. 515, &c. " It appeara," says that 
penetrating writer, ^*that the expressions of divine grace, in the 
sanetificfttion and happinefss of the redeemed, are especially* that 
ocoRY of Christ, and of his Father, which was * the- joy that was set 
before Mm,' for -which he * endured the cross and dei^ised the 
shame ;' and, that this glory was especially the end of * th6 travail of 
his soul,' in obtaining which end 'he was * satisfied.'" P. 522. 
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" And erery creaAuiw which is in the heaven andupon 
^' £hi» earth, and under the earth and in the sea, . and 
" ail things in them, 1 heard saying, To Him who 
*' sit^l^ upon the throne, and to the Lamb, be Uess- 
f.ing'amdi honour and glory and power, for eyer and 



(( 



« ever!'*' 

It is in accordance with this truth that the New 
Testament attributes TtiE same impartarwe and dignxty 
to the Name of Christ, which the current style of the 
Old Testament does to the Name of Jehovah. To 
" bear the Name*' of Christ was the great honour of 
the Apostolic ministry.® ** In^his Name" the miracles 
werQ wrought/ " Believing in his Name'? is' uni- 
farinly! represented aa of absolute necessity to Balta«- 
tion*® . ". In his Name the nations shall hdpci"^ 1 In 
^f hiS:Name," religious instruction, baptism, eodke&ias- 
tical discipline, and. other divine instiliitions were to 
be admAnistered.'^ Christian obedience to mbrfltl pre- 
c£ipts is. to be rendered "all in his Name."^l It was 
the vei7 designation of his primitive disoiple£k» * 4bat 
** -they. caUed upon hie Name." ^^ Pardon, of din/ and 
all the blessings of salvation and eternal life, are ecm- 
f(p^al upon mankind "in his Name" alone,: and 
** oni Account of his Name»"^* In fine, his Name is 

* 1 John iii. 2. Rev. v. 9—12. 

• Acts ix. 15. ' lb. iii. 16. 

». Johfl-iii. 18. * Matt. xii. 21. 

" Acts ix. 27 ; xix. 5. 1 Cor. v. 4, 3 John 7. 

" Col. iii. 17. 

" Acts ix. 13, 14. 1 Cor. i. 2. This branch of our sul^ect will 
be more iiilly considered in a following chapter. It may be s^iiffi- 
cient^here to observe that the just construction of eTfiKaXeW^. with 
the accusative case, is active^ and denotes address, entre^^ or 
invocatioiL 

" Acts X. 43 ; iv. 12. 1 John v. 13 ; ii. 12. 
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INSCRUTABLE : '^ iio one knowetb it^ eK«0]i4 Hi^- 

SELF* . *. f •. ' 

Uader the Old Testament, God. had ..d^vlM'ddt 
'^ I am Jehovah, that is my Name, and ^my.Q^^pfyr I 
" will not give to another." ^^- But in .tb«,«¥^^ 
and diversified manner does the New T^stf^i^^st' ^w 
GLORY (o the Name of our Lord Jesus Chi^ist. ' ^XbtHs 

is the Son of man. glorified, and God is/ gjkx^ifiied in 

hixn.** The suhlime subject ia, therefpiie« ? bwl^ .QIP, 
though viewed under. different aspects. -As ^hAglQr)(, 
the manifestation of the name, of the Sternal 'Fathcto, 
is the unveiling to created jnind3 pf His< Al|*:Iicff&et 
Majesty ; so is the glory of the. Son* tl^^ ippAifeslivltiOB 
of HIS Name,, his Divine Nature and,']?6yfectiQiiii^.|tQ 
all holy and happy beings, for everwd eyet-.; . |. i 

The, consummation of this manifested glory i wiU{ be 
in tKe blessed discoveries of the heavily ^ftdtd : i but« 
its.comme^Qement and progress are by the ^^mf ^ 
thq . gospel now. It is the doctrine pf Cbw4;»< las. 
*' revealed to bis holy apostles and propUetB{%.tthe 
** Spirit," that qiakes known to men His .^^wi^ Us 
true character and glory ^ in relation to,Jl^i»ipeiPsoii>lib 
holy obedience^ his sufferings and daathj Us fff^Mfiiipu 
and dominion, his . benevd[ence». iSLvd Jtbe . bl^aingii 
which lie cQuf^rSy. his fij;ial eKerpipe of ju4gWQ9Qit aid 
its everlastipg conaequ^ices^ Thia dok;ti;in0 jpreseiits 
to Qur view '^ the unsearchable rjiches of jCbrist^: .dus 
<* love of Christ .which passeth kna wledgej the tfulndas 
" of Christ whenfie, all true believ^m xecaivagrtoe fdr 
** grace, the great mystery of godliness, themystwy.of 
" Christ ;— that the name of our Lord Jasiis; Christ 

" Rev. xix. 12. " Isa. xlii. 8. 
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ma(y he glorified, upon whose head are many crowns, 
and whose name is above everv name.** 

•Thiifir is apparent the propriety of our Lord's further 
dectaEratidn : ** The glory, which thou hast given to me, 
^* I hM^ given to them/' The apostles were his instru- 
ments and agents in making known ** the riches of his 
" giofy." They published his inspired truth, and con- 
veyed ihrough the earth the declaration of his Naipe : 
he -manlfei^ted to them his glory, and, by their faithful 
and ufaetring "promulgation of it, ^ he was glorified in 
" iktMk:^ fttld they, with all who have believed their 
teMitbotlyi and 'trod in the steps of their obedience, 
slmU h^ shai^efs in the gloiy of their Saviour's divine 
happttl(dss. ",11iey shall be with him, where He is, 
" and shall biehold His glory."" 

This then appears to have been the precise object 
of dtir Lord's prayer ; that, as he had, by his media- 
tion aftd doctrine, manifested the Name and Glory of 
his Divine Father, ,so his own Name and Glory might 
be ktianifestedi, by his word and his Spirit, in the 
minlstry^ ^liis servants, in the knowledge, faith, and 
holiiiem of his people universally, in the triumphs of 
his trUtfl oti earth, and in the unclouded brightness of 
that state in Whit^h his faithful followers ** shall see 
«• him AS Its fS."*' Now this is no oAerUhan, that 
his • Original' aiid Divine Excellency, which by his 
assmnption of the human nature had been obscured, 
as the sun behind a dense cloud, might be unveiled, 
and might shme forth in its proper and unch9.ngeable 
character. 

(2.) If this view be correct, on the real import of 
the peculiar glory predicated of Christ, it shows at 

" Ver. 24. " 1 John iii. 2. 

VOL. II. L 
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once 'thb spropriityiJd! tlie^^vcixdamiogitciQii^e^ 
** 'glory' which i bad, w^ Thei^li^foi-eitha'^aiiMiyvas/* 
It is^ tb4jir^i^ie»^/?^9^^ 

OoAito wbn^ib; a^ \fa i^0ibeftravlbQtid;«|tti66ie(qry 
evidenca, nwfps, cliaracterB, and Bt>tH^uii»^^»^S'0ii^ 
s^^fiiin the profhef^ip/torjbing^,. iJL^^ be 

the Btefnaft aadt iarmuteUe Beingr^ th^ €toat«r,(@bdi 
tbii ill^jg^tf Qod:^ ' Adan^^ Ij^leh^y J<iUiiifllliH;[o^iiid 
wh9se «Qmi^g9 forth; are fy:om etormtf t ^i^ ^d^^fh 
of the bverias^iAg period:^ a |to|6i6tioiii Vhioll ^M 
not been lost or dimmie^edt bat vfl&ii^ 'w.^TQi^^'^tb 
shine forth with a }i|Btr6 never bi^iie^ b(rii€li|^i% 
created beis^*^^ > >. .^ A .1 

lids &nter|)r0tatiqQ, ako, shows the irtdeiHni^xif 
J>rJ Fk-iestle^a que^<m; 'vWhat pxopriMjK bWd 
there be in Christ's praying, as the rewatfi'iEcfohJb 
sufferings^ for the sapiia state of gh>iy«.«hifsli.Ibe9i^ 
enjbyed b^bre.tibiein ? Thja would be toiidploeiitpA 
reward at all."*® The answer to thid ijiiisrf >|bi^dilt| 
tfanm^h the ^ry, in itself eonsideredy is (theiiat)^^y«t 
tbe-^objeot sought waff a Bev and moreiadvilaita^pBCHS 
manner tof its manifestitipn, psaptl)r iifiaa\^l]bvvna&e 
princ^)!^ 4!be essential ^lory of JehaBah/- • i^bi<9^ i« 
infinite and immutable, and lii^el^reiGiin^HluitibliBD 
accessioijL, is cqpoken of in Scriptare as^or^oeiiiii^c^eat 
additiona wi^ respeqt to I3ie jxkii^ei el itcifraiiolts nod 
higher ($splay. '' It ^a|l be nntQ me sfor^a WQii0<df 
M j0y, for praise, and* fpr >bMe«rvto^9tt^ iwtioiiefb^ 
^* eipibhv ^y those tbat* %p|>roa(liiiiiitei9^^i{/wiUi^ 
^^'^nc^fiedi andiiAi the pitesenceittif^adl tU^ pilp|d9^I 

" Vol. I. pp. 420, 499, &c. 
' *» See Note [A], at the end of tWb Sectitm.- ■' 
«• Notes on SS. vol. iii. p. 476. 
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'*Qnd)iQ( I^l^jal hd.it^Ul ihi)n^^^ Jliofs^lf. , Unto the 
^' pim^i t)f , IIh^ glbty 4»f tiis grace. The. i»riii|ch < of mj 
^' pl^lSaitg;^ [the /Mw?k Mj^y hancb^ that* I «iay' bd 
".hott^wedi-'^i '.'. ■'•.••» . > :■•■ ■ , ''T '•. , .■' . • 

' I^-i^e^tlajjl Mr. {jmd^ef, Mn Bj^hfuta^aiii^ XJni- 
tariiiki.wtiitard iii^g)9neml> ftom SoemiMi dowiivtinlB, 
ua4e^^bii4 Ijd^ words df Chrifit» (^* the^glor}^ j^hvck I 
^'^ tb<|^ ilefam .the world was^ ivith thae»'') as relerving 
only aioid^. the coumal^ and decrees" of Ged* Grotius, 
Le £Elfir6^. and Wetstein ^ iidopted this interpretotioo. 
Th^.iieifeott9^e t^fiiUo^iBg': — . ? 

1, Admitting the doctrine of the dirine and pre- 
ad^tettt^'iiKtare m Christ^ the glory of that aature 
cDxild npii^^t^ojfQv^^y became it cofald ner^r have 
b^eipl(kti 1. ^^ 

.rSojrlTft^'fiwae. ^Ipry is said to be giren tothedis- 
diphrsacfr€hris^-^vTo both these argumenta we' ha^re 

alffaadf refilM* ^ 

/SU'rf^fin the lasigvage of the fiai^red wtiters; a heti^, 

oK^w^i^Mx\ of thiagB is .sfiiid to e^Mt^ ^hen> itiijs the 
0iu«^eii{knwwjtabk purpo^ pf Qm^ that it shaU eofisty 
at Aieftin^iaad'iti the cir<:iiainstaiices wUdh hii jo£nJte 
wi^dotoMkuthchosefit and ^r^Aed^"^ 

<^!^tfithis)anticipatiofi qf iUtiu*e events^* by describ- 
ing 4h0«i ID 1 wwds of paift or present tiaae^ ia often 
found^anrSaii^ture^ I readily alloi((r : but itia]^f>eai*s: fo 
Btelljustii.a icarefoliexjMniQa^iofi of the iosti^nces ;of this 
figilr« liriU show^hill^t' it d^es not admit 0f aniapplicsr 
tichf tfi| ib# .preeent purpose* The ^pasiages which 
Faustus Socii^s, and those who follow hun in this 

" Jer. xxxiii. 9. Lev. x. 3. Isa. xliv. 23. Eph. i. 6. Isa. Ix. 21. 
^ Calm Inq. p. 88. 
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opinion, hare adduced' in it« ' siipi^bH;; fif^;";^ci Vkf ^ I 
have been able to coHect ibefn, ' rfediidUb tc/'iher^i 
lowing •cksses. '■■'■• .•■'•'."■• .i-iu« -un,. 

Class t. FSassagfes describing dctiohs of \flrf6h'^ihb 
very nature consists in a purpose or intentidfil ''^ ' 

Matt, XXV. 34. ** The kingdom prepared*' W'y{)ii 
" from the foundation of the world." ' Eph; i.^V'^ fie 
'' hath chosen us in him befoile th6 foundation' of 'l^e 
" world." 2 Tim* i. 9. ** Hfc own "purpose and gfafefe, 
" given to us in Christ Jesus bef6re theancieiit times.*' 
Titus i. 2. *• Eternal life, which God, who cannol^t^i 
" hath promised before the ancient times:**" ' ' "^ 

These are manifestly irrelevant to the oibai^thi. 
The actions which they designate arfe perfctetlj^'iiiV^fti- 
gible without any prdlepsis. The V^ry' ternl^'dfeifote 
a mere design, or a preparatory airangementl rfr 'an 
assurance of the design^ Nbthitig'is' tnfcir^ ^omT&^n 
am'dng men than gifts and devises to fiitui*e ' pbslfeWty. 

Class 2. 'Passages which point out ah ^c'ttdn l^g^^ti,' 
and ih' continuance, but not completed.' ' "^ *^* * ' *^*" 

Ver.'4. ^^ I have finisheid the work which thoti 'hafe^ 
" giv^n me W do.'* Our Lord's labours- arid 8tlffert% 
were' arfi^ed nearly &t their close :' the obfibty'fct/Ws 
teaching, his humiliation, and his examplle, W^ref iiii 
the very point of being attained. Ver: 1 1; • ^^ T Srii t(i6 
" more in the world : — I am coming to thee." His 
depairture out of life might be considered 4s already 
begun: he had set out on the journey i>t aeath. 
Ver.' 22.^ f ^ The^ gioiy < whieh thou^ ha^ give]l^ to me) 
" I have giv^ to <Aiem/' Chrisfc hiid alrfea-Bv^^egKiri 
to instruct and qualify his apostles. *Ver. vl. *^1^ot 
" one of them, has perished except th^, sw ,i)fpwdi- 
^^ tion." Judas was lost, or had perished^ already^ as 
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*PM^f^]wm PWC^iP^'t, WifiWf "^» *^ general, 
^^W^rlF^i? ^Pfit4.,tl?e ,gw4,. ^e described by the 
same word, evidently signifying their actually present 
8l^^«^li^i^,J^Qgr.,^, JjS^ and 2Cor,iv. 3. i;Sam.xv»28. 
Jehov£^^;l]^:^h jcut off, t;h^. l^ipgdpm of Israel from 
,the^^ t%.4W/J^'*^4 be Ijath given it to thy opnii 
** lga»iopi, i Tif^ is better tl|^|i jthpu" The 9iCt of 
W!^P9»^^f^J^** ai^d it vv2|8 Ijp^njiing . to b^ ppt in 
^:^^R^}Wi\ % ,the v(?i:y: .next step in the hi^tory 
^®4t^ft:^RP^^ti^ffM^^ Payid bf SflWuel Th^ s^me 
splpj^^j^j^pjj^e;^ tp,<j]^af • ^^'nh 17,. 18. Gen* xvii., 6. 
I have givfjn, th^i?. tp, bp. ^ father of a crowd of 
; jftf^Qij? :'* .or, as it . is . expressed . by the iapostle^ 
i^Jl^f^^i^^,}Tit^**l b^ave constituted [or appointed, 
^1 , 7;^^^ic4^ J Ijheci 1^ J^tl^er of many nations.". Rom . vUL 
30, 31.4,., " Whom, he foreordained, them he also 
*\^^jl^^jf^ an.d, whpm he called, them he. also justified, 

**^|P^4iy?f(l^9^; »^ j^^s*ifi^^> them he al^ glorified:" 
tlf^^i§^ f^j^rpps^ glcgrified, say Archbishop Newcome 
and others. But thiere is no reason to have recpurse 
tjo^..^h^.,|9|p1^9. The verbs are all .aoristio ; which 
fQ^^.wys:^isQber» denotes uncertain, inde^ite, and 
qqp^lfii^PHSjjim^ and ought to be traQslat^ i^ Latin 
by. either t^e present indicative, or by an iijf^jiitive 
)v;^t|^.f^^pr(efix$d.-^ Thus the te^t denotes thpt this 

,'*.^mm(idlv^ad WelUfi Gramm* Gr* vol. ii« p* 260, ** As 9, philo- 
sophic^ and practical grammarian, Professor Buttmann, of the Uni- 
ymhy of^ BerEi, is dlo^d hy his countrymen to hold th^ first 
xaA.'^'i^FreftMf afthk OambHd^e TmnaUUer^ to^Buttmank'i Greek 
(ff/^Wtor, l^i?4?.; |Je .take^ ft «onsidefal4y .^iffpiz^^t. view qf the 
aonstsL. Hi« leading idea is that both th^ first and the second (which 
he considers as not dinermg m meamng) express an action that 
ciA«3*«'{fifc»»ie^fe^^, 'in^edntrast'with some otnei* more continued 
action* But h* adds, ** that this distinction is often very slight, con^ 
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G49id'^^f<i>rQQi:dbiii8 hie obJIqi wlioni^iidicdift'ti^irttifies, 

GW«f8i»t7QOur80 6f ^ik>teediii^^ ^^yCmsi^'^i'^^^'^^/fhen 
IwUdbt » iotMtfaiftes the^MtiM idft j^/].i<tow^'*^4rty7 
^^li^ftisp of tkis talkinaable k disi^^^i, "W^^t^^^ a 
^ btiildiag from God» a^ hoQM iidt teffllde ifltfr 'haiids, 
f' dtontai, in. tdbe lMHUrM8/^ ThW iti^ A^ (k'Mcffmis 
.)^er6i toy i^ore thtoi in the cade of a |)er»CN^ %ieing 
calted the pxofxrietoc <tf an Estate) wh^ ii- cWbtf^ing 
ibr a foreign ooontiy ta take pd6d€iSdi<>nEfbf^it'! he* is 
iiii6t the less the aotual .oi«tn(ei'i thbngk kd ba^'i^t'^et 
0een hi^ doinaiii* The same olmdus femsa^^^kpi^es 
to |)ae8ag6B in which bdiiiav^re af^ saKd'to'ka^^dleMal 
life^ to have treasure in heaVi^n, to hs^Ci ^'^^if^- 
eelresiin heaven a better dnd enduring sub^tanbe/^ 
In all these oaaes, persons are sftid'^ iten^ lliiat 'Which 
ts defined ioi tk^n' to pofisess^ and of M^lteh they 
actually have, the assurance, evidence^ o^^coknim^nee- 
ment i but whiere is an infitaho^ td be fo^sfd ^f a 
person being said A^ fuxufe a thing, wh^ neftke)* the 
pneon nbr the posiession ate in esiitence s^' ' 

All paasagM of this idnd, therefc^re^ mal^ ii<!)thing 
to the purpose for which they are -adduce^.' ^ '*' 

Cla^$ 3* Passaged in th^ descriptive sty^fe- df 'pro- 
phecy. Mr. B. justly ofaservesi that^ ^* in this Old 
Testament Hbdiing is more coiDtiidon thah \6 express 

veyinjg only a trifling modificatiQn of i J^ a 5 and tt^t, ih^rpfoi^^ there 
is often no choice between the present and tl^e aorist.'^ Page^ 237. 
It is obvious that the " momentaneous '* significajtion would ill suit 
the passage, (Rom. viii. 30,) but to render it as is proposed ^bove is 
justified by Buttman's doctrine, equally as by Fischer's or Hermann's. 
»* John iii. 16. Matt. xix. 21. Heb. x. 34. 



,0yil^ {Mr|)rH9Jent tbr «xrbi .piisti'^?^' But/ it i^V'^iftark- 
4dbl« ift&l tt^J^ '^<)^»^7 tUs.ilRife^^ to'th^^pftgbge 

Jtk^fm^ fiiift itotiiic<sflni!nilibnt'aid <if ewetdsjitikerey 

}gil^^^ \m^gt iws^i^f^i iia iBBteiee' <f an event T^hich 
^^i*^^^^9^SJii ao^ineoi* AAt, itttiief ondhmry us6 of 
)fffi&9l0^ ]|f m^y^b)^) fai^ffipdken ol i b^^ pf enstittt,^ being 
.|le^rib||i\.$%;lM»trii% fakiin^ pfcape^ri^ 4e;^w.^ Yet, 
i^lj^S/jil i|i|ti9fd0tQHfy:4im6, 'it BSffoAxB t6 mier timt 
.Ijll^j^a^j^ i^ Irroti^t the paiaelge befe^e us witbifl 
:jtbft^^^n^,iOf ,thaiipe«ulkirity in the propbetic stfle to 
.W^b^^eJ^rWduldi prefer it j ' . , ^ 

. QBl|fe(liristaftce/ Hdfee^^ th^jr bfave addiioed which 
.jB$f^s. tQ pvoimule them tb^ aia desired. ' Chrkfis 
.ff,!fiq^^ti)^'<i^I][ eon^itutiflg' sth essential papiof the 
cKj^filib^: pltfi^) He b . T j9!pr eaented. Ret: xiii. (S; ai^ ' <* the 
"^Laltttfe alaiit front the foiiHdatldh ctf the iworW/*'*' 
.JlJc^jl^i^Vi^la thing is ata hypdtiiesiBf D(]t these 
acute eritie^.rA^ till be teimi^edi that the dame, 
]\.fmJH the/i)^AU6m.iof the^^^^ ou^ht to Ue^con- 
strueid i*it|k .|^ p^reeeding*, •'* vrhose namses' wei^' not 
,'\Yt\\>t^?^^ , J* ;t«ft^ remterkfifbte that the EdJfor of 

Af Pui^ HB.-^lSifiidbuitiipfea i^hic& he acTduces, (aii^'every sfiMent 
l;riphjr8 tjwt jt%J|n^|^. 1?<& l*tejeiii^ iMedinStBlyj).at6'lBi3dv. 1 ;■ 
ix. ^; ilii.:ij ilix. 5—10; liii. In. 1—*. Eixod. iv. 14^17. 
(1 SanL XV. 28 ; jpcvizi. 17, 18, notice4 nndjet Class 2.), 

^ ' fexcepiting ttey. xiii. 8, which will be imn^ediately considered. 
Such passages as Matt. xxv. 34; John xvii. 24; 1 Pet. i. 20; 
Acts ii. 23; ivJ28; 1 John v. 11, need no observation. That the 
greatest UniUriaii writers have adduced them, seems to be a symptom 
of ankJety and weakness. , 

*' Calm Inq. p. 94. 
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scheme from the clauses, tjr^)li^.4J^it^-n^iV'^t)^^ 

p wpf^ (aa4 .dQ€ce^4«-tt'Ii is DAt ^ true • tJ^.' « tka ^ fxeh 

sigii9L)^C£i|;^>ii, W^n c^ppliadipcnKxnallx ttMsqmdtiih^) 
sigi^^e^ < ii^ tbat pii^psQp's es^jun^tian Qr accauiiti;Miciai* 
2 P^t^iiil* 8^ 'One (iayi is with 4he X4ii?d.(w«i^iK«^^. 
in the account or estimation of the Lord/) as a 
thousand years." *• i . 

If we were to grant the justness of this criticiw^ 1/ 
doubt w)hether it would greatly serve the purpowof 
its patron»ser» *'The glory which I had"#^'^^fe; 
account or estifnation,** would rathe^r qpmport \yi^,,{^^ 
idj^$^ pf A ^i^g^)(mti(mf caiyecture^ or cpini&Uf thaniwlthi 
that of an -^ immutable purpose and decree/*' But- the 
writer oterlboks the distinction between a ^arajplir^e 
of a clause derived, from the context^ a^4 ^^ Sf^9Vip^\ » 
and. iqjherent meaning q( a single word^. : If • jit8:$ex-^ 
plication of 2 Pet. iii. 8, be admitted; it is ^ a ^ 
glosft uj^on the phrase, and not as the proper sen^e fff 
the preposition. He is also mistaken in his gr^mm^^ 
tical. assertion. The radical meaning ofm-apii&^ctmji^* 
gmtjf^ attd all its applications retain the idea': they all 
refer to some mode of closeness, ihi;imate bonn^xio^,', 

** Impr. Vers, following Jv to ovofia^ the reading prefq^wd^l^ 
Griesbdch. , | . , 

^* Calm Inq. pp. 109, 11 3. 
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or Uttkiifi^ ^"Wjthi tb^^tltivi^'ebstf '^plied to a person, 
it mfftMmi4nfUik^'pre^9^ \kfiiBty/' ot htik^^ ^ ^tiiiat 
pck!Baai.<bl]ii//thcit fya80&gt»*iyilld4r'^i[k)M Jt^ is 

manifestly put'tn^ cf pb4t«l<kn^ fti; th^^is^ kXhelA^^bn 
th0 m^^ni'^iLba^^ gloiiiifled tWbd tl^M^th ^^nbw 
**gtei%vmev;ijtk\%8dfrr " i^ >• 

'In^Htodyiiig'the ^deebes of Jemd Ghriat it ib often, 
an la^isiante to B^xi6rte^ s^pf ehensi&A'^ 4h^r kupbyt; 
if viieican<^]:^re!9Mithemto <n»t6elv^ in tl^e lahgtia^i 
of Judoa^^m^ll^^fehih«^wd^btfcdlJrd«liVered^hfe drtfe* 
diiioDtii*«ii> Oar h^4Ai, in making' tsticKattem^; 
is .^e^^OE^hito %Flao Version of: tke N^w Testambm ; 

^ " Ilapa beside, may justly be set down as a noun signifying, fi(2«- 
OT flank ; and from the different aspects imder which an object may 
b^ \j^ed/ fiB'ob^pyiii^ the side of another, the different applications 
of frq^ :t|dRei'^hfir.rise^ — Uafik thei^ commmLlji^ signifi^; (1.) WitH 
the genit^vej, /n>»w« besi^f- — (3.) With the dative, ckfi^be^i^; — » 
{S.\ With the accusative, motion to beside.** Dunbar oia th^ Greek 
PrepoihibHs,' ili ^, p. 266. " Uapd, with a dative, denotes com- 
m*fai^ll/^^*l^efM^m«k dfi Emend. RtOione GnJicc^^ G^akni: Lips'. 1801*, 
P*.]t$^K<U' P^^lK^poysiti^ein^ra^QipBi.datil^ p Gr«^ fere ita 

conjun^enpit, ,ut .i^dic^el3ar lofius in guo vewfot^r ift PW^ ntypdPV 
additum esset. — '[The Greeks usually used TrajGKi joine^ to a djEitive of^ 
the' ^^i^on-, td'ngtfif^'the place of abode of the person whose nsune 
is 80.g9Tclmeb : as iBsehituBM. 3, 7$ vap^ KiMd^^i^ tke')Mse of 
Callia^; E^rij^^Al^y^^^ipfi^ KKalouvi, i» ihe hMMiorin^ f»m»f$usm\ 
Lt/sias,Tp. 34 of Taylor's 8vo. ed. Tap* ifwi^ ai homefJifitl^^mf^i ^^t$^ 
X. 6, vapd Tivi 'Zifuavi, with one Simon.** ff^elleri Gramm. Grceca^ 
cum Animdch: Fistketi et Kuinoel, voL v. p. 267. Lips. 1761— it9i. 
Many.v^xamplcyi^ in%ht be added) at 1 Cor, xvi* 2, irAfi kaWf,-f^ ^^' 
ot9f, h^m^.^ Joha.pdv. d^i w^ v*^ m^kc oin oifrocfar (mop'^nby) 4aM 
him. 2 Pet. ii. 11^ thepi btinff. not a raUi^g afiemQUo% (f opa Kvgif) 
in the presence of the Lord. Matt. xix. 26, irap* aVOpunrocc, — wapd 
Oef, with men, with God, i. e. in their presence ; in close contact, 
so to speak, with their power to effect the object.., 2 Pet. iii. 8, one 
day is ('Trapd &vp/y) in the presence of th^ Lord as a thousand years, 
&c. 2 Tim. iv. 13, irapd Kapir^, in the house,, ox under the care of 
Carpus. 
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Whese^kaguagiei diieiB kil litde^4roii»>l(hafi whick/Jirds 
tfaa tBhtaiouint tongue 9fv our I^rd andiiifo AUtitfte% 
and viiwse attttquHf apprcMhes^ if It doei^iiot iudbaittty 
beiMi^ to/ the Apostolic age. = No^ tM pNpwitibii'ilt 
qtatftiDft^ to renAarad, kfthat r^nembie traoBUkHM^ ly 
one whose radical idea is^ cfmfunetUm at cb^nmd 

Sixmt of the ddtixbibtt fi^ 1il»^ hUn^eUiMotl tefa^ 
tended for by Unttfifiin writ^tb endeavduti.iiiiikev'lfo 
miiftalb it» by nffinning l^iett, itt the kablttmeal |ihsfliM»- 

li^, certain thhigs df gfi^eot importaiie^ ta^ 'i^M> 4a 
hdre existed before the Gr«atioiijf tn^u^g-oll txAit&t^iit 
the divine purpose. Thus the Bereshith Rabba^ ap 
ancifiit oomm^itary on the book of Genesis^ sa^: 
^^'8^ things preceded the creiktion of the woddi Tbe 
Law, the Throne of g^Iory, the Fathers, Isr^leV the 
House of holiness, aiid the Name of the Messiah^ came 
up into the thou^t of Qod before the GreatifiHa of Ahe 
worldi'' On thia I remark i 

1 . There is ilo evideiice without beggihg tke ques- 
tion, that a phraseology of this character was made 
use of by Jesus Christ. His style, excepting when he 
borrows the pro v^i'bial hyperboles which w^e eulreiit 
Ataoiig his coirlitryinen,** i^ always iWost simple and 
modest, and at the gireatest distance from any sem- 
blance of exaggeration: and he would be th^ leaet 
likely to use any such cbcpreMions in h prayer to his 

*^ Tba retse is girefei in an alnoet literal tnmsUtioif fitttn tile 
Greek* As closely as I 6ka reptteent it in finglish, it. stands thus : 
**AmA aow, gk)rify»me» tiioa TaAen wlih«thee; hf^*^ksA gloty 
wladp-waB-kself to-me with-ihee, fi^om before tlie-beiiig of«the- 
wotW^ Tbii^ ao distanction is made between vapd^iteavrf and 

•» As in Matt, v. ?9, 30, 39, 40 ; vi. 34. 
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liBav^^// FaAeiut . i\VijdB( Uniteriiiii pt|r^bMto-«iib* 

dK)itu0ld}!!Jiii&iii9 tfieir dHnnBi wbitrary aMition tto kMir 
iLcHrd'AL9qsd% hAk tkejr are impositif ^iipoii him sistyl^ 
of ppeiddBgr«ko^Miar;diffiBiie]ijli firentiife chsMBtanBlic 

2. The Rabbinical example does. tiot« ^^J to the 
€aw^ /. It ia.iififv»isalfy adinktedthat dtegloiyriof the^ 
Mc8dbdii;ia the .pt^oeiiit aind- in* &» iniAn tiMO^ and' all 
otibeirbeiiigsand e^irents thc^t hJetve existed, or that shaU 
e^sty were ^' in die thought" of the First Cause, irom 
^temitj: ; fio that) upon the h}'potheBi8^ Christ iias 
iprayilig' ifor that'^ich^ in this respeot^ vi^ no distinc- 
tion to Imn abore otheifs. But what the case reqpsipps 
is prob^ that the plain, unadorned, definite, - expres- 
sion^ ^^ which Ihad tmih th^y'* was likaij or proper to 
bejQsed, bjF^tuch a speaker and on such an ocoasion, 
Wh^n he 'meant Nothing tnore thah *^ that which was 
destined for me to have."*^ The happ^ state of eyery 

*• " Uapd iftavrf, with thyself , id op|)osed ix>^the earthy on wluch 
there was no more need of Christ's being present : he was, there^ 
ftfre, to retufb to heaven, as to his former residence. T^ do^ y 
ti)(Oy» VfUk'the gith'y which I hady ^c. This glory, his pectdlat pro- 
perty, was now beginning to be m^mifested, tod to be tnore ti&^Ay 
laid, open to mankind. Those who explain this clause by, / had in 
jpurjpose or destination^ put force, not upon this passage only, but 
Upon others Which are neither fbw nor obscure, both in thitf book 
arid the otiier ScHptures, The verb €l%ov cannot, without violence, 
be explained in any other way than as in the frequent declarations' 
,of Chap. I. * hfe was with Ood : he Was God ; we beheld his glory,* 
whieb^e had as * the Only-begotten,' before he took a human li^. 
If it be undetstbod' of destination^ that is equally true of all meh. — 
Christ clearly intimates, that this his ghry had been hitherto unhnown 
to men; and there!b!r(*e he prays £hat it may now break fortU into 
manifestation. This is very clear firom what follows : / have mani^ 
fested thy^ glory ^ therefore do thou ootb manifest my ghry to wicn. All 



gpp4rfi;iaii;)W (Equally. jl^.whtphntbe.diviM»6.|^viiPpQ«M^ has 

diefildiiiedtkaffcilife'shoiikLhainey'-'' ^ --y-^ , arrij rro^ v.i . 

f imtt iKus endeavdtired t6 examine, I tHM with 

a candid ^sppsition, all the ple^diii^ pf, th^,,|p^[Q 

pe^e«t to^ tht9 .inrportaiRt test. li lippeiauh^^t^^flie 'thM 
thbir critiqi^ms are destitute of grkiumatfc^ Wtli/ ^d 
ttiQJr arguments of lojg^ical condufike»fi«.. ,'|{l;yBj,^i^^ 
fMtwX, w^ fiarlou9 jeaderi wU .form .hiA^wB: ju^igamaL. 

t^ifl^ i^tvory eti^^nt,. unless a man have surrendiqred hwa^^ l9>fitti^ 
opinjqnfs^" • Semkr in lot. Even J)e Wette, witk aU Ju^ t:^{^p(y. Mr 
^Uaf; vji^t, jEl^^g raa ran honouvable Uaj^t^rt 9^emtQ?il^^^ke(m 

'i;.ikp. glory. wWch, I* fepf^re the world wa^^ ifith ,^^j[l^y difi] hUAX 

•*^ >u' \ . . . « . . ../.•• '')(H»o iii q. ' 

- *" " «U**PLEMENTARY NOTE TO SECT; V; ^^^ ^^ ' 

^ '^.^ -'..' • ' Note [A], page 146. '■ '"i i»^'i»n:'r) t 

* ^' CHrist declare qu*il ne desire rien de nouveau, mais setQeihenf^ 
du'^1 apparoisse tel en chair qu'il etoit devant la creation du' ^'onde ; 
6u, pour parler plus clairement, que la Majeste Diyii;)^e qu^u avoit 
toujours eiie^ reluise en la personne du Mediateur/et en la'cnair 
humain6 qu^fl avoit vetiie.**-^-* Christ declares that he desires nbdung 
new, but only that he may appear in the flesh such as he was be%Te 
the creation of thie wor^ ; or, to speal^ mpj^pe cleaj;}y,,tJ|at the Divine 
Majesty which he had always posaesiedy mi^t ;ahine forth in the 
person of the Mediator and in the human flesh which ' he had 
assuAied;*-*-CaJi>tii tn lo^. ' "^ ' -"-^ ' 

"^Having quoted this from the iUuattious author's : 'own ' Fi^eh 
edition' of his dmmenkery^ an extremely rat^ h^ok; ndhet than frbm 
the! tiMin oopy^ it will not be unwelcome to ^ e»ndid tekd^ Do see 
a testimony to the literary character of John CalvI^, ^Mh tifkfagktei 
which was far indeed from being prejudiced in his favour. — '* Calvin, 
qtifjotrissait'avec justice d*uhe grande reputation, hmhlne'^dJiiTettres 
du premier ordre, ecrivant en liatin liussi bien qu'on le peut faire 
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pour son terns ; cette pnret^, qugiKw.hAtto»gBUBCi<ipttHi«illulujj[> 
e^ifP^^oi^hjtj^ji^.seB^jirip ^ .^iqieneura ^ pte^ji^t f>us 
ceuxAu mSine siecle ; f:omme lea ouyrages de MM. 6^ Fort-Roval 
^'rasiSnMflit encore' aujourd'hul, par la' m?me ritison, 'des rTiap- 
gttllM bMiH^ditUuW tttiv>8Hariee'^t~d« Idm b^Mmp^tnriU CWHJ 
jftOteownlto ^Iwfciloi ; a* thlolo^wi nuhw icUifq qn'uji: b^etiiiu^ le 
peut ^^»|-,dTVss^ d!e concert^avee les. miigUtraM. un recuei], daa 
loiB»— &p. ' Calvin, who with justice ei^oyed a higt reputation, 
wlli'a'ycHoIarof flie first order. He wn>td in ta^h, as well as 'Is 
phlfliltijinaidttea'bBgBt^, Mid in French witha fmitf «fat«h 'itwsi 
extraordinary for his time. This purity, which is to the present day 
adilfired %iMr'akftAil critics, rendei^ his writings greatly auperioc to' 
atHnmaH^tbe'same age; as the works of Mesdienrs de I'ort Rtt^Al 
at! >ihW liiatitigVnShed on the same Bccoont,' trom dte baililarovla Atlipi-' 
aodi^iitff«ieii< ' lippotiebls md eeBtMB{Mmies. .Oalvtn, belHg^'tt 
aka&d lattyeyy ond &s aill^rf«ned a divine 'sa ft heretic eaia be, A<few 
up Tn concert with the magistrates a code of laws,' &c. — Encyclo- 
jtedie de Diderot el d'AUmbert; Art. Geneve. The author of this 
article was d'Alembert. 

Apart from the dire and indelible stain on Cfdvin's memory, the 
persecutlou jto 4^^^ of Setvctus, (wiili respept to ^ahifh, however, 
it is but juBt to recollect the almost universal ignorance, and the deep 
yet criminal prejudices, of that age, on the religious rights of man- 
only Calvin and Beza, but Melanch^n, 
ere partakers,) historj sqarcely lurnishes ^ 
\t- for piety, integrity, and labours almost 
.e man, that to traduce his name has t>e'en 
>ad to celebrity ; accurding to.lhe epi^am,, 
where msqy years ago : , ,,^ .^ . ^„, 

.(ii/fCl-^itJi*elfftjf,^i!iineWlo, ircophant^ettuVpissdulleii" ■' ''''■■i' ■"'- 
I'lll ii> -.Kixi-: .n-,.,0>ltliuali.f*riu'fiilBiiDe, nu^wUBifa." . . '. {\-i.M 

" I know no man," says the acute and holy aicHAitfi.BjixxBm( 
"(W¥W tlw„aRP(tl*«?idays. FWn I vafee and. htKwair. moflvjthpn 
QfiwiSJi wdiwh-^ ,JHdgiw^ ift «U things, ,me,witt ,W(a*CT,, I rt^ 
e^<^i9 ^g^.^qitip ne^i^r to." Sa»tt' Everl^fating-. RMtiVa,Tl^iili 
chflPeiJ^XiiWP^.lO- i ■• '.-^■ ■ ■■■ > ^ ■ -ij: ...r . i ; ■ I.'?.. . 

', _ft vet;? jil{LMiflg«iceptiifi),(wcur« i^.^hlt nwe t/4 ^i^fg* p/.M,»wWtl "JW 
very unnirtunate acholar, Sebu'tian Csstelljo, once (he ,^™^*B^ of Calvin, but 
«neW»rfla fetaf 'off Wiinkiiidly treated by Sim. "''■ 
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The oocasion of th^ assertion made by Jesiia Christ — ^The ^u^stiGip Aireffidv m^eijv 
to coexistence. — ^The signi^cation of the terms.-^Their just construction wiQ 
Ii4mi^ no'^ther sense than that of preexi8tenp&-^l]j^QtiQ0i oil' Mi<XiAMi 
ao4 ^c Calm Inquirer examined and answered. — -The Unitanap intermretaticy) 
eirmInW>— «i4d showA to he flestitute of satisfactory proo^;-H5ontraiyfe' the 
ff$M)i» ^)llhdo9<»9i«i«'r^'the ctmvnslaacafr «f the; ii|vni«i^>rW 
Lord's ordinary course of proceeding; — ^atten^ with (^ei( diffix»ltieft9«r 
iBGOnsistent with the scripture idiom ; — ^inefficient for its pniiu>86 r^li6lf W|4^ 
jKirtedf M QontT^cted, by the phraseology of the prophet* rY^o|)i9fjpni«|f 
a nugatory sense.^ — Observations on other assertions of l)ie Cium Inquixer. — 
The intfevpxietattion invented bysLsalius Sodmis, and r^preJdntitd'tl^ire^itM 
• asi^^hly.tir<3nJ>r>a^P^i«lw«elatioQ.-*-B^ .♦((♦ 
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<^J^esu8 said to them, Verily, verily, I say unto you. Before Abraham existed 

TH9! general 'bodj of Chrigtiaas liinne iinftenkteW 
thfs <p9^s9gi9 aa .plainly dedaring the<^FeeBiual«|ioc)aif 
Cl^rjst, iq.a.naAuire of coui^ sup&riiortto tiKR'^iv^ikiM*, 
tyB[Q; th^^fmd jewa before he ww.bo]DVo£iM3Dy\l^'^')£M 
, Unitaris^ns interpcet' it as affirnljbg tint ^eBUB^oadglit 
be .ff4^. Jtp.hfty,^ e^6ted> QB tbe^Mesfiab^ in tUi po9|M)8e 
a<viL4fl<^?f^ i4xGe^i that ig»i/Uhirtnhetlyas< derfghatfed 
to U» o^e^ JM^i^ AbpahbnimB baBn^/^^I > !•' ^l Mif^v 



'* ' '*••'? li'* * 



^ Impr, Ver. Note on tiie place. More fiilly expressed in the 
Inquirer's par^^phrpuse : '* BdEo^e that exoineii^t p9Ariarch.iWa^l^i9|ip(|jht 
into being, my existence and appearance under th^ ^dharact^r. 9f ».the 
Messiah at this period, and in these circumstances, was so. com- 
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To judge between these opposite interpretatioos we 
must attead to the occasion of our Lord s assertion, 
and to the {Mroper meaning of the terms in which he 
expresses it. 

The opponents of Jesus, in their virulent oajirils 
agaJiQSit !,hifxXf had mentioned Abraham their naiiimal 
mioestor ; a man so signally favoured of God that 
his name served as a proverbial example of dignity 
and honour. They understood our Lord's decla- 
rations as involving such assumpUoiHi of superiority, 
tkit/ itbey > demanded, ^ Art tfaou greater thun our 
^f;p^eJF Abraham F^Whpm makest thou thyself?" 
With^his^MmkGterJstic edmness, he assured tjhem tibiat 
Jj^j^am h^i indeed regarded him as a superior ; tha^ 
guided'' liy^slipepnatural revelation, the pati^iarch Itad 

i^^^f^k'^J^^ ^^^ ^ mental prospect oi die time when 
the Messiah should appear, and ^ die blessings of 
his reign, as filled him with pleasure and exultation I 
^* Your father Abraham earnestly desired that he might 
'^ see my day \ and he did see it, and rejoioed.*' This 
turned the conversation. The Jews, not understaiiding, 
)o»aiSbaitixig wit tomderstand, that Jesus spoke olf an 
Imtioipilkiii^ ^i^icm,' excldmed, ** Thou art tiort y^t 
^S&ys^eatB old, and hast thou seen Abraham ?" NoW, 
thereflc^iej ihe question was brought to thie single point 
<]fj|DiiEaiuaiEifcc£i , It was Jieoessary for Jesu» ^ifiher 
to^cnf tik aesrimptibn, or to admit and cobfii*m it 
'fHb^d^ Aot Ao ihe fqf'hier : but he ^ave an atisWe^ 
which his opponents viewed as bdng either direct^j^ or 
constructively impious and blasphemous, that is, as 

:^M^^IM3^W;^ tM tio frrevbc^ly &ed in th^ imputable couhsels 
arid^*jfwiit><*^ flif ^©<><J> that in tMs 6ense f may be said eveii then to 
have existed." P. 85. ' 
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admitting their imputation.^ He ^* said to them, 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham 
*^ existed, I was/' — Is it not manifest that he did not 
take the former part of the alternative, but that he 
did take the latter ; that he admitted himself to liave 
been actually contemporary with Abraham ; also that 
he w^nt farther, and affirmed that he had possessed 
existence even before Abraham ? 

Such is the bearing of the argument, as deduced 
from the occasion. Let us see whether the honest 
construction of the words will permit us to draw any 
different conclusion. The precise meaning of yiveadai 
and its synonymous fcnrm y€U€irda& is to be brouffht intif 
existence. Whether, therefore, we prefer the received 
translation, *^ before Abraham was ;" or that here pro- 
posed, ** before Abraham existed ;^ or, that of many 
translators, both ancient and modern,^ ^' before Abra- 
ham was bom ;** the effect is the same. 

The remaining clause is however attended with 
some difficulty. 

' " Hoc enim postulat series orationis. In objectione ludaeorum 
sermo erat de existentift ; ergo etiam in responsione de existentift 
sermo esse debet. Qbjeetio erat, '* Non potes vidisse Abrahamum, 
quia nondum es quinquagenarius, nee tiuB natus eras.' Respondet 
Jesus, * Ego fui, antequam ille fuit.' Sic sensu pari respondetur 
objectionL" — " This interpolation is required by ihe tenor of the 
discussion. The objection turned upon existence: therefore the 
reply must refer to existence ako. The objection was, * Thou canst 
not have seen Abraham, for thou art not yet My years old ; thou 
wast not then born.* Jesus answered, * I was before he was.' Thus 
the reply corresponds to the objection." RosenmuUer in he. 

' Erasmus, Yatablus, Diodati, Doddridge, Campbell, Michaelifl, 
Rosenmiiller, the Improved Version, Stolz, Van Ess. De Wette 
retains Luther's Ehe denn Abraham war^ bin ich; thus showing that, 
in his judgment, that was the just version. Scholz gives essentially 
the same. 
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1. Some suppose that, in using the expression, 
*^ I am,'' our Lord intended a reference to the divine 
appellation announced to Moses, ** I am that which I 
'* am/' But it is to be remarked that the words. of 
that passage are in the future tense, « I will be that 
** which I will be ;"^ and most probably it was not 
intended as a name, but as a declaration of the certain 
fulfilment of all the promises of God, especially those 
which related to the deliverance of the Israelites. 
There does* not appear, therefore, sufficient ground to 
sustain the idea of an allusion to this. 

2. It may be thought that, in this instance, as in 
several others of the same form, our Lord purposely 
suppressed the predicate of his proposition ; leaving it 
to be supplied by the minds of his hearers, under the 
impression of that evidence by which they might all 
have been convinced of the justness of his claims, had 
their dispositions been candid and upright. So, in 
this very discussion with his opponents, Jesus says. 

Except ye believe that I am ; — ^Ye shall know that 
I AM ;" — and to his disciples, " that ye may believe 



€€ 
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* Exod. iii. 14. njrTH ntj^ njm « By which words God signifies 
that what he from eternity had been, he for eyer would be; the 
same, in deed and effect, as in his promises.'* Rosenm, The LXX. 
renders it 'Eyi* tlyX 6 i3>', / am the existing one, I do not see why 
the suppressed predicate might not be supplied from this passage, 
and the tacit allasion rationally maintained, if all other reasons con- 
curred : but they do not. To show, however, the fallaciousness of 
arguing from the mere identity of words, let us observe that, in both 
the Gre^ and the Latin idiom, the answer to such a question as. 
Who has done thai? Who iS there? (which we make in our lan- 
guage by the third person, His ly c*est moi;)'is by this very phrase, 
/ am^ cy«i eifilf ego sum. For examples in the N. T. see Matt. xiv. 
27 ; xxvi. 22, 25. Mark vi. 50 ; xiv. 62. Luke xxiv. 39. John 
iv. 26 ; ix. 9. 

VOL. IL M 
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*^ that I AM." In his prediction of falsie Messiahs, as 
given by the Evangelist Mark, the same use of (he 
phrase occurs : " Many will come in my naine« say- 
^* ingy I AM ;" the parallel place to which, in Matthew, 
supplies the omitted predicate, " the Christ/'^ 

According to this interpretation, the passage is read, 
^^ Before Abraham existed, I am [the Messiah."] 
But every one must perceive that, if the notion of the 
present tense be rigorously insisted on, a soloecism is 
involved: a present event cannot be prior to one 
past. 

3. The present, / am, may be taken in the ^nse of 
the past, / was. This is not unusual in the Greek 
idiom, especially when the action or state of the Verb 
is understood as contimied to the present time^ This 

* John viii. 24, 28 ; xiii. 19. Mark xiii. 6. Matt. xxiv. 5. 

' " This tense is often put for the preterperfect : especially when 
it is signified that the action is continued." Joh. Frid, Fiseheri 
Animadv, ad Welleri Gramrn. Grcec, vol. ii. p, 256. Lipa. 119% ; 
who has adduced many examples from Xenophon and other authors. 
" The present tense is very often put so as to have the force of the 
imperfect : especially when the thing which is said to have been at 
any past time, continues still to be. — E, g. Luke xv. 31. John i. 9, 
and in the LXX. Ps. Ixxxix. (xc.) 2. Prov. viii. 25. Jerem. i. 5." 
Kuin'dl in Libros N. T, Hist. vol. iii. p. 437. Tittmann adds 
these rather feeble instances from the Gospel of John ; i. 19 ; ix. 8 ; 
xiv. 9 ; XV. 27. Meletemata Sacray p. 353. " The use ofthe verbin 
the present tense denotes continuation, as chap. xiv. 9, ^ Am I so 
* long with you,' i, e, have been and still am, which could not have 
been both expressed by a past tense. Thus in Latin we say, jam 
quatuor dies asgrotat." Castellio in he. *' *£y» eifxi may indeed 
be rendered, / «r<w. The present for the imperfect, or even for the 
preterperfect, is no unusual figure with this writer. However, as 
an uninterrupted duration from the time spoken of to the time then 
present, seems to have been suggested, I thought it better to follow 
the common method [I am]." Campbell. The excellent French 
Version of De Sacy, and the Genevese of 1805, have I was. 
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rendfe'rs the construction plain and the sense evident : 
" Verily, verily, I say unto you, before Abraham was 
" brought into existence, I was." ' 

'Bat there seems to be little reason for debate about 
the tense of the verb, when it is considered that Jesus, 
speaking in the dialect of his country, most probably 
used no verb at all. The idiom of the Hebraic Ian- 
glides would have required, I he, as it occurs in 
several passages of the Old Testament, which contain 
a peculiar and most solemn declaration of the supre- 
macy and eternity of Jehovah;* or as the clause 
before us is translated in. the venerable Syriac version, 
whose antiquity is nearly apostolic, and whose Ian- 

^ " Praeter hanc corpoream naturam, est mihi ^vertc antiqtdor." 
* Besides ibis material nature, I have another of higher dignity and 
origin.* Sender in he* " Etenim verbnm utnunque, et ytvitrQat 
et klvcH^ in promptu est denotare esse, existere, — Jam Judaei, quando 
qttaerunt quomodo Abrahammn videre potuerit nondum quinqua- 
geharius, intelligere alind quid non poterant, nisi hoe, quomodo esse 
potuerit tempore Abrahami. Ut vero objiciunt illi, ita respondet 
DoimnwB. Illi negant eum esse potuisse Abrahami tempore : Do- 
minus affirmat; neque tantum affirmat, sed addit etiam aliquid 
attiplittfl^ scilicet, se Msse non tantum tempore Abrahami, sed adeo 
etiam ante Abrah'amum." * Each of these verbs, ytviadai and 
dvaij mamfestly denotes heing^ existence. When the Jews inquired 
hoEw it was possible for a person, who was not yet fifty years old, to 
have seen Abraham ; their meaning could be no other than this, 
How «6uld he have been in the time of Abraham ? To their objec- 
tion, our Lord's answer corresponds. That he could have been in 
the time of Abraham, they deny, and he affirms ; nor does he merely 
affirm it, but he adds something more, namely, that he had existed 
not only in the time of Abraham, but even before Abraham.' 
Tittmanni Melet. Sacra, p. 352. 

« K!|n '»3fi Deut, xxxii. 39 ; Isa. xH. 4 ; xliii. 10, 13 ; xlvi. 4 ; 
xlviii. 12. In these passages the translation of the LXX. is the very 
phrase under consideration, eyif eifu, I am. See also the instance of 
Elijah, 1 Kings xviii. 18. 

M 2 
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guage differs by very slight shades from' thitt tirhich 
was spoken by Jesus and his countrymen, '^f'I/<I 
myself/^® ■ " ' ^ . "^^ 

From' these considerations, it plainly foU^wb that^dti 
unexceptionable translation of the clause tmuld' foe 
this, *^ B^re Abraham existed, I mysetf' existedi'^ y-- 

Thus ^e are led, both by the f»ets ofthe-oaBa'an^ 
by the phraseology, to the conclusion that 6ur ijOtA 
certainly affirmed himself to have a supef^iar and Fiti^- 
EXiSTENT nature. I i ) •' 

To this . interpretation Mr. Belsham midcte • the fcft- 
lo wing objections :^® — 

(1.) <* That the word elfjth even when use<i abeM^ 

t • • / 

* aM h] exactly the same as the Chaldee ^il^^ H^ XKe 
indeclinable word joined to the suffixed pronoun is the same, differ- 
ing only in dialect, with the Hebrew ^^. " It is a noun, whose r99t 
remains in the Arabic aasa (for ayasd) — and its radical meaning Is 
strength^ ability , firmness^ efficiency^ existence.*^ . Korheri Lemc6» 
Nominum et Verhorum Hebr. vulyd pro Particulis HabitfffUTH^i^'ff^^lf 
subjoined to Tympe's ed. of Noldii Partic, Hebr. Jenae^ ijr34. 
" Solidum et reale quid ; res consistens et subsistens. Propria 
nomen est, sed pro verbo substantivo adhiberi solet." Simanis'^ 
Eichhom. Lex. p. V55. The same is maintained in SehfmUHti 
Instit. Ling. Hebr. Uhn. 1792, p, 272. The work on Hebrew 
Grammar which, with very probable reason, may be considered as 
the most perfect that the world has ever seen, says ; " The frequently 
occurring particle ^. is a peculiar adverb, or it may be considered 
as an impersonal verb. It is in Aramaean £.a), and in AiahiQ aysti. 
The radical idea is, that an object is present^ close ft hanck^ ,and 
thus it serves to express the idea of being or existing^ in all the 
relations of time and person.** Gesenius AusfUhrliches Gramm. 
Krit. Lehrgebaude, Sec. i. e. A Full and Minute System of ike 
Grammar and Criticism of the Hebrew Language^ compared with its 
' Cognate Dialects ; p. 829. Leipzig, 1817. 

Yet the Inquirer complacently quotes Grotius for the affirmation 
that the Syriac Version uses a verb in the imperfect tense, p. 96. 

" Calm. Inq. p. 79. 
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hxU^lyi f>yery rarely, if ever, expresses simple ex 
isli0nce.*' 

Seply. Mr. B. and his guide, the late Mr. Simp- 
son df £ath, are greatly miBtaken. In a note on the 
preceding page several passages are referred to, in 
which ' the Septuagint uses the phrase in < question 
JtOrdeutote. the " simple existence'* of the Deity : " I, 
iVt^eifen^ •!» am :" and other instances are not wanting. 
'0.ai^,/*the Existing One.'* Exod. iii. 14. 'OcSv, Kvpte, 
" O Lord, the Existing One," where it stands as 
the liian^aiftion of Jehovah. Jerem. xiv. 13. ^\lov 
ovK r)Vf " Behold, he was not.** Ps. xxxvi. (xxxvii.) 
21^ . C>m4TL elfiij " I am no more in being.*' Job vii. 8. 
Also in the New Testament : " He that cometh unto 
*^ 'God must ^believe that he existeth,** ore earl. Heb. 
xil 6. And the very memorable description of the 
peity, which is repeated five times iii the Apocalypse ; 
A[.mty\/ea$ 0/971/, xal 6 €p')(pfi€V09, ''He who is, and 
**^who was, and who is to come.** 

Examples of the same use of the verb might be 
collected from Plato, Philo, Plutarch, and other Greek 
writers: but the foregoing passages are more to our 
purpose; and I conceive they are sufficient to show 
that the application to simple existence is not very 
unwual in the New Testament and the Hellenistic 
Version of the Old. 

(2,) ** That it is not probable that our Lord would 
have been so very open and explicit upon . this high 
and mysterious subject to his enemies, when he was 
so reserved to his friends, and does not appear to have 
hinted it even to his disciples.** 

Meply. Whatever might have been the meaning of 
our Lord's declarations on this and other occasions. 
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it is altogether an unwarrantable assumption that 
Jesus communicated any information to his enemieis 
which he withheld from his friends. It is, to say \he 
least, highly probable that some of his disciple^ were 
present at all the public discourses and conversations 
which he held. If this, in any rare instance, werer not 
the case, we cannot reasonably doubt that he wbuld 
say similar things to his intimate foUovtrers, on suitable 
occasions. It is recorded that '^ he expounded all 
** things to his disciples when they were alone :'*" and 
with respect to the doctrine which he taught, or the 
intimations which he gave, with any supposed refers 
ence to a superior and preexistent nature, we have 
already examined other passages which it cannot be 
pretended were unknown to our Lord's familiar attend- 
ants. But every one must perceive how extremely 
fallacious are objections of this kind, who considers 
how small a portion of the discourses of Jesus Christ 
are preserved to us in the evangelical records. Had 
Mr. Lindsey possessed the moderation and candour 
for which it has been the fashion to laud him, he 
would have spared his scornful surprise *^ that any 
could ever suppose our Lord to be so very open 
and familiar with — his most bitter enemies, as to tell 
them such a wonderftil secret concerning himself — 
at the same time that he kept his disciples quite, in the 
dark about things so prodigious and extraordinary.'*^* 
This attempt at wit, on a question so serious, is not the 
offspring of either reason or piety. 

(3.) ** That if he had intended in this instance to 
announce his own preexistence so very explicitly as 
many believe, he would have taught this extraordinary 

" Mark iv. 34. " Quoted in the Calm Inq. p. 79. 
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doctrine more frequently, in a greater variety of phrase, 
and would have laid greater stress upon it. 

Meply* [1-3 This objection is, in a great measure, 
bagging the question ; for we conceive, and the grounds 
of our ppinion are before the reader, that Christ did 
teach this doctrine, not infrequently, and in a consi- 
derable " variety of phrase.'* 

[2*3 As to the explicitness of the declaration, let a 
candid Unitarian say whether he would have discerned 
any want of explicitness, had the same phraseology 
occurred with respect to any point now undisputed. 
Let it be imagined, for instance, that a question had 
been raised, and that some results of consequence 
depended upon it, whether Jesus or the son of Ger- 
manicus were the elder person ; and that the former 
had said, '* I most assuredly declare to you, before 
Caligula existed, I was.*' Let the terms have been 
the very same as in the case before us:'^ and would 
any one have said that the assertion was not ** explicit?" 
Or will he find any want of explicitness in the lan- 
guage of Moses, " Before the mountains were brought 
into existence — thou art?*'^* 

" The useful industry of Wetstein has furnished us with several 
instances of this expression, from which I select the following : *Eic 
TO ofioiutg elvai rijv re \pv)(rlv f/fMav wplv yeviadai fifjutg^ " Even to this 
point, that our souls likewise existed before we were born," Plato, 
Phced. sect. 22, ed. Forster, Ox. 1745, p. 206, and repeatedly in 
that dialogue. To yap -^bipiov tovto vepi^Ko^ofjiriaey 6 vaTrjp fwv^ 
fiiKpov ^ctv, Tpiv €fjL£ yEvivBai, "My father walled this field round 
within a little, before I was born." Demosth. Or, adv, Gallic, ed. 
Wolf, Francof. 1604, p. 1116. ''EXsyey vyuivop rl koL vo<rep6vy Tplv 
IwjroKpcLTrf yevifrQau " He described the symptoms of health and 
disease, before Hippocrates was bom." Arrian in Epici, lib. ii. cap. 17- 

" Psalm Ixxxix. (xc.) 2. LXX. Upo tov 8pi? ycvrfiiiyai — (rv el. 
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be true, should have been taMgiAibfx^m ^t^BrflAwwrffi 
iipLthe Q^t clear. alldt^i8iy^|]^^lMl«&W{isInot^ 

9l)l;^,:..fQr itwos of the t^iy g^i»ittsr/aiMi!.^GfaiKfaet^uofi 
bW:Wkiif*l7t that by it the jq^^rmi^ r^Qfitvi^^ 
C^jifsi^li^ii d^pensf^b^ should optil^.^llfi itti^fMAdfl 
That complete manifestatioii wap (rmim^S^ .iQWotio^ 
vw^stp^ii^ of the Spirit, who^ was to^tak^ oClt^e 
things <^ Christ, and show them tp thecApodtlo^i^rand' 
tofflarifsr Mim by leading them inio -^.ih^bfruihk] 
Ji^sus himself appears to have plainly mtlstefl^im JiAi^ 
own teachings, upon no doctrines but* t^bfse^'ivUcht 
wi?re: generally admitted by his cciunti:yi«<eMiii9 i^eixB^ 
on the. authority of Moses axKl th0ipite^piN)tSirn<iOtinr) 
torut^ though deducible from the CHd) iT<^€lfcaiii«a^ifa^i 
cpn^e<{uenca8 less obvious or less^ga^^riiUjyr^figausMi/ 
1^ ta;nght by allusions, a«sunij>tiQi)fii ^|))ur{ihiei(ij :tt&d} 
it^lieaAians; or sometimes by a dtn9<:i,rjiM(tirdbihi^; 
ai^ ins^at^d assertion, the impqrt^ ofldwhitihb/iroidd) 
h^^m^.^iiie wMe apparent % tbd9itgio^ter,#aiidr 
r^fl^^ed:^pon»,with the advantage^, pfjrthe isulmifiimft 
dj^y^loppjpftts. by the Holy Spirit, . fac«^3r(^gKton#iirf 
]^pTd'g j^om^e^r Of the last . kind> J^ > iiNtoaimi jbet] 

%^J**i ^njlfl to, ; Jiay0 >ba«** /. a) .tn"a dr/idN ni 

(^.> *f.4i4jfinftHy <^^t thiis &c4, ,« wlotnuly^fdofio 
Qlar^y.,l^Q>ild,^yiP been ^^ore attended tPiiumdiivbWt. 
^^fii?fff4^ ft M9^ perman^po^ and. viyiid. inqMreseionl^ 
It. ¥^¥^ JW?^^ h^A > 8|abjeet of,gm0fal^a<m1lecsQt;iQl|^ 
and scrutiny, of admiration or offence. Wh^tem^^ 
i^^ f^ S^dis^ okmp^ the part of 'o«r Lord ATaili^^d 
imflj^ediatjflji^i^.T^h^ rfisicip^^ not notkejitt iQicrT 
Je^s did ^Qt,«repea(t ijt^ ; And it: is not {alleged ^m- 
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si>id^l^<i^%9h^i^^ this 

a^a§^)oaI^'iai^n&wlfed!gi 't^at' &is is a' gt^at dif- 
fioull^^JstdUftat^it te^titlt of the decisive tiatui'e which 
ik^ ^»it^m ^&p]^T€kkenAsi and that/ on a close exami- 
nhtUfl^dt i(^iioi^ii^^mbty' diminished, if not entirely 
rtflbkoWii, 3 sabmk tiiese reasons : t ' 

•jfgl33> i^jrJs Contrary to sound principles of "rea- 
dbfik]g^i)toq«idJbie hypothetical objectioi^ Wt\i^%h 
pAlittVe^^kyl^nce; Every studious pei-ion ^nows, 
olkfeiiitafltilpiiiiiap^dliitment and pain, that^ in relation 
tcbid)Hti]p^db^dte^ of 'banian knowledge, the uioi^t per- 
pleidhig diffib«k4es oceur on a theoretical view df the 
cnA}v^>buts<tii4tish'!the commanding evidence of facts 
o|di^0»iiis^:lG^'iiibdue : and we do not charge ourselves 
^vid«ifl<^ng^aj)4'>irrational part in so disposing of thosie 
difficuttiU^^^^ca^se we are aware of the imperfeetion 
d^aHihuDMili «knoTf ledge ; and because we are assured 
thktuiiidtiiiia^li^ ebcpcjriments, or fhcts deai^'ascer- 
teikieiiyia^ entitled to a decii^ve weight, as affirmative 
€fmi^p»»ii in' ^'opposition to a thousand 'bbjectiohs 
ivf^nt^d^b}^ resiisoning on our^ own suppositibite, siip- 
posittons-wdiich we hav^e' probably made too soon, and 
in which some material error is lateht. In the present 
ca^, *Mr€f ihitve direct evidence, £rom the plaiA meaning 
aUd^oenstmictiob of the wor^,^ and from the tenor of 
the 'oeca^Mm, that an' acteal preexistence is affii^med : 
wiei^ar6*>boun<l/4hen; to regard' absl^afet' difficulties as 
sa|^feiwded; 

t'ffiij We are, in fact,'but incompetent judges of the 
miiilner in which such a declaration would have ope- 
rated on the minds of our Lord's countrymen and 
contemporaries ; but we may be assured that it would 
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have made an. imprtesion yevy diSbreait'.'froiii libat 
which we fibould TecelTe, under our circumstoiK^es^ of 
educatioH and life. Their haHte of tUyo^ing and feel- 
ing were of a character extremely remote Sc^n) ours. 
They generally believed (whether rightly oi wrorigly, 
is itnmat^rial to our argfoment,) in the.iexisl^noeiaad 
frequent oocurrence amoi^ tbemselTes of super- 
natural influence both from the Divine Being and 
from inferior, but spiritual and powerful, ageiits.^^ 
The doctrines and history of their scriptures ' Were 
understood by them so as to keep alive the constant 
expectation of miraculous intercoul'se with the Deity : 
and there is reason to suppose, that a belief in the 
preexistence of souls had been derived by them from 
the Persian or from the Judseo- Alexandrian theology, 
and prevailed among them to a considerable extent.^^ 
The influence of such opinions could not but operate 
powerfully to prevent those strong impressions of sur- 
prise, ^* admiration or offence," which the Inquirer too 
readily assumes to have been necessary. 

[3.] I venture to think that some evidence has been 
adduced that, amidst the perplexity and discordance 
of opinions which existed among the Jews in this 
degenerate period, there were many persons who did 
hold the superior nature and preexistence of the 
Messiahs Consequently, this declaration of our Lord 
might be receive as simply equivalent to an avowal 
of his being the Messiah. As to the allegation that 

■ 

^ On .thl^ siibjeet, so deeply interesting to eyery one who cul- 
tivates accuracy of acquaintance with scripture-theology, I beg 
peimission to recommend the Considerations on Miracles of a most 
judicious, elegant, and pious author, Professor Le Sas. 

** See Lightfoofs H^ra Nebr, et Tahn, on John ix. 2. 
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^ibe <di8eipllss did not notice it^ and <the Jews did 
notrcrpteM'iit^'^'we^ hare already obB^rved how bk- 
ti^nlely itiaeeitain and fallacious such negative asseor- 
tions mvstl be. 

' f^j^*] - ^^ It' IB l^t alleg^ as a chatge against our 
Safriooritliat ke arrogated this extraordinary attribute/' 
I coneeire that it was included in the general charge 
aS\ having' claimed to be the Messiah : and it is re- 
markable that this accusation itself, of claiming to be 
the Messiah^ though it was the most obyious and the 
most subserrient to the purpose of our Lord's pro- 
secutors, was not brought forwards by them at all. 
They seem to have been afraid to touch it» and to 
have contented themselves with vamping up frivolous 
de&mations, till the high-priest proposed the inter* 
rogatory which Jesus met by a direct declaration ; a 
declaration which was instantly seized as the ground 
of a charge of blasphemy ^ the same charge^ be it 
observed, which the conduct of the Jews shows that 
they attached to the words of Christ, now under 
considei^ation : '^they took up stones to cast at 
" him." 

The impartial and judicious reader will now review 
what has been advanced; and will consider whether 
our interpretation be sufficiently supported by proper 
and direct evidence, and whether the objections to it 
are candidly met and satisfactorily answered. • 

W^ proceed to consider the arguments in support 
of the usual Unitarian interpretation, that of applying 
to the wordd the meaning, ^^ not of real existence, but 
of existence in the divine purpose*^ 

(1.) " This interpretation well accords with the 
connexion and context. Our Lord declares, ver. 56, 
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f < .Youtr fatbar Abrabaib loAg^d to-see^iny dayi dndthfe 
dUL ^ see tt* The Jew8»^ footishly or < p^rri^SQsljr ^tiiisnis* 
peesMEting .^118 languE^e^ ask, * Haet tbow sadi; Abcii- 
bam?' Oiiir Lord uevBr preteiuiad thai-^be^^hadrsefn 
hm : and» not deigning to rectify this ei33ijmi$bik^h» 
g)9es on to establish the reasonableness of btaassertioii ; 
q.d. Abraham did foresee my appearaaaei-^aiidv.tiie 
UeBsingB of my kingdom* And tbi» was » poteifile ; 
bediawie though I \?as not then borki, jret'mTi^app^* 
ance "under the character of the Messiah^ isltid aJfiiiAie 
happy consequences which flow from it, had'tbeei 
determined in the divine counflds la[igi<bjeS(^r0>ithf^ 
mninent patriarch was in existence*" • . /; .ui 
. » JRepltf* [I.3 The whole c^this aUegati^re^iupon 
ike. a^^sumption that our Lord's wprda-WcftHBafn^j a 
continuation of his discourse, ** not deigning^' .t^|A>ti(]e 
^ question or *^ silly mistake" of the Je^v^xb^t^gtling 
^m, with his subject as if he had not beea .|Ett)(aJi 4llt€»^ 
jCHptodL Bot to this assumption we demur, ^aSfito^ 
pfl^ ,oir,proof ; and as also contrary to lihe i^eaa^^of 
4llA..iil«^e».ita the order of the narsatite^^iytidf^toyf^wr 
X40p4'^<>rdiiiary practice. : ./^i o* 

,.: It ia desHiufc i^ jproqf. None ia even attM|pted>ta 
bet.ahown< The recommendaticni of it ean; be/ only 
t)u|t .o(f its auitii^ the hypothesis which ifc is l»*oi^ht 
!« help, : > , ' 

It is contrary to the recLson of the case. If tipiditliterr 
j^ptett ^u^iry ^^ 4he Jews were of that. 'fgflly "land 
irreW^ant kind which the Inquirer proaoiin^ i<iU 
there- ^eema no national motive for its bAving. heeh 
pp:eseIw^d in, the redtalj imlesa the writer . had rfone 
ufon the prinmple of introduoipg evepy thing that wA6 
said on the occasions narrated»pertinent or impertinent. 
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Btii'dt isTfibevtidiyotliat ti«ulfac^ Jolhi'ri^r tmy btki^r^of 
tkff rfiy«fi^slivaJi4iiBtodl£lm^'' 1^ ftU(ih a'ftrifidplelt 

iksAA pdan^ iBoptofesi^dly'^ that ^' selectidh. J" Besidefii 
ttjNHib^Ue'^db^iiJptioii:, the interlodtFtioti ii^ ^not onl^ 
kiipciittitekit^^itftd-ug^kisfi, but it is pernici^ue tit p^ri- 
plexl»^)aifd'tdii^le«d8 th^ reader, Tvithout ahsMn^rhug im^ 
gik)d»p«irpi$i^it^ coinpenifiate for the disadrantage. ' \' 
^Wb^'i^ixm^^ry to tM order of the narrative, Th* 
cdiilet^ion^^f tHe'Jews is introduced by the usual for- 
tthilit»^ ♦^ilFheh'saiii the Jews unto him:*^ atnd <mr 
Loifd'i^'^^joihdw ils also brought in with the covr^ 
fip^d^l p)ir%ii^,'' ^^ Jesus said to them.'' It is inupbs^ 
sible, without doing violence to the common use 5f 
lang'Uil^lEtM^ the common sense of mankind; nWt to 
regiai^* the latter as a designed and direct answer Id 
thfcl^flJrmerr' ^^ ' ' o 

J • • \t^A4^^idni>i/*my t& our L&rds ordinary praelfee. ; Wi 
nerter And liitti', except on one occasion wheii his^et^ 
sileiice'^was' elbquent," refiising to aAsw^r with-^'tM* 
tn&tktti^^ <}{ vdsdom, the questions, objectit)^, iMl 
eren* )da^^ of hii^ enemies. Neither vrm it^his^'^s^toft^ 
to evade the point of difficult and $&¥4^1c^ja^ai^ 
maJde^^agt^lii^' himself^ Oftenindeed, he sp^ke^td^the 
nkotir^ and'C^e^akd intentioiis of thos^ whd ii€d[l)sty[ 
hlm^'iub w^ ^ to their out wa2<d^|^cpi!^^ni^,ibdl 
bis replies and defences were always since^^4]$4 
pei^ifterif • ♦ I ■ • ^^ v. i ^ ^^ 'n.-- v ^ r?( j I 

[2.3 ilf we were to grant the^assumj^o^,^^ IhthiNi 
not belt reMeveid fromt difficulty.- I^tii* 4e^8tt|>pb6€!d 
thati the ' Iiiquir er'^ paraphrase tbiri j^ tepf^mhtd ^ *hi 
meanibgi of 'bur Lord-: and we are eoApfeJlfed tcK tt^ 
WhytdW be'cdnrey k 'in S6 strtogis itt^^fetyte^i' W%ff 

' '" ' ^ • " Matt. xx\i. 6S; xxvii.'l*/" • » '*'' '^ 



did he hot Bpesik inteBigiMy ? Why did hie usef lan- 
guag^e, of which the genuine and direct signification 
was calculated to convey, not the tkinff which Heiw- 
tended to say, but another thing^ widely and danger- 
ously different from it? — There was no wstnl of 
words and phrases, proper for his purpose, aaid- in 
current use among his countrymen and by himself. 
He could have employed one of the expressions which 
he has used on other occasions, or which afterwards 
his followers lused. He could have said, fot exaniple, 
" Before Abraham existed, I was foreordained* ; iny 
day was appointed : my kingdom was prepared, fd tlie 
determinate counsel and foreknowledge of God ! and 
God showed it, by his Spirit, unto Abraham/' Such 
as this is the language of the New Testament ; Wid 
I cannot but think it most reasonable to heliieve ihaf 
our Lord would have used one of these phtases,' or 
some other analogous to them, had his meaning been 
what is imputed to him. 

(2.) "The words I am (eyw elpu) must be: under- 
stood to mean, and should be translated, / w€ts.^ 

(3.) *' The ellipsis inust be supplied by the i?*?t)rd 
he^ i. e. * he who cometh,' or * the Christ/— ^See vers. 
24 and 28.) — The same phrase in ^is instance also 
ought to have been translated in the same form : 
* Before Abraham was bom, I was hsy i. e. the prophet 
who was to come, the Messiah.'* 

We have before observed that arguDnents about the 
ten&e of the verb are nugatory, fbr we have rea^n to 
believe that our Lord used no verb at all, but said in 
his native language, I he, the emphatic formula which 
most usually denotes simple existence, in whatever 
rdatixm to time the nature of the case may suggest. 






it 
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For example : " 3ehold noji, tipiat. I, l £(«, apd uo gpd 
witli me I — I Jehovah, the beginning, ^ud with the 
last things, I he. — That ye may know, and believe 
** m^ and understand that I he ;— before me np gpd 
" is formed^ nor after me shall be.— *Ev^n before the 
dayt, I HE I — Even to old age, I he. — I he, I the 
beginning, also I the ending T'*® Whether there- 
fore we , supply the verb or not, the proper and emr 
phatic meamng of the formula is actual ecdsterwe at 
thq (ij^^sppken of, whenever that might be. 

Buti .if, neglectUig the proper point of attention, the 
H^raic idiom, an opponent were to insist on the 
Gr^ek usage, he would be met by another difficulty. 
The exan^ples in which / am is to be supplied by thQ 
predicate, tk^ Christy are all of the present tense. 
S]^eh §x9ffi}iles«wiU not warrant the supposil^ion of th^ 
same, ellipsis when the present tense, is put for the past : 
because the very ground and reason of the enallage 
of time lies in the action or state expressed by the verb, 
which precludes any other predicate from being un- 
derstood> than the concrete idea derived from ths^t 
action or state. This rule will, I thinks bear the 
closest ^camination. But, if we decline to press '\i% 
we have still a right to demand clear instances of the 
enallage of the time combined with the ellipsis qf the 
predicate ; but they have not been given to us* 

Yet should we, in the &ce of these reasons, cop^ent 
to hi» rendering, ^* Before Abraham wa9 boriu J ;^a8 
the Messiah :'* what does the opponent g^in ? Could 
any reader or hearer, not preoccupied by bypqthesis, 
imagine otherwise than that the perspn speaking thus 
certainly existed when Abraham was born? And do 

" Referred to in a note on page 163. 
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not the words, as thus am|^ified, plainly ei^ress tliat 
he had such existence? — We arrive at the lart and 
palmary argument. 

(4.) *^ In the language of the sacred writerSt a being, 
or a state of things, is said to exist, when it is Uie 

ETERNAL IMMUTABLE PURPOSE OF GoD THAT IT SHALL 

EXIST, at the time and in the circumstances which hb 
infinite wisdom hath chosen and ordained.'^ 

This notion, therefore, is the sheet-anchor of the 
Unitarian interpretation. We have, in a preceding 
Section,^' examined it and the pleadings in its fitvour ; 
and, I trust, have satisfactorily shown that it is weak 
and incompetent, proceeding upon a mistakm yiew oi 
scripture-language, and quite inapplicable to fha pur- 
pose of those who use it. By an egregious kind of 
blunder, they gravely bring forward the prokpns of 
the prophetic style, as if it made for their caae: 
whereas that which they want is a figure of the cpponte 
effect, a metalepsis. Because, in the language of 
prophecy, future persons and events are described as 
if they were present, or had already taken place ; it is 
sagaciously inferred that a present person or erent 
may, by the same figure*, be said to have existed in 
\ong past time \ 

Mr. B. proceeds to argue : ^' If the prophets de* 
scribe the Messiah as contemporary with them, Christ 
might with propriety speak of himself under that 
character, as their contemporary. If Isaiah writes as 
having seen the Messiah, haying heard his complaints, 
and having been witness to his labours, his miracles, 
and his sufferings ; our Lord might with equal pro- 
priety represent himself under his official character, as 

" Of this volume, pp. 147—152. 
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hMi^ w^tei* ill ihe Say^ of IsaJiifc* ' If Abraham' AW 
litedl[^]^*'lke/ttis<th^ Messiah/ miist have co^btedf 
with the patriarchy and by parity of reason, : before 
4rita»«iiAH^s birth. But all allow tlkat the 'prophetic 
r«d^iite(!AfttM;i6!iis 6f the Messiah b existence are- figcira^ 
ll#*y^|[fey* dhly exj)ress what existed in the diVhie 
|idk-pi)04^'afird^taiply nothing more than certkinff of 
event* Let k theti • be granted, that wheti our LoM^ 
i$|[fyiEifii» df^Iii^iMelf "as the Messiah before Abrelhaih' was 
)Wl^li^v%it*{ nieaM^ the same thing: that his hnguage^^ 
#il^^1^{lill3d^'thM lie was the Messiah in the divine 
|Im^sC^ ^^I^i^'Yemonfing; I think, can bemoreoon^ 

4hiih^"**>*'^'- -'* , .n I • ^ '..'•..» 

-t«|^ tH-3''^*^ P'^pl^ts did not <* describe the 
Ifeiiilii A« xjoat^tnporary with'* themselves* ^ In theirs 
iioihi(;i^^^#sblri^ttonB, though, to increase the poetic^ 
tu m my sClidkibetuSty iof th^ representation, the pr0s^i' 
fiMMSt^^^^'^alher the Bebrew perfect^ be £requetitfy> 
lftipi$ipifd,''#iou^h exists of xbkrked cirei!kmstanceB t^- 
]ltil^l-^¥^dd%tiy ^ from imagining that the {(i«oph(««&i 
^&%d^tii ^^4fbit' liny mortal oontemfporary a^ Ihe' 
SWfPei^ <ierta Oayi^r t^ whom they bo^e tesllmOHy*^ 
Thi«#» Ao»feV&6iice that any of the Jews evfer;tind|a>i 
stood their prophets as representing the Mesdabto^b^' 
thiir*%fha c4)ntempbrary : but there is all th43 proof 
ip»Wi6li\h# nature or the case admits of» that *oth the- 
{Jrio^htet* ^effiselves, 'and' their cbuntryiaett throt^ 
8ttcc#^iHfe generations, looked forwardi^ to'di^EtWho >ims » 
yefr^^ddAfc, as the ultimate olgeet 'of tbo«e wuj^feni^' 
i^l^^fthftittohs. ' Let^ the reader eirami&e th& itiitah^ei^ 
seletttM**^ the Inquirer te thte ktsis othid «lieoi*yi*' ol* 
any" VH^ pro^he€c descriptions of* tfae^Mesdikh' ; < loul) 

^ Recited in a note at p. 151, of tliis Tolume* 
VOL. !!• N 
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he will find, either in the very phraseology of the 
context, or in the association of the parts of the 
description, sufficient to designate that the persons 
introduced and the events depicted were as yet in the 
womb of futurity. 

[2."] The frequent use of the picturesque mode of 
rq)resentation, in the works of the ancient prophets, 
was not the result of a sacred or theological principle, 
but of the character of their composition. It was not 
as prophets, but as poets, that they employed this 
figure of speech, so suitable to their energetic concep- 
tions, and which is indeed all but essential to the very 
soul of poetry. But the style which was eminently 
proper for poetry, or for sublime description in 
oratory,' would have been out of place, ridiculous, and 
even pernicious, in a plain, calm, grave conversation. 
Cyrus, John the Baptist, and probably other indi- 
viduals, were graphically pointed out in the prophecies 
of Isaiah, long before they were bom ; and that by 
expressions in the past or present tense. Would it, 
then, have been proper for either of them, to have 
said, " I was contemporary witii the prophet : I co- 
existed with him, for he in prophetic vision saw my 
day, and described me, my actions, my character, my 
office, as if I were then actually existing and executing 
my commission : yea, by parity of reason, I may say 
that I existed before the prophet's birth : before Isaiah 
was J I tucu : I was the deliverer of the captives, I was 
the messenger of heaven.**-T-Yet such low trifling, 
such absolute folly, is, by these interpreters, to help 
their theory out of a fiital difficulty, attributed without 
misgivings of taste or conscience, to the Lowly, Wise, 
and Holy Jesus I 
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j]3.]] If it were conceded, that the existence, which 
our Lord attributes to himself, was an existence only 
in the divine purpose, justness of criticism would 
require us likewise to take the existence ascribed to 
Abraham in the same acceptation : *^ Before Abraham 
" existed in the purpose of God, I was the Messiah in 
" ihe same purpose and decree." The use of the 
two verbs yevea-ffat and etvai does Hot destroy the 
ground of this observation : for the diflFerence between 
them is, that the one denotes to be brought into exist- 
enoBf and the other to be in existence ; a diffiarence not 
at aU Meeting ^ argument. Thus it appears thai, 
to concede the priaiciple of the Unitarian interpre- 
tation, would convert the passage into a puerile 
absurdity. 

On Mr. B/s closing remark, ** No reasoning, I 
think, can be more conclusive ;*' I hope it will not be 
deemed a want of courtesy in me, to ask the candid 
and attentive reader, whether we may not justly 
reverse the declaration, and say. No reasoning can be 
more iifuumcbujsive^ 

He evidently bestowed great labour upon his disqui- 
sition on this text, << because/' he observes, <' it is in a 
great measure decisive of the whole controversy : for^ 
if this dedaration does not establish the preexistence 
of Christ, no other passage can/'^^ It may, then, be 
taken as admitted that, if the interpretation for which 
he so earnestly pleads cannot be maintained on 
grounds of fair and sound criticism, the preexistence 
of Christ is established, and the Unitarian scheme is 
exploded. The serious and candid reader will bring 
to the examination his closest attention, his critical 

'* Page 102. 
N 2 
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attainments, his strict impartiality, and his solemn de- 
votion. Thus let him judge for himself, in the sight 
of God: and may that Gracious Being direct his 
decision I 

But if the assertion he taken conversely, to intimate 
that, if this text were given up to the Unitarian inter- 
pretation, the controversy would be decided, I milst 
protest against it, as uncandid and untrue ; as one of 
those bold, but gratuitous and unfounded, dogmatical 
assertions, which too frequently appear in the pages of 
the Calm Inquiry. Admit the supposition, and what 
would be the eflfect? This particular passage would 
be taken out of the field ; it would make nothing in 
favour of the preexistence of Christ: but it would 
make nothing against it. The principle of the inter- 
pretation might also go to the neutralizing of "Some 
other declarations of our Lord ; but this would be all. 
The general hody of argument, from many particular 
passages, and firom the universal tenor of revelation, 
in favour of the preexistence and the Deity of Christ 
would remain untouched, and standing in its full inde- 
pendence. Yet unfair, both logically and morally, as 
the Inquirer's observation is, it will not be without its 
effect. Such dogmatical assertions often pass without 
examination, and are apt to sink deeply into hasty 
and half-thinking minds. 

In one sense, however, I will not contest that there 
may be truth in the assertion : ** If this declaration 
does not establish the preexistence of Christ, no othar 
passage can.*' If the assertor thereby mean that, upon 
the principles isf intefpretatian which he adopts^ no 
language, within the compass of the characteristic 
style and manner of &e New Testament, could de- 
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cliu*e that doctrine so as not to be set aside bj some 
of those manoeuyrings ; let him keep possession of his 
opinion. It is, I fear, too well founded. But let us 
consider whether, on the admission of those principles, 
we should not be obliged to abandon ourselves to a 
hopeless incapacity of ever acquiring satisfaction, upon 
anj controverted point whatever of revealed theology, 
or of any other knowledge depending on the use of 
words.*^ 

There is another interpretation of this celebrated 
passage, which it will not be improper to notice ; for 
not only was it enthusiastically admired by Faustus 
Socinus and some of his immediate followers, but it is 
prefi^red by some Unitarians of the present day. 

^ With Mr. B/s assertions, let the reader contrast the observa- 
tions of Michaelis. " Jesus had not said that he had seen Abraham. 
This was another perverse construction, by which the Jews endea- 
voured to hold up his discourse to ridicule. Jesus might very pro- 
perly have replied accordingly : but he allows the inference which 
they had drawn from his words ; and he accepts it, in order to say 
of himself something still greater. — Before Abraham was born, 
I AM, Thus he proclaims himself to be more than a mere man, 
even one in whom dwells a superior and celestial nature. I AM, 
sounds somewhat harsh in our language : b«t I have retained it, as 
Luther did ; for in the Greek itself this is not the usual form of ex- 
pression, but it intimates something emphatical, something resembling 
the style in which the unchangeable Crod speaks of himself. The 
Jews well understood what Jesus meant r they regarded it as a blas- 
phemy, and they wished to stone him. They considered the guilt 
of blasphemy as so indubitable, that they were desirous of putting 
him instantly to death, in an extra-judicial manner. Yet I do not 
maintain that these words are of themselves a complete proof of the 
eternal deity of Christ ; for he might have been before Abraham, yea, 
befiore the creation of the world, without being in the beginning, 
as is said of the Word in chap. i. 1,2. Nevertheless, considering 
that passage with this, I believe that Christ here speaks of his eternal 
Divine Nature." Anmerkung, 
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This interpretation rests upon the supposition, that 
pur Lord did not intend to answer the question pro- 
posed to him, or to i^eak in a way that could at the 
time be understood hj the Jews ; but that his object 
was to denounce the divine displeasure against them, 
and to foretel their rejection, and the admission of the 
gentile world to the blessings of the gospel state ; and 
that he clothed this meaning in a species of sBnigma, 
derived from the signification of the name Abraham, 
denotmg father of a numerous m%dtitude, which was 
given to Abram as a prediction of the calling of the 
Gentiles. Upon this foundation^ the passage is para- 
phrased to the following purport : — 

'* Ye boast of being the posterity of Abraham : but 

ye know neither what Abraham is, nor what are his 

posterity. Ye are not Abraham's seed : for by your 

deeds ye prove that ye are of your father the devil, 

and God is able from these stones (the Gentiles) to 

raise up a posterity to Abraham. Neither do ye 

know who is Abraham. He who can truly claim that 

prophetic title, must be the father, not of one nation 

only^ but of many. But your great ancestor is as yet 

only your father ; and not the father of many 

nations, as his name imports. He is not yet, in this 

eminent and final sense,, Abraham ; though he will 

soon become so, • if ye continue to act as ye have 

hitherto done, proving yourselves unworthy of the 

kingdom of God. For your privilege shall be taken 

from you, and given to nations who will act more 

worthily erf it. Of them Abraham will- be truly the 

father ; then will he answer to his name, and be in 

reality what he has been hitherto only in promise. 

But I now am, the promised Messiah, plainly before 
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yoiir eyes. Therefore, verily ^ verify, I say unio ycu, 
at this very moment, before Abraham becomes what 
his name imports, and what he is on the point of 
becoming, that I am the Messiah whom Abraham 
desired to see, and in whom all nations shall be 
blessed." ^^ 

With this view of the passage Faustus Socinus was 
so delighted that he goes near to declare his persua- 
sion of its haying been communicated to his uncle 
Laelius by a special revelation, and in answer to many 
prayers oflfered to Christ himself.^* 

This interpretation may claim the praise of in- 
genuity : and it would not be a sufficient refutation of 

^' Abridged from Enjedini Explic, Loc. p. 227.. 

'* '* Erasm. Joh. Fateor me per omnem vitam meam non magis 
contortam scripturae interpretationem audivisse ; ideoque eampenitus 
improbo. Faust. Socin, Cum primum fatendi verbmn in tuis 
verbis animadverti, sperabam te potius faBsurmn nullam in vita tM 
scripturae interpretationem te audivisse, quss h&o sit aut acutior aut 
verior^ quseve magis divinum quid sapiat, et a Deo ipso patefactam 
fiiisse prae se ferat. Ego quidem certe non leves conjecturas habeo, 
ilium, qui primus aetate nostra eam in lucem protulit (hie autem is 
fuit qui primus quoque sententiam de Christi origine quam ego con- 
stanter defendo, hac aetate renovavit), precibus multis ab ipso 
Christo impetravit." F, Socini Opera, vol. ii. p. 505. 

" Erasmus Johannis. I confess that in all my life I never heard 
a more forced interpretation of Scripture. I absolutely disap- 
prove it. Faustus Socinus. When I heard you begin to talk of 
confessing, I hoped that you were about to confess that you had 
never in your life heard an interpretation of Scripture more signa- 
lized by acumen and truth, or which has more of a Wnd of divine 
savour, and actually carries the marks of having been communicated 
by God himself. Indeed I have no slight grounds for thinking that 
the person who first in our time advanced it, (the same who first in 
the present age revived the doctrine which I constantly maintain on 
the person of Christ,) obtained it by many prayers from Christ 
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it to say thai such a meaning could never be pene-* 
trated hj those to whom it was addressed, and that it 
was quite foreign to the purpose of the immediate 
conversation between them and our Lord: for its 
supporters readily acknowledge both these circum- 
stances. But our objections to it are, that it repre- 
sents Jesus Christ as condescending to a kind of 
childish punning, totally unworthy of his serious and 
elevated character ; that on no other occasion do we 
find him making use of such a method of expression ; 
that (borrowing Mr. Belsham'is words, in his rejection 
of this gloss,) " if the proposed interpretation is just, 
the text ought to have stood thus ; ^ before Abram 
shall become Abraham :' the present ellipsis is too 
harsh, and the mode of supplying it quite arbitrary ;" 
that " the word Abraham always in the New Testa- 
ment occurs as a proper name, and is never used in a 
mystical sense ;" and that ^^ it is a trifling proposition, 
and unworthy of the solemnity with which it is intro- 
duced, that Christ existed as the Messiah before an 
event which it was known was not to happen till 
many years or ages afterwards.*'^* 

'* Cahfi Inq, pp. 83, 84. 
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Capitule IV. 



THE PERPETUAL PRESENCE OF CHRIST PROMISED TO HIS DISCIPLES. 



The kind of power here spoken o£ — Uow given to Christ — ^The phrase, End of the 
World. — Instances of its occurrence. — Examination of Bishop Pearce's inter- 
pretation, and Mr. Wakefield's arguments in defence of it — Matt xiii. 37 — 43, 
47 — 50. — ^Those learned writers mistaken in their application of the terms. — 
Hebrew and Rabbinical acceptations of Olam, — Mr. Wakefield's hasty, inac- 
curate, and inconsistent assertions. — Interpretations of the most eminent 
critics adverse to the hypothesis. — Sense of the parable. — Dr. Priestley's testi- 
mony. — Matt xxiv. 3. — Evidence against Mr. Belsham's-assertions. — Scope of 
the passage under consideration. — The age, in Jewish usage, would be synony- 
mous with the period of the Messiah's reign! — It cannot be shown that our 
Lord did not intend the material universe. — Ruhnkenius's opinion of Bishop 
Pearce's critical talents ; — ^Dr. Parr's and Dr. Bumey's, of Mr. Wakefield. — 
The purpose of our Lord's dedaratipn, and the necessary direction and extent 
which it gives to the terms. — Mr. Wakefield's gratuitous assertions. — Mr. 
Lindsey's observations, and replies to tiiem. — Daring language of Mr. Belsham, 
and remarka upon it — Mr. Wakefield's candid, but incorrect, acknowledg- 
ment — ^Testimonies of Origen and Hegesippus. 



** Je8u& came forward and. spake to them, saying, Go, make diseiples of all 
" nations, baptizing them into the name of the Father and of the Son and of the 
*' Holy Spirit; teaching them to observe' aH things, whatsoever I have com- 
** manded you : and behold ! I am with you always, till the end of the world." — 
Matt xxviiL 19, 20. 

It is the last clause only of thia passage which at 
present is the object of consideration* 

1 . Heaven and earth was an ordinary Jewish phrase 
to denote the universe in its proper extent. ^^ All 
^* power ^ in heaven and upon earth'' is an expression 

* *Y£fn)ai€L^ not authority merely, but efficient energy, Schleusiler's 
first signification is, " Vis et potestas efiSciendi aliquid, fiu;ultas." 
But he understands the word, in this passage, of dominion : ^' omnia 
sunt imperio meo subjecta." So also Michaelis translates it. Kuinol 
interprets it, " summa potestas," supreme power. 
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evidently of the largest meaning : but, if we regard it 
only in relation to the object with which it stands 
immediately connected, the removal of obstructions to 
the progress of the gospel, and its eventual diffusion 
among mankind, we see a field of operation opening 
before us which evidently requires divine qualificar 
tions to occupy it. 

That this power must be possessed necessarily and 
unchangeably by the Divine Nature of the Messiah, 
admitting such a nature, is evident : how then is it 
" given" to him ? And that it is so ffiven, he repeat- 
edly declares.* 

The reply is obvious. TTie mediatorial function, 
and the assuming of human nature in order to dis- 
charge that function, constitute a new office, a new 
character, new manifestations of the uncreated glory 
to intelligent beings, a new kind and course of rela- 
tions to those beings. In the contemplation of these, 
nothing can be more proper than to say that the 
dominion and glory of Christ are the gift to him of 
his Divine Father, " of whom are all things :** while 
the essential excellencies of his superior nature remain 
necessarily unchangeable, because they are infinite. 
Unquestionably it is difficult for us to form precise 
conceptions on the harmonizing of^hese distinct doc- 
trines : and, as we have repeatedly had occasion to 
observe, the nature of the subject requires us to 
expect that it should be so. Philosophy and piety 
equally dictate the ^cpectation, as eminently befitting 
our nature, state» and circumstances. Our business is 
to ascertain the facts of the case, by the examination 



Matt, xii 27. John ^ii. ^ ; xvii. 2. 
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of their proper evidence. If we find it lo be the roice 
of revelation that those separate facts really iLre as 
has been here stated, our incompet^icj to discover 
the links of the chain which connects them, ought 
indeed to teach us some humbling lessoiK, bat ought 
not to give us any anxiety. 

" Heaven is, for thee, too high 
To know what passes there. Be lowly wise : 
Contented that thus fiir hath been reveal*d." 

2. Unitarian writers object to the common inter- 
pretation of the phrase, ^ a-wreXeui rov cuwvo9y and 
contend that it denotes only " the conclusion of this 
age,'*^ that is, " the termination of the Jewish dispen<- 
sation by the destruction of Jerusalem and the 
temple.*'* 

The phrase is found nowhere in the New Testar 
ment,^ but in the Gospel of Matthew, and, exclusively 
of the present passage, in that Gospel only four 
times. 

The first two instances are in our Lord's impressive 
exposition of his parable of the tares* " He who 

soweth the good seed is the Son of man : the field 

is the world ; the sons of the kingdom, they are the 
"good seed : but the tares are the sons of the wicked 
" one : the enemy who sowed them is the devil : the 
" harvest is ^avvreXeia rov al&vosy the end of the 

* Calm Inq. p. S23. * lb. p. 179. 

* 'En-i avvreKdq, rQv aliav(M>v^ Heb. ix. 26, is not the same phrase, 
though it has been added to the enumeration by Mr. Wakefield (on 
Matthew, pp. 198, 414), and the Calm Inquirer. There can be 
no question that it signifies, '^ at the completion of the ages,*' 
the various dispensations of religion which preceded that of the 
Messiah. 
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^^ world : and the reapers are the angels* As then 
the tares are gathered together and burned with 

fire, SO it will be (li' ry avvrekela rov €U,Avo9 tovtou), 
in the end of this world. The Son of man will send 
^' forth his angels, and they will gather together out of 
** his kingdom all seducers to sin and those who work 
** wickedness, and will cast them into the furnace of 
fire ; there will be weeping and gnashing of teeth. 
Then the righteous will shine forth as the sun, in 
the kingdom of their Father. He that hath ears to 
" hear, let him hear/'® 

The phrase occurs again in a parable delivered on 
the same occasion, and evidently with the same design. 
Again, the kingdom of heaven is like to a net cast 
into the sea, and gathering of every kind ; which, 
when it is filled, they draw up to the shore, and sit 
** down and choose out the good to put into ^their 
*' vessels, but the worthless they throw away. So it 
will be (ev ry ovvreKela rov alwvos) in the end of the 
world. The angels will come, and will separate the 
wicked out of the midst of the righteous, and cast 
" them into the furnace of fire : there will be weeping 
" and gnashing of teeth/* '' 

The Calm Inquirer inclines not obscurely to the 
opinion of Bishop Pearce and Mr. Wakefield, who 
" interpret the parables of the tares and of the fish, of 
the events which took place at the destruction of Jeru- 
salem, when the Christians, warned by divine admo- 

• Matt. xiii. 37 — 43. Sfcay^oXa* " Omnes impii, qui aliis errandi 
et peccandi occasionem praebent." Schleusn. " Abstractum pro 
concreto ; exitii auctores, seductores, doctrina et exemplo alios in 
errorem inducentes." KuinoL " Verfiihrer tmd Uebelthater," 
seducers and evil doers. «/. D. Michaelism. 

' Matt. xiii. 47—50. 
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nition, retired from Judaea before the desolation of the 
country by the Romans/' * 

In support of this interpretation, Mr. Wakefield 
refers to Heb. ix. 26, and adds, ^^ They, therefore, 
who will determine to interpret a-vvriikeui rov aiwvo9f 
by the end of the worlds or the consummation <)f all 
things J at the day of final judgment, will do so without 
any authority, and in direct opposition to the idiom of 
the Hebrew language, and the sense of a plain text of 
Scripture ; to subserve some favourite hypothesis, or 
commonly received doctrine/* • 

The arguments to be examined, therefore, are the ' 
following : 

1. The allegation that the prediction in ver. 41 
was fulfilled in the providential deliverance of the 
Jewish Christians by their timely withdrawment from 
their country and chief cityi But let the unbiassed 
reader turn to the verse. He will find that it ex- 
presses, definitvcdy and solely ^ a selection of the wicked 
from among the righteous, for the purpose of exem- 
plary punishment! The impious are the persons 
picked out and taken away : the good are the mass 
which remains behind. Did the learned bishop and 
his followers fail to perceive this most obvious circum- 
stance? Or could they have omitted to give.it due 
effect, had they not been labouring ^* to subserve some 
favourite hypothesis ? *' 

2. " The idiom of the Hebrew language." The 
word Dbiy, which the writers of the New Testament 
commonly represent by alwvy is certainly of various 
signification. It properly denotes any period of very 
long duration; and it is applied to different, but 

• Calm Inq, p. 324. • On MatL p. 198. 
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alwaye great and obBervable portions c^ finite time, to 
a future immortality, and to a proper eternity. By 
the Rabbinical Jews it is also put occasionally to sig- 
nify that which exists in time, or the whole system of 
dependent nature:'' in which sense, according to 
some distinguished philologists, it is found in the New 
Testament." The ancient Jews denominated the 
period before the Messiah, this age or world; and that 
which commences at his advent, the age or world to 
oome» The latter period they considered in a three- 
fold aspect, the reign of the Messiah in the present 
life, the state of souls after death, and the state which 
will take place immediately upon the resurrection of 
the dead: and to eaoh of these they applied the 
appellation, the world to osme}'^ 



10 C( 



In the Jewish Liturgy Gbd is frequently called D'^P/I^H 21^ 
Lwd of Ihe worlds : for they make a threefold oT^V or world. The 
first is the lower world, this elementary region : iStie second is the 
ndddk world, the heavenly bodies, which they also call D v5 f3 
wheels, or orbs : the third is the upper world ; what the apostle calls 
the third heaven, 2 Cor. xii. 2." fJamero in Heb. i. 2. " The Jews 
used their tMv in both seimes ; for though it literally denotes seen- 
lum, yet they frequently applied it in the sense of mundus" Michae"' 
lis*s Introd. N. T, by Marshy vol. iv. p. 235. 

" See Schleusn. Lex, in aliitv, signif. 7. who enumerates Heb. 
i. 2 ; xi. 8. 1 Tim. i. 17. 1 Cor. ii. 7. Matt. xxiv. 3. 1 Cor. i. 20. 
1 Tim. vi. 17. " This wo^d also in the New Testament has the 
peculiar signification of the world, the great system of created things, 
which is otherwise denominated in Greek, KotriwQ, — So the Rabbins 

use QTil7 and the Latin Fathers seculum.'* Vorstius de Hebra- 

ismis N. Test. ed. Fiseheri. 1778. pp. S9 — 43. 

^ See Bwtorfi Lex. Chold. Rabbin, et Takn. col. 16^0. Drusius 
on Matt. xii. 32. Witsii Dissert, de Secuh hoc et fut. in MisceU, 
Sacr. vol. i. Schottgen. Hor. Hebr. vol. ii. pp. 23 — 27. By these 
indefatigable scholars a multitude of Rabbinical authorities are 
adduced. Koppe has an Excursus on this topic, annexed to his 
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It is, therefore, evident that, from the mere use of 
aiwy no certain conclusion can be drawn. In every 
case its acceptation can be determined only by the 
scope and connexion, or by a combination with some 
other word producing a known idiomatical phrase. 
To the former of these modes we shall presently 
attend. With, respect to the latter, it would be a very 
welcome assistance to us, if a Hebrew or Chaldee or 
Rabbinical phrase could be found, answering to this 
in the Greek of the Evangelist, "the end of the 
" world," or " the completion of the age.*' Neither 
Bishop Pearce nor Mr. Wakefield has done us this 
service : aiid from all the research that I have been 
able to make, I have reaped only disappointment. 
But Mr. Wakefield was not a man to be deterred by 
what some would have deemed insuperable difficulties. 
He could not find a precedent, and therefore, maugre 
all the canons of criticism, he ha^ made onel^^ — 

Annot. Perpet. in Ep, ad Ephes, Gotting. 1791, but which does not 
add much information to what is fttmished by the preceding authors. 
** ** It appears to me a Jewish phrase, corresponding to Dvly Vi?.." 
Wakef. p. 19S. This ingeniouslj inyented clause either might sig- 
nify an end of an age^ conceived indefinitely ; of which construction 
we have examples in Mic. v. 1. days of eternity ; and C^'^^ the 
poetical plural) Deut. xxxii. 7. days of antiquity : for, though the 
proper signification of Dvi^ is eternity ^ the " expression, as with us 
in conmion life, was very firequeritly used without a regard to strict 
accuracy, when only a very long period of time was intended :** 
{Gesenius W'drterh,) or, the more certain sense of Mr. Wakefield's 
construction would have been, an everlasting end, as we find ^^9 
uT]V an everlasting covenant. Gen. ix. 16. and Is. Iv. 3. everlasting 
mercy, liv. 8. an everlasting name, Ixiii. 12, an everlasting possession. 
Gen. xvii. 8. an everlasting foundation, Prov. x. 25. everlasting 
desolations,^ Jer. li. 26. and other instances, all confirming the obser- 
vation above made, while not a single example occurs to support 
Mr. Wakefield's proposal. The proper form would have been 
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Unfortunately, his Hebrew composition has failed. 
Though it consisted of only two words, it is such as a 
person moderately skilled in the language will see to 
be inadmissible. 

3. Mr. Wakefield further urges Heb»ix.26. as ''a 
plain text of Scripture/' for determining the sense of 
the examples in Matthew* " There," he says, ** the 
author observes that Christ was manifested once far 
allj for the purpose of putting away sin^ kirl avmeTi^t^ 
tAp alwpfovj at^ or upon the completion of the ages, 
or age^ for the LXX. use ott al&vos and anr alcivtoPj 
indiscriminately.'' On this passage I remark : 

(1.) It is not true that the authors of the Septiiagint 
Version '*use aw alwvos^ and air alcivtov indiscri- 
minately." The former of these phrases, and the form 
Atto tov alcivo9f occur often, denoting from a rerrujte 
finite period and from eternity ; but neither in the 
Septuagint nor in the Apocrypha can, I believe, a single 
instance be found of air altovoDv or airo tS>v aloivtov. 

(2) In the New Testament, the phrase dir aiwvos 
occurs only three times," and those in the writings of 
the same person : twice in the- sense of fromt the 

D^ '^0 VR ; or (as given by Hutter, and in the Hebrew Version of 
the New Testament published -in London, 1813,) obipn n^^^W; 
or in the Chaldaic idiom, ^9 : ^?: ^9 f'^. For illustrations, see 
l^umb. xvii. 12. (Engl. Version, xvi. 48.) Exod. viii. 18, (22.) 
Ezek. xl. 43. 2 Chron. xxxii. 17. On the Hebrew prefix H, Gese- 
nius says, " The rules for the position and the absence of the definite 
article almost universally coincide with those which obtain in the 
German and Greek languages. It is prefixed, when the discourse 
refers to a defined subject, particularly when it has been mentioned 
heforej or is to be recognised as already known, or is a sinffle subject 
in its kind : but, when it is indefinite and general^ the article is not 
put.*' Lehrgehdude, p. 651. 

** Luke i. 70. Acts iii. 21 ; xv. 18. 
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begirming of time ^ or from the remotest antiquity; and 
once to denote ^om eternity. 

Mr. Wakefield must have written without examin- 
ation, and perhaps from the floating recollection of 
the two parallel places in the New Testament, in 
which airo t£v al(ovG>v is found.^* In both those places 
it gives no sense that will support his hypothesis. 
Granting that two forms of one expression may signify 
the same thing, it by no means follows that two forms 
of another expression are synonymous likewise. In 
one combination of ideas, the use of the plural number 
varies not, or scarcely at all, the effect produced: 
"from eternity," or "from eternal ages.** But, with 
another modification of thought, and a difference both 
in the related terms and in the purpose intended, 
the change of the number may be of the greatest 
consequence. " The completion of the age," and 
"the completion of the ages," cannot be the same 
thing. The one describes the closing of a certain 
great period ; the other that of a series of such 
periods, or, according to a peculiar use of avvreXeia, 
the boundary which closes one period and begins 
another.^^ 

** Eph. iii. 9, and Col. i. 26. Comparing these with Eph. iii. 11, 
Luke i.'50, Rom. xvi. 25, and 2 Tim. i. 9, it will probably appear 
to the studious inquirer that these varieties of phrase all denote the 
same thing, D'^K^vlrtp from eternity. See Koppe and Rosenmuller, 
Or if they be rendered, from before the ancient dispensations , the 
sense will be the same ; as that, which was before any of the divi- 
sions of time, must have been from, eternity. 

" See Job xxvi. 10. LXX. — fJtexP*- ''vvrcXctac ^wroc fiera criccJrovc : 
" unto the boundary which divides the light from darkness." 

The observations of the distinguished Biblical Hebraist, Schott- 
genius, are deserving of attention : " Here is to be observed, 1 Cor, 
X. 11, upon whom the ends of the ages are come. Paul describes th© 

VOL. II. O 
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(3.) The construction which Mr. Wakefield and the 
Calm Inquirer would put upon the phrase, in the one 
passage, is inconsistent with their application of it to 
the other : for the period which terminated with the 
sufferings and death of Christ, could not be the same 
period to the end of which he, after he had risen from 
the dead, promised his presence to his disciples ; the 
one was past and completed, the other future and then 
only commencing. 

4. If any respect be due to the opinions of the most 
eminent Biblical Critics, it must be remarked that all, 
so far as I have been able to discover, from Tertullian, 
Origen, and Jerome dpwnwards, till Bishop Pearce 
proposed his new interpretation, ' have agreed to 
understand the parables of the tares and the net cast 
into the sea, of the infinitely solemn events which will 
take place " at the day of final judgment." The 
venerable and almost apostolic Syriac Version not 
obscurely intimates the sense of ala>v and the scope of 
tbe former of the two parables, by its rendering 
Koafiosj ** the world,** in ver. 38, by Olmo ; the same, 
differing only in dialect, as the Hebrew word so often 
cited in the preceding paragraphs, and which is repre- 
sented by ai^v in the scriptural Greek. Of modern 

men of his time as those on whom the boundaries^ rd rtKny of two 
worlds or ages, had met ; of this world and that to come, of the old 
covenant and the new. So, in Heb. ix. 26, Christ in said to have 
been revealed at the confines of the ages ; where the end of this age 
or world, and the beginning of that to corner as it were, touch each 
other. — A phrase which most exactly describes the time of the 
coming of the Messiah. — The apostle uses the plural, ages, and not 
the singular, to express these two periods ; and avvrtktia, and not 
riKoQ, to mark the junction of the two rtkri, the extremities of the 
periods." Schottgen. Lex. N, T. aiwv et (rvvrcXcio. Ejusd. Hor,Hehr, 
torn. ii. p. 27. 
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commentators I shall instance only those, whose sjrs- 
tems and characteristic habits of interpretation might, 
not unreasonably, be supposed to give them a propen- 
sity to glosses resembling that to which we have here 
objected. Grotius," Hammond, Whitby, Father Simon, 
Dr. Samuel Clarke, Macknight, Wetstein, RosenmiiU 
ler, and Dr. Priestley, accord with the common and 
obvious acceptation ; and to these I must add a name 
which will, in the present instance, command some 
attention, as an example of the power of reason and 
evidence forcing itself through an unguarded avenue. 
This is no other than the name of Mr. Wakefield 
himself, who, in las Notes on this very parable of the 
tares, says, "Our Saviour here points out to the 
future day of universal judgment, as the season for a 
complete rectification of these di&orders : and (^see 
vers. 29, 30,] alludes to the many inconveniences 
that would inevitably attend the extirpation and 
punishment of the wicked in this present life.*'" 

The interpretation of language, especially on topics 
not of a common and palpable kind, is a matter of 
only moral evidence, and can scarcely ever be freed 
from the possibility of objection and cavil : but, in 
most cases, an attentive and unbiassed understanding 
will find no great difficulty in determining the plain 
and reasonable construction. To any man who will 

^^ Grotius has suggested a minor argument, which appears^ of no 
inconsiderable weight in determining the design of. the first parable ; 
observing on ver. 38, " the field is the woeld,** that the reference 
of the discourse cannot be to the Jewish nation only. *^ The church 
is not to be confined to a particular country ; not to be limited to 
the people of Israel ; but is to spread through the whole world.'* 
J. D. Michaelis, in loc, 

" On Matt. p. 196. 

o2 
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read . these parables, with such an unprepossessed 
understanding, with a competent acquaintance with 
scripture language, and with a due attention to our 
Lord's characteristic manner as a teacher, may the 
appeal be made, whether the next to unanimous inter^ 
pretation of critics and commentators, of all times, 
sects, and sentiments, be not the just one* The an- 
swer to this appeal may be given in the words of 
Dr. Priestley : " According to this parable, we are 
not to expect a complete separation of good and bad 
men, till the end of the worlds the day of judgment, or 
the last resurrection. — We are here told that the 
harvest is the end of the world, and that the Son of 
Man at his second coming vnll send forth his angels 
to gather out of his kingdom all things that offend^ 
and them that do iniquity; and that therij and not 
before, he will order them to be cast into the fumojce 
of fire ; and that theUy and not before, the righteous 
win shine forth as the sun in the kingdom of their 
Father. All our hopes and fears, therefore, should 
respect. that great dat, emphatically called that 

We now proceed to the consideration of the fourth 
instance, in which the phrase, whose import is to be 
determined, occurs in the New Testament. " The 
disciples came to, him apart, saying,. Tell us, when 
will these things be, and what the sign of thy coming 
and (t^p awreKeias rov alSvos) of the end of the 
" world ?**^^ This example Mr, Belsham considers as 
decisive of the question.^' But he appears to overlook 

* ** Notes on Scripture, yo\, iii.pp* 179, 180. 
*® Matt. xxiv. 3. 
21 « What will be the sign of thy coining, and <rf- the end of this 
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a veiy obvious circumstance, namely, that this is the 
language of the four disciples, aad not of Jesus ; and 
that it must, therefore, be interpreted in consonance 
with what we* have reason to believe was the then 
present state of their knowledge. The disciples viewed 
the commgoi Christ and the end of the world or agcy 
as events nearly related, and which would indisputably 
take place together: but no one can suppose that they 
had any idea of the dissolution of the Jewish polity, 
with the attendant miseries, as really signified, or 
included in, either of those events. They conceived 
of the event concerning which they inquired, as some- 
thing inexpressibly great and awful, a total change, 
perhaps, in the physical constitution of the universe ; 
and they probably expected its occurrence within the 
term of their own lives : but they could have no con- 
ception of what was really meant by the expression 
which they employed, the coming of Christ. The 
occasion, upon which they proposed their question, 
was our Lord's assuring them of the ruin of the 
magnificent building which they were admiring, one 
of their principal subjects of national pride and boast- 
ing. " From their very childhood," says a judicious 
and penetrating commentator, **they imagined that 
the temple would stand to the end of time: and 

worldf or age]? Here the phrase unquestionably means the Jewish 
dispensation, or rather polity. For, in reply to the question pro- 
posed by his disciples, our Lord immediately proceeds to foretel the 
calamities which should precede the destruction of Jerusalem. And 
ver. 34, he declares, * This generation shall not pass till all these 
things are fulfilled/ " Calm Inq. p. 323. The error in the Inquirer's 
citation of the passage, this for thCy was undoubtedly unintentional : 
but it requires to be noticed, as to cursory readers it appears tQ 
cany some weight in favour of the writer's hypothesis. 
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this notion was so deeply fixed in their minds, 
that they regarded it as impossible for the temple 
to be overthrown, while the structure of the uni- 
yerse remained. As soon, therefore, as Christ told 
them that the temple would be destroyed, their 
thoughts instantly ran to the consummation of all 
things. Thus they connect with the destruction of 
the temple, as things inseparable, the coming of Christ 
and the end of the world. — A fond hope, which they 
had conceived without any authority, that the final 
perfection of the reign of Christ was very near, and 
actually present, led them to indulge the extravagant 
expectation of springing all at once to perfect happi- 
ness.**" — A modem scripture-critic, who was a man 

" Calvin, Commentaire sur la Concordance^ ou Harmonie, eom^ 
poaee des III, Evangelistes ; Gen. 1563, p. 457. That the Slus- 
trious Heformer had a foundation of facts for his observations, and 
was not drawing a picture from his own conceptions of probability, \s 
evinced by the Rabbinical citations adduced in Lightfoofs Hone 
Hehr, et Talm, inloc. Works j vol. ii. pp. 240, 241, and Wetstein^ 
N. T. in loc. 

*' Since the Hebrews, by the formula this world or age, denoted 
the time before the coming of the Messiah ; and, by the world or 
age to come, the time unddr the Messiah's reign : and since the Jews 
believed that, with the destruction of their city and temple, would be 
joined the coming of the Messiah to judgment, and the dissolution 
of the world : (see Koppe's Excurs. i. in Ep, ad, Eph, and Light- 
foofs Hor, Hehr, in loc.) I assent to those interpreters who under- 
stand the formula [^ avvriX, &c.3 of the end of the present system of 
things, and the coming of Christ as universal Judge." Kuinol in loc. 

A high-rated Hebrew and Rabbinical scholar, but deplorable 
Neologist, brings much evidence to prove that the phrase signifies 
the conclusion of the period assigned to the former part of the reign 
of the Messiah ; when the resurrection of the dead and the imiversal 
judgment shall have taken place ; and when the latter part only shall 
remain, the infinite duration of eternity. Bertholdt (who died Prof. 
Theol. at Erlangen, in 1822,) Christohgia Judieorum, Jesu ApoHo- 
lorumque Mtate, Erl. 1811, pp. 38—43. 
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of no weak judgment, likewise observes on this pas- 
sage ; ^* it is certain that the phrase, 17 avvreXeia rov 
alSvoff is understood in the New Testament (Matt, 
xiii. 39, 40, 49 ; xxviii. 20,) of the end of the world. 
The disciples spoke according to the opinions of their 
countrymen. They believed that the end of this 
world, and the beginning of a new one, would follow 
immediately upon the destruction of the temple." ^^ 

Thus, I conceive, we have as satisfactory evidence 
as the nature of the case admits, that Mr. B. was mis- 
taken when he wrote, ** Here the phrase unquestion- 
ably means the Jewish dispensation, or rather polity ;" 
and that, on the other hand, the present instance does 
not differ from the preceding ones, and is most 
rationally to be understood as denoting no other 
than that signal termination of the existing order of 
the divine government which the Scriptures teach us 
to expect, the great epoch of the universe. 

This discussion of the examples upon which the 
interpretation of Bishop Pearce and others is attempt- 
ed to be supported, has, I trust, shown that they 
render it no aid ; and that they abundantly confirm 
the old and common interpretation of the phrase in 
question. We, therefore, return to the passage under 
consideration, " Behold, I am with you always, even 
" to the end of the world y^ or ^^ of the age*^ which will 
extend to the awful scenes of expiring time. 

3. If we were to lay out of our minds all respect to 
the other examples of this phrase, our only means of 
ascertaining its import, in addition to the grammatical 

^ Rosenmuller, the father, in loc. So Schleusner also understands 
the phrase, in all the passages : '* finis hujus mundi, — interitus 
miindi." Lex. vol. ii. p. 1019: and so likewise Michaelis. 
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construction^^^ would be tba apparent scope and design 
of the whole passage. TjO th]^ we shall now attend. 

The use of the term oiwi/, age or world, will, not of 
itself, as was before observed, determine what parti- 
cular system, dispensation^ or period is d^esigned ; we 
must seasch for some characters of specification. 

1. Our Lord does not say, to the ,end of mis qig^ ; 
as the Calm Inquirer has twice cited the clause.^^ It 
is true that this is not a very material difference, but 
it has some effect ; and that effect, so far as.it ca^.go^ 
is not of the nature of just argument. Jesus Qhrist 

'^ The evidence of the Ancient Versions, if it does not -put the 
question out of controversy, inclines strongly in &your of the usual 
interpretation. 

To the Syriac, the remarks before made on the Hebrew term are 
applicable. But it is an important ^t that Olam^ or in the emphatic 
state Olmoy by which al^y is rendered here (and in every other 
instance in the N. T. so &x as I have discovered, and J have ex- 
amined many passages), is also the word uniformly employed when 
KOfffwc occurs in the original. At least I have compared every 
instance in the Gospels and Acts, and many in the Epistles, without 
finding a single deviation, except in John xviii. 20, where, instead of 
r^ KOfffi^, the Syriac translator evidently had r^ \aj^, a reading which 
is not noticed by Walton, Mill, Wetstein, Griesbach, or Scholz. 

The Arabic of Rome, 1591, has to the dissolution of the age^ Alam^ 
the same word as in the Hebrew and Sjiiac. 

The Arabic in Walton's Pojyglot^, has to the completion of a^^s» 
The latter word daharon, of which the version uses the plural, is thus 
explained by Golius : " Tempus, peculiariter longum ; seculum ; 
mille anili ; quin perpetuitas ; finis ; extremimi.'* 'Lex. ArtA. col* 8T4«. 

The Yi^gate.has ad consummationem secuH; and of the I^atin 
versjion^ before Jerome, some read mundi and others seouli; but the 
comments and reasonings of the Latin fathers show that they under- 
stood by seculum the period to the end of time. 

With regard to the following, I am obliged to trust to the Latin 
translatk>n4. Eor the iBthiopic, the editors give ad fmem nmndi : 
the Persic, in deternitatem^ ceternitatis : the Coptic, by Wilkins, cd 
finem seculorum, 

'* Pages 328, 325. 
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said, " 1 am with you — td the end of the age :*' for 
here the use and intent of the Greek and of the English 
aKicl^ ai'e the saiiie. What must the period of time 
have been, which would naturally and necessarily 
present itself to the tninds of our Lord's hearers ? — 
Ignorant though they, even now, remained of the 
nature atld extent of his kingdom, but convinced 
as they most surely were of his being the True 
Mesisicdi, could they entertain any other notion of the 
age by hitli so emphatically designated, than that it 
WBS the destined period of the Messiah's reign, the 
duration, in the present state, of his official preemi- 
nence and dominion as the Redeemer of Israel? 
Their idea of the age could not, we conceive, be any 
other than coincident with those Days of the Messiah^ 
with the expectation of which their Rabbinical doc- 
trines and their popular opinions were so strongly 
imbued. They could not think of the small and 
languishing remains of the Ijevitical age^ for at this 
time they knew nothing of the divine plan for its 
abolition. They could not think of the end of the 
Jeurish polityj as an event detached from the conclu- 
sion of all temporal things, for their deeply rooted 
opinions would infallibly prevent such an expectation; 
and, had it been presented to them, they would have 
shrunk from it with alarm and horror. They could 
not think of the period commonly called the apostolic 
age^ for both the term and the idea are comparatively, 
modern. It is morally impossible that they could 
associate with our Lord's words any other conception 
than that of the long desired period, on which their 
minds had been previously so accustomed to dwell, 
and in which they had the strongest feelings of interest 
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and hope, — *^ the world to come, the exaltation of 
Israel, in the days of the Mes»ah/'^ 

It should also be recollected, that We have not 
incontrovertible proof of our Lord's words being 
intended or understood to denote durati&n only. 
The Hebrew word which, in the dialect then verna- 
cular, our Lord probably, or we almost might say 
certainly, employed, was used also, as we have before 
observed, to signify the visible system of the universe 
as associated with the flow of time. That acceptation 
is equally pertinent to the connexion and design of 
the present passage, and of the four other instances : 
nor is it possible, I conceive, to show by any certain 
argument that it was not the sense designed by Jesus 
Christ, and understood by his apostles. Such was the 
opinion of the authors of some of the most esteemed 
modern versions,*' and of critics,** whose erudition 
and skill will, by all, be admitted to have been at 
least not inferior to those qualifications in the worthy 
and learned Dr. Pearce,*^ or in that eminent but often 
precipitate scholar, Mr. Wakefield/® 

^ Lightfoot, Works, voL ii. p. 240. 

'' Toour established translation, and the excellent one by the British 
refugees at Geneva, may be added the German of Luther, Michaelis, 
Seiler, Stolz, Van Ess, Scholz, and De Wette ; the Dutch, whose 
reputation among modern versions is very great ; the Protestant 
French of different revisions, from the Reformation to the celebrated 
revision, or rather new version, by the Pastors and Professors of 
Geneva, 1805 ; the French of De Sacy, and other Roman Catholic 
versions ; and the Italian of Diodati. Le Cene, indeed, has d la 
fin du Steele, 

" Sehleusner, voce ZvyrcXcia. " — Ad mundi finem, — ad finem 
usque rerum humanarum." — Mori Comm. Exeg. Histor. in Theol, 
Christ, vol. ii. p. 189. Halae, 1798. 

*• See Note [A], at the end of this Capitule'. 

^ See Note [B], at the end of this Capitule. 
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2. It is evidently reasonable to consider the extent 
of our Lord's promise, as commensurate with the 
purpose for the advancement and success of which it 
was given. That purpose was ** to make all nations 
** disciples'' to the doetrine and authority of the Lord 
Je8U8 Christ: "preaching repentance and remission 
'^ of sins in his name/' and ^^ teaching them to observe 
« all things whatsoever he had commanded." To 
encourage his servants in their efforts for the effec 
tuating of this design, the Saviour assures them of his 
OWN PRESENCE, as the King possessed of *^ all power 
*^ in heaven and upon earth ;" for their aid and pro- 
tection, their deliverance from all dangers, their sur- 
mounting all difEculties, and their eventual triumph 
in the full accomplishment of the great and bene- 
volent purpose. But that purpose is not yet accom- 
plished. If any should pretend that it was actually 
carried into effect, to such an extent as might be con- 
strued into a completion of our Lord's intention, by 
the apostles and their coadjutors ; as the apostle Paul 
says, that " the gospel was come into all the world :"" 
I beseech them to consider what is involved in their 
hypothesis. They have, first, to construe the words 
of the apostle in a sense manifestly repugnant to 
reason and truth, and to the common use of lan- 
guage.'^ To afl&rm that the " touching and glancing" 
of the gospel on the various regions of the earth in 

" Col. i. 6. 

'* This and similar phrases are common in both ancient and 
modem languages, to denote a considerable extent of magnitude or 
number. We say every where, every body, tout le monde. The 
evident meaning of Paul is, that Christianity was now mad^ known 
in all the principal provinces and cities of the empire, and in some 
places probably beyond its boundaries. So he had written, some 
years before, that the faith and piety of the Roman church was 
" published in the whole world :** Rom. i. 8. 
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the apostolic age, eren joining to it all the subsequent 
difFbsion of Christianity to the present hour, has 
amounted to an equivalent to the ^' making all nfiriiions 
" DISCIPLES,*' sincerely and practically such (for Christ 
would so call no other) ; is not idle and absurd onty i 
it is profene, contemptuous, and wicked. They haie,- 
further, to admit that the preaching and propagation 
of Christian truth ceased to be a duty, when the last 
of the primitire disciples expired : for to them only, 
according to the hypothesis, was the command given ; 
to them only was the promise made. 

To me, I confess, it appears as manifest as the 
reason of the case can make it, that the promise of 
our Gracious Redeemer's presence is correlative with 
the obligation and work, of teaching the Christian 
religion, and practising its duties. Hence the promise 
is not to be restricted to the apostles, or to the primi- 
tive evangelists, but is to be extended, by the reason 
of an equal, or even a stronger, necessity, thrbugh all 
subsequent time, till all nations shall become true 
disciples of the Messiah, " shall serve him, and shall 
" call him blessed.*'** I have said, by a strcmger 
necessity, and this rests upon two reasons : first, the 
cessation of miracles; and secondly, the undeniable 
fact that, after all the glorious success of the apostles 
and their fellow-labourers, by far the larger proportion 
of the work to be done remained undone when the 
last of that generation were gathered to their fathers ; 
— ^yea, with sorrow and shame should the christian 
church acknowledge, that larger proportion of the 
most solemn and interesting of public duties remains 
to this hour not performed I — "Arise, O God I Judge 
" the earth ; for thou shalt inherit all nations. Take 

" See Psalm Ixxii. 11, 17. Dan. vii. 14. 
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" tO' thyself 'thy great power and re^I Take the 
^^ hes^tbea for ithioe inheritanee, and. the uttermoBt 
*1.pafl{t8 of the ieajrth for thy podsession !''^^ 
(r Attention i& also due to^ the iuport and implica- 
tiobis ofth^e terms in which the. promise is couched, 
"i Behold^ (ISqv) is not merely a note of attention and 
of- sol^sipn adseveration, but it generally introduces 
something new and une&ampled, and of high impor- 
tance•nT*^^ I am with you/' This is. a form of speech 
of knoiti^ and very expressive use in the style of 
Scripture. " It is observable," says Grotius, (whose 
antievai^elical predilections render such a remark 
peculiarly, important, as what we may well believe 
that/ nothing but mighty evidence would have drawn 
from him,) "that to be withanj one, is peculiarly 
spoken of God/*** The expression standing thus free 
^om a^y. adjunct, usually, and perhaps constantly, 
denotes a manifestation of the wisdom, power, and 
graoe ,of God, in an especial manner, for the protec- 
tion of his servants, their guidance in the ways of 
obedience, and the communication tO' them of all 
blessings. Here are some examples of this sacred 
pl^rase. "Behold, I am with thee, and I wilLJkeep 
" thee . in all places whither thou goest. — As I was 
" with Mosee^ I will be with thee ; I will not leave 
thee, nor forsake thee. — O my Lord, if Jehovah be 
with us, why have w€i met with all this.?— : And 
Jehovah said to him, Surely I will be with thee. — 
" Fear not, for I am with thee ; be not dismayed, for 
" I am thy God." *^ Passages of .this, kipid inight be 
accjAmulated. If the reader chooses to search, out. a 

** PsaJm Ixxxii. 8 ; ii. 8. Rev. xi. 17. ^^Annot, in loc. 

** Gen. xxviii. 15. Josh i. 5. Judg. ti. 18, 16< Isaiah xli. 10. 
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greater number of them, I think he will be convinced 
that I do not lay an extravagant stress upon the use 
of this expression, as what was to Jesus and his coun- 
trymen a well-known idiom, designating the exercise 
of divine perfections. — Tlaa-as ra^ rjfiepas (literally, all 
the days^ we can render in English only by always 
or perpetuaUy. The French language has the very 
idiom, tous les jaarsP The phrase put thus abso- 
lutely, without a following noun in the genitive, is of 
rare occurrence. It is found in the New Testament 
nowhere but here, and in the Septuagint a few times :" 
and it always signifies an uninterrupted perpetuity^ as 
complete as the nature of the subject will admit. 

Mr. Wakefield, however, asserted that the sense of 
the promise, that '* Christ would be with them to the 
end of the age, and how long that period was, will be 
best understood from the parallel passage of St. Mtok : 
— chap. xvi. 17 — 19- So then our Lord would con- 
tinue with them in working mirades to the end of the 

age/' "^ 

I reply, that it is altogether a gratuitous assump- 
tion that the passage in the Gospel of Mark is " the 
parallel " to that in Matthew. It is not proved to be 
so, either by the series of events in the narration, or 
by the correspondence of the terms. But, if we were 

•' De Sacy, and the Protestant Versions including the last Gene- 
vese, have tovjours ; but Le C^ne, tou» les jours. Van Ess and 
De Wette follow Luther, in retaining the literal phrase ; aUe Tage^ 
all days; MichaeHs has alle Zeiten^ all times; Seiler prefers the 
adverb allezeit, always. Stolz renders the concluding clause, ( — aUe 
Tage, bis dieser Zeitlauf em ende nimmtf) " all days, till this course 

■ 

of time ccanes to an end." 

'• See LXX. Gen. xliii. 9. 3 Kings xii. 7.^ 4 Kings viii. 19 ; 
xiii. 3 ; xvii. 37. Tobit xii. 19. , 

*' On Matthew J p. 415. 
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to admit that the two passages occurred in the same 
address of Jesus to his disciples, they must have been 
distinct parts of the discourse, and ought by no means 
to be confounded with each other. The narration in 
Matthew stands alone, having no immediate connexion 
with any previous circumstance ; for the facts, the 
statement of which is closed in the antecedent sen- 
tence, are completely detached, and had taken' place 
at some distance of time before those now introduced : 
and the scene of this narration is a mountain in Galilee, 
whither the eleven apostles (and, as many harmonists 
suppose, the great body of our Lord's followers, in 
number more than five hundred,*®) had repaired, in 
consequence of a direction given by our Lord on the 
evening before his death. On the other hand, the 
passage of Mark is apparently so connected with its 
preceding matter as to render it highly probable, at 
least, that the occurrence took place in a private 
house, in or near Jerusalem, on the very evening of 
our Lord's resurrection, and was that of which we 
have other relations in John xx. 19 — 23, and Luke 
xxiv. 36—49. 

How far a correspondence can be traced in the 
terms of the passages, will the more conveniently be 
shown by placing them together : 

Matthew xxviii. 16 — 20. Mark xvi. 14 — 18. 

'* Bat the eleven disciples went *' Afterwards, he was mani- 

into Cralilee, to a mountain where lested to the eleven disciples as 

Jesus had appointed them : and they were sitting at table : and 

wben they saw him, they wor- he reproved them for their dis- 

shipped him ; but some were in belief and obstinacy, that they 



*• See 1 Cor. xv. 6. 
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Matthew xxviii. 16 — 20. Mark xvi. 14 — 18. 

suspense. And Jesus came for- had not credited those who saw 
wards and spoke to them, saying, him risen : and he said to them» 
*' All power is given unto me '^ Go into the whole world, and 
in heaven and upon earth. Go, procloim the glad tidings to all 
make disciples of all nations, bap- the [human] race. He who be- 
tizing them to the name of the lieveth and is baptized shall be 
Father, and of the Son, and of saved ; but he who disbelieveth 
tiie Holy Spirit ; teaching them shall be condemned. And mira- 
to observe all things, whatsoever cles shall follow those who be- 
I. have commanded you ; and, lieve. In my name they shall 
behold ! I am with you always, cast out daemons ; they shall 
till the end of the world." speak in new tongues ; they shall 

take up serpents : and, if they 
drink any deadly poison, it shall 
not hurt them; and they shall 
lay hands on diseased^ [persons] 
and they shall become well." 



The candid reader will now judge whether Mr. 
Wakefield's argximent^^deserves any better name than 
that of an empty assertion, destitute of any rational 
proof. 

Mr. B. cites a passage from Mr. lindsey, as '* highly 
judicious and important.'' 

" Our Lord says, * I am with yofu^ that is, as Mr. 
Lindsey observes, Seq. p. 75, * with you who are now 
present with me, — you may be assured of extra- 
ordinary assistance and support. But he does not 
promise the same to succeeding Christians : the mira- 
culous aid and gifts of which he obviously speaks were 
confined to the age of the apostles.' " *^ 

On this paragraph I submit two observations. 

1. It is not "obvious" that our Lord is speaking 
of " miraculous aid and gifts :" but it is, on the con- 
trary, abundantly manifest that he is speaking of no 

" Calmlnq. p. 325. 
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such thing, but altogether on subjects which are the 
common duty and privilege of the Christian church in 
all ages; his own supremacy, the diffusion of his 
truth, and the universal obligation of mankind to 
yield him full obedience. 

2. We have already shown, by evidence to which a 
truly serious inquirer will give its just weight, that the 
nature^ groundy and reason of the promise, so far 
from " confining it to the age of the apostles/' oblige 
us, by all the rules of fair interpretation, to regard it 
as intended by its Blessed Author to reach through 
every period of time, till " all the ends of the earth 
" shall see the salvation of our God.*' 

" It may nevertheless be conceded that our Lord 
is, or .may be personally present in this world, and 
actively engaged at alL times in some unknown man^ 

ner for the benefit of his church The truth is, 

that the Scriptures have left us totally in the dark with 
regard to the present condition, employment, and 
attributes of Christ, and therefore it is in vain to spe- 
culate upon the subject.*'*^ 

So wrote this author: — and, alas I there is igno- 
rance, and carelessness, and credulity enough in the 
world to receive such assertions with easy faith. 

** It may be conceded ** that Christ is doing some- 
thing for the good of his cause among men : but no 

one can tell what 1 Certainly we know little of the 

state and operations of the invisible world ; and, above 
all, of the Great God himself our best conceptions are 
feeble and low : but does it follow from thence that 
we are "totally in the dark*' on such subjects? — Con- 
cerning the circumstances and the proceedings of our 

" Calm Inq. p. 324. 
VOL. II. P 
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Lord Jesus Christ, in his glorified state, undoubtedly 
we are incompetent to form precise ideas with relation 
to specific objects ; and we must rest in general no- 
tions, derived from our purest and most exalted con- 
ceptions of dignity, merit, power, activity, usefulness, 
and happiness : but the Scriptures have not left us 
in the state of total ignorance so daringly affirmed, 
with regard to the Saviour's " present condition, 
employment, and attributes/* And, though a con- 
siderable part of the scriptural declarations on this 
head is veiled in the language of figure and allusion 
to human affairs and to the services of the Hebrew 
sanctuary ; still enough of knowledge is permitted us 
to elevate our hopes, and excite our love, gratitude, 
and confidence. We read that " God hath highly 
*^ exalted him, and hath granted to him a name above 
" every name," to which homage is to be done by all 
created beings, " heavenly, earthly, and infernal ;" 
and that. " he sitteth at the right hand of God the 
" Father,*' " all his enemies," and " all things" besides, 
being " put beneath his feet :" " and, thus using the 
figurative representations as the indices of spiritual 
and sublime conceptions, we believe that Jesus Christ 
possesses a station of greatness, happiness and 
ACTIVE ENERGY, infinitely superior to the state of any 
created being, so as to produce in us the idea, which 
is inculcated in the Scriptures by a great variety of 
phrase, of Universal Dominion. We read that " he 
" fills all things ;'* that believers are " filled by him, 
" receiving out of his fulness grace for grace :"^* and 
therefore we believe that he exercises an actual 

*' Phil. ii. 9, 10. 1 Cor. xv. 25. Eph. i. 20, 22. 
** Eph. iv. 10. CoL ii. 10. 
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INFLUENCE, both physical and moral, upon the whole 
conduct of mundane affairs, and all the motives and 
actions of men. We read that "he searcheth the 
" hearts and trieth the reins, and will give to every 
" man according to his works :'**^ and we therefore 
conclude that he possesses the most perfect, accu- 
rate, and UNIVERSAL KNOWLEDGE, and that he is 
constantly applying that knowledge to purposes of the 
greatest importance, purposes in which we ourselves 
have the most solemn concern. We read that " he 
" appeareth in the presence of God, acting for us :" ^® 
and we derive from this often-repeated assurance, the 
belief that he exercises, for the benefit of his obedient 
servants, all the powers and prerogatives of his su- 
premely blessed state, effecting our good in every 
POSSIBLE form and MODE, and of which we frame 
some humble conception by combining the ideas of a 
Friend ever constant and faithful, a Patron, an Inter- 
cessor, an Advocate : in fine, that his state of tran- 
scendent happiness has not removed him to an 
inaccessible distance from us, and has neither dissolved 
nor impaired his gracious connexion with us: but 
that he maintains, without any detraction from his 
own perfect bliss, the most generous sympathy in 
our sorrows, afflictions, and difficulties;*' that he is 
the Giver of our consolation, hope, and stability;** 
and that he is the Author of eternal salvation 
to all that obey hiih.*^ 

Such is a brief sketch of the information which 
the Scriptures afford concerning the " present condi- 
tion, employment, and attributes of Christ/* ' Yet the 

" Rev. ii. 23. " See Note [C] at the end of this Capitule. 

*' Heb. iv. 15. ** 2 Thess. ii. 16, 17. *' Heb. v. 9. 

p2 
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author of a professed Inquiry into the Scripture Doc- 
trine concerning Him, deliberately tells us, that 
'* upon this subject they leave us totally in the dark r 
— May the mercy of that Blessed One, whose name is 
thus dishonoured, forgive the bold impiety or ignorant 
unbelief! 

Before we quit this topic, a few words more are due 
to Mr. Wakefield. 

That gentleman candidly acknowledged '* that early 
Christian writers used this phrase in a more eirtensive 
signification, for the consummation ofaU things at the 
end of the toorld ; and the word aldiv for world. But 
their authority is of little weight, as they seem to 
have been in general very slender proficients in the 
Hebrew language. See Ignat. Epist. interp. ad 
Smym. sect. 3. Poly carp. Ep. ad. Phil. sect. 5. Orig. 
cont. Cels. lib. ii. pp. 85 and 140, &c. Ed. Cant. 
Euseb. Ec. Hist. III. 20. Lactant. lib. vii. sect. 9, 
and others.*'*' 

I am no advocate for submission to the authority 
of the Fathers, either as divines or as interpreters of 
Scripture. With some honourable exceptions, they 
were, in the one capacity, injudicious and inconsist- 
ent ; in the other, arbitrary and irrational. But one 
of the most useful purposes to which we can put them, 
is to get their testimony in questions of fact : and the 
meaning of a word or phrase in their vernacular lan- 
guage, or some other with they were acquainted, is a 
matter of fact. It is also true that they were, in 
general, ignorant of the Hebrew and its cognate 
languages. But, in relation to the passage which we 
have had so long under consideration, there appear to 

*• On Matthew, p. 414. 
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me to be very fair grounds for making an exception 
in favour of the first three Fathers referred to by Mr. 
Wakefield. Though Ignatius and Polycarp were not 
Jews, and perhaps had little acquaintance with the 
Hebrew or the Syriac languages, they possessed advan- 
tages for knowing the meaning of apostolic phraseology 
which were more than an equivalent. It is a matter of 
very credible history, that both of them had been ac- 
quainted with some of the apostles, and those the 
principal writers of the New Testament;" and, in 
their respective churches at Antioch and Smyrna, it is 
undoubted that they spent a very large part of their 
lives in the intimacy of many who had been the 
hearers and friends of Peter, John, Paul, and their 
contemporaries and colleagues. Ignatius declares 
that he saw the Lord Jesus in the flesh, after his 
resurrection : " most probably, therefore, he lived in 
Judsea at that time, and was a child or inmate in some 
family of our Lord's own disciples. 

** See Lardner*s Credibility y vol. i. pp. 145, 189. An epistle of 
Irenaeus to Florinus is preserved by Eusebius {EccL HisU lib. v. 
cap. 20), in which he speaks of his perfect recollection of Polycarp, 
and the recitals which that venerable man was in the habit of giving, 
*' concerning his intercourse with John and with others who had 
seen the Lord." This and other testimonies from Christian anti- 
quity are investigated by Dr. Olshausen (in his Versuch uber die 
Echthcit der IF, Evangelien ; Essay on the Genuineness of the Four 
Gospels; Konigsberg, 1823, p. 221), and are considered by him as 
satisfactory evidence that Polycarp had enjoyed the personal instruc- 
tion of several of the apostles. Mr. Thirlwall calls this book of 
Prof. Olshausen an '* elaborate and instructive work;" and adds, 
" The industry, accuracy, and soundness of judgment, displayed in 
this work, render it a most valuable companion in all researches con- 
nected with the early history of the Gospels and the Canon." In- 
troduction to Schleiermacher on Luke, p. li. 

" Ep, ad Smyrn, sect. 3. 
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But Mr. Wakefield has, I fear, shown more candour 
than exactness in making this remark : for not only is 
there no reference to Matt, xxviii. 20, in the places of 
Ignatius and Polycarp to which he has referred, hut, 
after a diligent inspection, I can find no citation of 
the passage, or the remotest allusion to it, in either 
the genuine or the interpolated Epistles of the former, 
or in the single Epistle of the latter, or in the Epistle 
of the Church at Smyrna, giving an account of his 
martyrdom. 

Of Origen we have good reason to believe that he 
was well acquainted with the scriptural Hebrew ; and 
his long residence in Palestine was likely to excite 
his active and indefatigable mind to a familiarity 
with the idioms which had not yet ceased to be ver- 
nacular in that country : so that, where only verbal 
learning was concerned, probably not one of the 
Greek or Latin Fathers was more competent than 
he to interpret the phraseology of the New Testament. 
Besides the instances incorrectly referred to by Mr. 
Wakefield, there are many of the clearest and stron- 
gest kind.^^ They all take alcor, not in the sense of 
the physical world as Mr. Wakefield hastily affirmed, 
but in the sense of duration ; and they most ex- 
pressly understand that duration as extending to the 
consummation of all things. In several of those pas- 
sages, Origen combines the text under consideration 
with Matt, xviii. 20 ;, " Where two or three are 
" gathered together unto my name, there I am in the 

*'. More than twenty instances of this description may readily be 
found, by the help of the Tables of Scripture passages at the end of 
each volume of the Paris edition of Origen's Works, by C. and 
C. V. Delarue, 4 vols, folio, 1733—1759. 
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midst of them." And in an animated strain of piety 
and eloquence, he frequently expatiates on the secu- 
rity and happiness of the church, and of individual 
believers, in the assurance of an ever-present Saviour 
in all their conflicts and distresses, and through all 
the periods of time. Nothing indeed can be more 
decisive than Origen's testimony to the meaning of 
the phrase, as the concliisian of the present state. 

The reference to Eusebius is worthy of particular 
attention. Mr. Wakefield ought to have informed 
his readers that the passage is not of Eusebius himself, 
but is a direct citation from Hegesippus, a Jewish 
Christian who flourished in the second century, and 
probably used the Hebrew or Syro-Chaldaic Gospel. 
This fragment is so interesting that I subjoin it.^* It 
furnishes the most complete information, and from a 
very satisfactory quarter, how Jewish Christians, in the 
very apostolic age itself, understood the words of Jesus. 

It would be easy to carry on this argument, by 
bringing instances of similar interpretation from others 
of the early christian writers, but it is unnecessary : 
for, if the evidence adduced from Hegesippus and 
Origen be not. sufficient to determine the question, 
no accumulation of passages from other, which must 
be inferior, authorities could be of the smallest weight. 

An apology may seem due for the extension to so 
great a length, of these remarks on a single passage. 
But, I trust, the impartial reader will see that it has 
been rendered necessary by the erroneous though 
confident assertions, the incorrect philology, and the 
inconclusive reasonings of the writers on whom we 
have been compelled to animadvert. 

** See Note [D] at tlie end of this Capitule. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CAPITULE IV. 

Note [A], page 203. 

The critical reputation of Bishop Pearce is not high. In relation 
to his edition of Longinus, which was his literary chef d^ceufyre, and 
a fair field for the trial of his talents, David Ruhnkenius (whom none 
will dispute to have been qualified to pronounce with authority on 
questions of Geeek criticism,^) intersperses such remarks as these : 
** Pearcius, pro sull Graecse linguae intelligentid, poviKov exponit 
humile ; — Graece doctis novum et inauditum. — Male quae recta et 
plana sunt pervertit Pearcius. — Pearcius, cum quid Xo-yot signifi- 
carent non videret, sententiam interpungendo corrupit. — Quid sit 
EKKaQaipiiv rectius quam Pearcius intellexerunt. — Errorem errore 
defendit." — ** Pearce, such was his knowledge of Greek, translates 
fioTTiKOQ by low ; — a thing new and strange to every Greek scholar. — 
Passages which are right and easy he lamentably perverts. — Not per- 
ceiving the sense of Xoyot, he has spoiled the sentence by improper 
punctuation. — They understood the meaning of emcada/pcc better 

^ " The temper or at least the language of verbal critics has been in our days 
much improved by the examples of Markland, Wesseling, Hemsterhusius, Valc- 
kenaer, Ruhnken, Heyne, and other illustrious scholars." — " The warmest of Mr. 
Wakefield's admirers must acknowledge that in taste, erudition, and ingenuity, 
the celebrated Ruhnken was superior to him. But they will recollect, with satis- 
faction, that one praise which Wyttenbach has bestowed upon Ruhnken, may be 
justly claimed by Wakefield : ' He always spoke as he thought, and he could not 
endure those who did otherwise.' " Dr. Parr, in the Life of Gilbert Wakefield by 
Messrs. Rutt and Wainetvright ; vol. ii. pp. 438, 440. 

" The intelligence of his [Ruhnkenius* s] death reached us very lately: — This 
melancholy event has carried off the last of the school of Hemsterhusius. The 
limits of a Review are by no means calculated to admit a description of his virtues 
as a man, nor of his learning as a scholar. Half a century has nearly elapsed 
since the publication of his first Epistokt Critica on Homer's Hymns and on 
Hesiod, addressed to his eminent friend, Ludovic Caspar Valckenaer. This long 
period has scarcely produced any critic who has equalled him in elegance of taste, 
in depth of research, or in soundness of erudition; and, during all future ages, 
if the writers of observations and the editors of ancient authors be desirous of 
arriving at the style of a genuine commentator, pure in his Latinity, clear in 
his expressions, concise in his phraseology, temperate in his censures, calm 
in his decisions, sound in his judgment, acute in his conjectures, secure in 
his quotations, disdainful of imaginary witticisms, and superior to petty cavils, 
they will * devote their days and nights' to those perfect models of critical com- 
position, the works of David Ruhnkenius." Dr. Charles Burney, in the 
Monthly Review^ N. S. vol. xxviii. p. 98. 
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than Bishop Pearce. — He defends one blunder by making another." 
Ruhnkenii Emendationes in Longinum^ passim. 

Mr. Toup, who was too much inclined to asperity in his remarks 
upon others, takes frequent occasion to speak as respectMly as jkw- 
sible of Bishop Pearce, perhaps from the influence of an affinity in 
theological predilections. But even he lays his rebukes upon the 
learned prelate. " Viri doctissimi KpiviQ minus satisfacit. — Non 
recte accepit. — Non animadvertit. — Non intellexit. — Non scopum 
tetigit. — Frustra defendit. — Nihil minus. — Perperam sollicitavit. — 
Quae miror yiro doctissimo placere potuisse." — " The learned 
writer's criticism is unsatisfactory. — He has misunderstood. — He 
has not perceived. — He has not comprehended. — He has totally 
failed. — In vain has he attempted to defend. — Nothing could be 
&rther from the truth. — -He has wretchedly bungled. — I am sur- 
prised that the learned doctor could satisfy himself with such things.'* 
Toupti NotcB et Animadv, in Longinum, passim. • 

Note [B], page 203. 

*< I suspect that his [Mr. Wakefield's] mind was embarrassed and 
confused by the multiplicity of his reading : that it was not suffi- 
ciently stored with those principles which a man of his industry and 

sagacity might have easily collected ; that he had read much, 

observed much, and remembered much : that he was eager to pro- 
duce the midtifarious matter which he had accumulated ; and that he 
wanted time or patience for that discrimination which would have 
made bis conjectures fewer, indeed, but more probable; and his 
principles in forming or illustrating them more exact." Dr. Parr, 
in Mr. Rutfs Life of Gilbert Wakefield, vol. ii. p. 445. 

Another of the three celebrated men, (Porson, Parr, and Bumey,) 
who in our times have adorned ancient learning, inflicted on Mr. 
Wakefield his powerful castigation, in the following exquisite pas- 
sage : — 

'* The genuine Critic, when he undertakes the examination of 
any work, deliberates with coolness, and investigates with caution. 
His objections are stated with civility, unalloyed by sarcasm ; and 
his opinions are delivered with flrmness, unmixed with petulance. 
His judgment is not obscured by an overweening confidence in his 
own acquirements. His taste is not vitiated by a perpetual search 
after novelty. His ardour in the cause of learning is superior to 
petty considerations ; and the sportive obtrusions of a playful fancy 
never diminish the force of his arguments. He proposes his own 
emendations with diffidence ; while he does not rashly infer that the 
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silence of his contemporaries has its source in malevolence; nor 
does he attribute their objections to a desire of degrading him from 
that post, to which he is entitled in the, ranks of literature." Dr. 
Charles Burney, in the Monthly Review ^ January, 1799, N.S. 
Yol. xxviii. pagiB 86. 

Note [C] page 211. 

Rom. viii. 27, 34. Heb. vii. 25. The true meaning oiivrvyxavttv 
seems to be more closely expressed by this term than by the word 
usually employed, interceding, which in its English acceptation has 
too restricted a signiiication. The proper meaning of Ivrvy^avia is, 
/ a'pply to a person upon the concerns of a third party, whether 
favourably or the reverse. We have an example of the unfevourable 
application in Acts xxv. 24. " All the multitude of the Jews have 
*' been applying to me, both at Jerusalem and here, exclaiming that he 
" ought no longer to live." In the favourable and more usual sense, 
it denotes the using one*s interest with a person on behalf of another, 
whether by recommendation, supplication, entering into an engage- 
ment, adjusting an account, or in any other way. 

" The phrase EVTvy\dv£iy hrep rivv^ signifies either, in a legal sense 
to be the agent, atorney, or advocate in a cause for any one ; or in any 
transaction of common life, to interpose on another*s behalf, to do 
any thing for another* s benefit, to assist, to aid, — Rom. viii. 27. The 
Holy Spirit helps Christians in their prayers, and teaches them how 
to pray agreeably to the. will of God. In the same chap. ver. 34, 
and Heb. vii. 25, Christ is said ivrvyxnyeiv vwep avOpwrwy, which 
expression, I have not a doubt, signifies the perpetual and eternal 
efficacy of the merits of Christ, maintained by him on our behalf in his 
glorified state. The expression seems to have been derived from the 
Jewish high-priest, on the great annual day of atonement, offering 
to God an expiatory sacrifice in the name of the whole nation, and 
thus interceding with God for the people. In the former of these 
two passages, therefore, the meaning is, *Who now sitteth-at the 
right hand of God, and maintains for us the efficacy of his death :' 
in the latter place, ' He ever liveth to be, and always to remain, the 
cause of their salvation.' " Schleusner in vocem, 

I cannot but remark on the extreme unfairness of the author of 
the Calm Inquiry, in quoting a detached clause out of the preceding 
passage, in such a manner as to lead the unwary reader to suppose 
that Schleusner supports the sentiments of the Inquirer. It stands 
thus in page 327, " ivrvyxavuv hirep tivo^, pro commodo alicujus 
facere aliquid. Schleusner, i, e, to do any thing for another's benefit." 
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The learned, moderate, and judicious Moras of Leipzig, after a 
minute examination, concludes that the word denotes any sort of 
interposing or acting on the behalf of another ; and that, in its New* 
Testament application, the proper signification is, that Christ is the 
constant and only Author and Bestower of eternal salvation, so that 
those who seek it may be assured that they shall obtain it, for his 
sake and by his gift. Dissert, de NotionUms Universis in Theologid ; 
ap. Dissert. Theol, et PhiloL Lips. 1798. vol. i. pp. 298 — 306. 

Note [D], page 215. 

" There were still surviving some of the family of the Lord, two 
grandsons of Jude, who is called his brother according to the flesh. 
Against them an information was laid, as being of the family of 
David : and Evocatus brought them before the Emperor Domitian ; 
who, like Herod, dreaded the coming of Christ. He asked them if 
they were descendants of David, and they acknowledged that they 
were. Then he asked them what property they had, and how much 
money they could command ? Tliey both replied that they possessed 
no more than nine thousand denarii, [equal to about 283/.] the 
half of which sum was the property of each : and they said that they 
had not this in money, but that it was the valuation of thirty-nine 
plethra of land, [one plethron is supposed to have been about the 
fourth part of an English acre;] from the produce of which they 
paid their taxes, and gained their livelihood by their own labour. 
And then they showed their hands ; presenting, as a proof that they 
lived by their own labour, the hardness of their skin and the callous 
parts on their hands from continual toil. Being further questioned 
about Christ and his kingdom, of what description it was, and when 
and where it should be manifested, they gave this account ; that it 
is not worldly nor earthly, but heavenly and angelical, and that [enl 
trvvTtKEiq, Tov diwvog yevrjffonivrf] it will take place at the end of the 
worlds when he will come in glory and judge the living and the 
dead, and will render to every one according to his {IfrirrtBevfiaTo] 
pursuits. Upon this Domitian did nothing against them ; and, 
though he carried the air of despising them, as beneath his notice, 
he set them at liberty, and issued a decree to put an end to the per- 
secution against the church. After they were released, they were 
called to preside over churches, as being both witnesses for the Lord, 
and his relatives. A peaceful season was enjoyed, and they lived 
till the reign of Trajan." Hegesippus in Euseh, Hist. Eccles. lib. iii. 
cap. 20. 

" There is nothing at all incredible," says Mosheim, " in this 
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narratiye, which has all the appearance of simplicity and ingenuous- 
ness. It is probable that some enemy of both Jews and Christians 
stated to the Emperor, that the Jews looked for a king of the poste- 
rity of David, who should become the sovereign of the whole earth ; 
that the Christians likewise believed that Christ would return and 
set up an illustrious kingdom ; and that therefore turbidence and 
dangers were to be apprehended from both these classes ; and hence 
it is very likely that the tyrannical Domitian was so alarmed and 
enraged, that he ordered all the descendants of David to be sought 
out and put to death ; and to prevent any attempt on the part of 
the Christians, directed that they also should be put under severe 
restraint, and some of them capitally pimished." De Rebus Christ, 
ante Constant.^, 111. Helmstadt, 1753. 
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Capitule V. 



THE PERPETUAL PRESENCE OP CHRIST. 



The Name of Christ — ^The regard here implied to that Name. — ^The phrase, to 
the Name ; — ^its defined and important use. — Being gathered together to the name 
of ChrUt, an expression implying religious worship to him. — In what sense 
Christ is present in religious assemblies. — ^Allegations of the Annotator in the 
Unitarian Version of the New Testament, and of the Calm Inquirer. — The 
promise not restricted to the apostolic age. — Jewish use of the phrases, to bind 
and to loose. — Hypothesis of an occasional presence of Christ with his apostles. 
— Examination of cases alleged. — None of them give evidence of a corporal 
presence. — Other declarations of the New Testament contradict it — Further 
objections to the hypothesis. — ^The hypothesis of an ideal presence ; — inappli- 
cable to the case. — The hypothesis of a virtual presence ; — ^replied to. — Intent 
of the phrase, to be with any one. — ^The fair meaning inferred to be a real and 
Divine Omnipresence. 



" Where there are two or three gathered together unto my name, there I am in 
** the midst of them.'' Matt xviii. 20. 

We have before adverted to the distinguished regard 
which the New Testament represents as due to the 
NAME of Christy a term by which, in the scriptural 
idiom, supremacy and power are denoted. It is not, 
however, the mere ascription of supremacy and power, 
constituting authority, which will prove any thing in 
his nature and condition above the rank of a human 
being. The question turns on the kind and degree 
of the qualities attributed : and this question has 
already met us, and will again meet us, in a variety of 
forms. The text just cited presents two remarkable 
points to our attention. 

1. The respect which it assumes as due to the name 
of Christ. Critics and interpreters appear not to have 
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sufficiently observed the difference between the two 
scriptural forms of expression, (QttJa h T<p ovofmn,^ in 
or bt/ the name, and (citfb el^ to Svofia,) to the name. 
The former is of much the more frequent occurrence, 
and always denotes the originating impulse of a speci- 
fied action, such as a binding authority, or a voluntary 
attachment : the latter occurs but seldom, and it serves 
to point out the object or final catise of the action. 

Examples of the former phrase are numerous. 
Two specimens may be sufficient. " In the name of 
** our God we will set up our banners.* I have come 
" in the name of my Father, and ye receive me not : 
** if another come in his own name, him ye will re- 
« ceive.*'' 

To illustrate the other, I shall first adduce the only 
passages which I have met with, that do not designate 
the object of some direct act of religious homage. 
" It shall be to Jehovah to a name, to an everlasting 
** sign : it shall not be cut oflF.^ It shall be to me to 
" a name of joy, to praise, and to honour.*'* It is 
manifest that, in these instances, the phrase expresses 
the ultimate design of those acts of the divine benig- 
nity. The other instance is in the New Testament, 
but it is still a pure Hebrew idiom. The uncouthness 
which it wears at first sight, has probably been the 
occasion that translators have generally assumed it to 
be merely a variation, and not at all diflfering in 
sense, from {kv t^ opofiarcy) in the name. This easy 
and hasty mode of slurring over a difficulty, by arbi- 
trarily saying that one mode of expression is put for 
another, is not agreeable to any just principles of 

* Psalm XX. 5. ' Jolin v. 43. 

^ Is. Iv. 13. * Jer. xxxiii. 9. 
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language, and cannot be satisfactory to those who 
desire evidence for their belief. If the reader will 
consider the clauses in the ensuing text as designating 
the object of the action, I think he will perceive a 
beauty and expressiveness in them, well suited to the 
scope of the passage : whereas the ordinary mode of 
making the translation gives scarcely an intelligible 
sense. "He that enter taineth a prophet, to the name 
" of a prophet," {%. e. making his character the object 
of this respect,) " shall receive the reward of a prophet : 
'^ and he that entertaineth a righteous man, to the name 
" of a righteous man," (making the fact of his being 
such the object to be thus honoured,) " shall receive 
" the reward of a righteous man : and whosoever shall 
" give to drink to one of these little ones a cup only 
" of cold water, to the name of a disciple," (making 
this his object^ " verily, I say unto you, he shall not 
" lose his reward." * 

The following are at least the principal places be- 
sides, of the Old Testrment, in which this formula 
occurs. The reader will perceive that they all refer 
to some act of religious homage, of which the Deity, 
as revealed by his glorious and venerable name, is the 
object : — 

To thy name, and to the remembrance of thee, is 
[our] soul's desire. In every place incense shall- 
be presented to my name, and a pure offering. To 
give glory to my name. They built to thee there 
a sanctuary, to thy name. Not unto us, O Jehovah, 
not unto us, but to thy name, give glory. It is 
" good to give thanks to Jehovah, and to sing praises 
'* to thy name, O thou Most High ! To give thanks 

* Matt. X. 41, 42. 
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*' to the name of Jehovah. Sing praises to his name, 
"for it is delightful.*'' 

The instances of the occurrence of the phrase, in the 
New Testament, besides those lately quoted and the 
passage under consideration, are these : — 

** Go, make disciples of all nations, baptizing them 
'' to the name of the Father and of the Son and of 
" the Holy Spirit. He gave them a right to become 
*' children of God, even those who give credit to his 
'' name. He is already condemned, because he hath 
*' not given credit to the name of the Only-begotten 
** Son of God. They were baptized to the name of 
" the Lord Jesus. Were ye baptized to the name of 
^* Paul ? Lest any one should say that I have bap- 
'* tized to my own name.*' ' 

The candid inquirer will now, I think, perceive 
that, in the sacred use of the Old Testament, the 
phrase under consideration was a formula, to express 
the direction and object of a religious act ; and that 
all the acts with which it is combined, are such as 
express mental or external adoration. He will also 
perceive the same idea strongly marked in the* ex- 
amples from the New Testament. 

What, then, is it, to be " gathered together to the 
" name of Christ?** — The connexion plainly shows, 
that it is the union of Christians, for the preservation 
of good order and purity among themselves, with 
social PRAYER for the divine direction and blessing. — 
" Again, verily I say unto you, that if two of you 

• Is. xxvi. 8. Mai. i. 11 ; ii. 2. 2 Chron. xx. 8. Psa. cxv. 1; 
xcii. 1 ; cxxii. 4 ; cxxxv. 3. 

'Matt, xxviii. 19. John i. 12 ; iii. 18. Acts xix. 5. 1 Cor. i. 
13, 15. 
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'' consent upon earth, concerning any matter about 
which they may supplicate, it shall be done for them 
by my Father who is in heaven : for where are two 
** or three gathered together unto my name, there 
" I am in the midst of them.*' 

It appears, therefore, that the name of the Lord 
Jesus Christ (his perfections and glories manifested 
in his revealed truth,) is the object ^ to do honour to 
which the social worship of Christians is to be con- 
ducted ; and that the language especially selected by 
him, for conveying this declaration, is in exact con- 
formity with that which in the Old 'f'estament is 
appropriated to the Eternal Deity. Is it imaginable, 
that the wisest, meekest, and best of teachers would 
have selected such language as this, language by no 
means of frequent occurrence, if he were conscious to 
himself of nothing, in nature and condition, above 
the rank of a human prophet ! Upon the hypothesis 
of denying any such superior and truly Divine nature, 
would not this language be a most unwarrantable, 
unnecessary, and dangerous deviation from plain 
modes of speech ; seeming, at least, to intrench upon * 
the prerogatives of the Divine Majesty, and likely 
to be an occasion of serious error and actual ido- 
latry ! 

2. Christ promises a peculiar presence of himself : 
" there I am in the midst of them." 

To he in the midst ^ (?jin?i and ^1'?.?^,) is a Jewish 
phrase, frequent in the Old Testament, applied to 
every variety of subject, and simply denoting jore^e/M?^ .-^ 
sometimes with the accessory idea of presidin^y as in 
the prophecy of Zephaniah ; *' The righteous Jehovah 
" in the midst of her ; — the King of Israel, Jehovah, 

VOL. II. Q 
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*' in the midst of thee ; — Jehovah, thy God, in the 
*' midst of thee, mighty." * 

The question is, In what sense is this presence 
attributed to Christ ? 

1 . Some may apprehend it to he in the sense of a 
legal fiction, as the king of England is supposed to be 
present in all his courts. It is sufficient to reply that 
this is an idea unknown to the Scriptures, so &r as 
refers to any sovere^ty inferior to the divine. Under 
the Hebrew theocracy, Jehovah was regarded as 
present in the courts of judicature. But this was not 
by a fiction.^ 

2. The Unitarian Annotator writes, '^ This promise, 
and those in the two preceding verses, are to be 
understood as limited to the apostolic age, and, per- 
haps, to the apostles themselves. To be gathered 
together in the name of Christ, is to assemble as his 
disciples, and as acting under his auliiority. And he 
was in the midst of them, either by his personal pre- 
sence, agreeably to his promise, Matt, xxviii. 20 ; or 
by a spiritual presence, similar to the gift occasionally 
conferred upon the apostles, of knowing things which 
passed in places where they were not actually present, 
1 Cor. V. 3, 4 ; or lastly, by that authority which he 
had delegated, and by the powers which he had com- 
nranicated to them to perform miracles in his name.**'^ 
These allegations must be considered separately. 

(1.) I do not see any evidence that "the context 
limits the promise to the apostles only,*' " or to the 

^ Zeph. iii. 5, 15,17. 

* Dent. i. 17 ; xvii. 12 ; xix. 17. See also Michaelis on theLatas 
of MoseSf trdnsL by Dr. Alex, Smith; article 35 ; vol. i. p. 192. 
" Tmpr, Vers. Annot. in loc. " Cedm Inq. p. 178. 
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apostolic age. The connexion refers to contingent 
offences or injuries which one member, not of the 
apostolic body, but of any christian community, may 
commit against another. Few will deny that the 
Christian interest originally subsisted in such separate 
associations, and that the primitive believers were in 
the habit of constantly meeting together for instruc* 
tioUy worship, and maintaining mutual harmony4 The 
case put by our Lord is one which the sins and infir- 
mities of mankind have rendered of too ordinary 
occurrence in every age- The declaration, in verse 18, 
refers to nothing miraculous, or peculiar to the age of 
the apostles. Its difliculty to modern readers arises 
from unacquaintedness with the established Hebrew 
phrases, to bind and to hose ; of which, says the pro- 
found Rabbinist, Dr. Lightfoot, ** one might produce 
thousands of examples out of their writings." ^^ The 
obvious meaning is, that the decisions of a Christian 
community, formed on a faithiul adherence to the 
rules here prescribed, will be approved by the righteous 
authority of Christ himself, the Head of his church. 
Neither does the second promise, in verse 19, demand 
a restriction to the apostles, or to any miraculous 
circumstances. It coincides with other declarations 
in the New Testament, on the duty and benefit of 
prayer ; and these the reason of every particular ease, 
and the whole analogy of religion, direct us to under- 
stand of spiritual blessings, and in a subordination to 
the wisdom and will of God, which every genuine 
Christian regards in air his prayers as higher and 
dearer than all other objects of his desire. Here the 

" See his admirable Note, Hor. Hebr, et Tahn, in Matt. XVi. 19. 
Works, vol. ii. pp. 205 — 207. . 

q2 
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meaning appears to be, that the solemn prayers of any 
christian society, even the smallest and least regarded 
by men, in reference to such occasions as the text 
treats of, and in conformity with the rule of conduct 
laid down, shall be favourably and fully answered. 

(2.) The Annotator's next sentence is irrelevant ; 
as it neglects the distinction of two different phrases, 
affirming that of the one which belongs only to the 
other. 

(3.) The next resort is to the modem Unitarian 
hypothesis, of a corporal presence of Christ, which 
they conceive to have been occasionally afforded to 
the apostles, in circumstances of emergency, through 
the interval of time from his ascension ^* to the termi- 
nation of the Jewish dispensation by the destruction 
of Jerusalem and the temple.*'" To judge of the 
validity of this hypothesis, we must review the cases 
to account for which it has been assumed. 

Stephen " being full of the Holy Spirit, looked sted- 

fastly to heaven, and saw a glory of God, and Jesus 
" standing at the right hand of God.** Acts vii. 55. 
Suddenly there shone around him a light from 

heaven : and he fell upon the ground, and heard a 

voice saying to him> Saul, Saul, why persecutest 
" thou me ? And he said, Who art thou. Lord ? 
'* And the Lord said, I am Jesus whom thou perse- 
" cutest.** — lb. ix. 3 — 5 ; xxii. 6, 7 ; xxvi. 13 — 15. 

Christ spoke to Ananias "in a vision.** lb. ix. 
10—16. 

" The Lord said, by a vision in the night, to Paul, 
" Fear not, but speak and be not silent ; for I am 
'' with thee, and no one shall lay hands on thee to 

" Cahn Inq, p. 179. 
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" injure thee : for I have many people in this city.** 
lb. xviii. 9, 10. 

'^ Having returned to Jerusalem, and while I was 
*^ praying in the temple, I was brought [^eyeyero iioi 
'' rfeveaOaC] into a trance : and I saw him, saying to 
'' me, Hasten, and depart quickly out of Jerusalem.'* 
lb. xxii. 17, 18. 

'' In the following night, the Lord stood before him, 
'* and said. Take courage." lb. xxiii. 11. 

'' On account of this I besought the Lord three 
'' times, .that it might depart from me : and he said to 
'' me. Sufficient for thee is my grace, for my power 
" is perfected in weakness.** 2 Cor. xii. 8, 9. 

" At my first defence no one appeared with me, but 
'' all deserted me. May it not be laid to their charge I 
** But the Lord stood with me, and strengthened me.** 
2 Tim. iv. 16, 17. 

After a careful examination of these cases, I can 
discover no evidence of a visible or, in any way, ma- 
terial presence. In the case of Stephen, there was, in 
all probability, a miraculous impression made on the 
perceptive faculties : for had Jesus been corporally 
present he must have been seen by the surrounding 
crowd, or, at least, by some of the spectators, of whom 
Saul of Tarsus was one ; but the history plainly shows 
that they perceived nothing preternatural. The mi- 
racle at the conversion of Paul, in which he ^* saw the 
** Righteous One, and heard a voice from his mouth,**'^ 
is expressly called by him " a heavenly vision ;** " 
and the four following instances are clearly expressed 
to be of a similar nature. They were effected by 
miraculous visUmSj described in terms the same as 

" Acts xxii. 14. " lb. xxvi. 191 
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those which designate the usual method in which 
Jehovah communicated the messages of inspiration 
to the Hebrew prophets. Of the nature of such 
visions, trances, or ecstasies ^ or the manner of their 
affecting the subjects of them ; we are necessarily and 
totally ignorant. But there is not the smallest reason 
to suppose that there was, in the cases before us, ar in 
any of those related in the Old Testament, a solid 
and tangible substance presented to the individual, as 
the Unitarian hypothesis' supposes. As for the last 
two instances, not the least intimation is given of any 
corporal presence, any visible form, or any miraculous 
intervention whatever, except that of communication 
to the mind of the apostle ; which it is most reasonable 
to think was in the accustomed way of inspiration. 
His prayer and dependence in his seasons of distress, 
and the promise and protection of the Lord Jesus 
afforded to him, are expressed altogether in the style 
of that religious confidence which can rightly be re- 
posed only in God, and that gracious help which God 
only can give. 

Thus the notion of a human and corpco'al presence 
of Christ on earth, after his ascension, with Paul or 
other apostolic men, appears to be an assumption, 
resting on no grounds of scripture evidence. 

But it is contradicted by plain declarations of the 
New Testament. Our Lord had said, in reference to 
his final departure from his disciples ; ^Mt is advan- 
^' tageous for you that I go away : I leave the world, 
** and go to the Father : I am no more in the world ; 
*' but these are in the world, and I come to thee." ** 
These expressions plainly teach that Christ, as a 

" John xvi. 7, 28 ; xvii. 11. 
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human being, ^as no longer to be an inhabitant of 
this our earthly state ; and that, whatever scorn the 
Calm Inquirer presumes to cast on the idea of a local 
heaven, the man Jesus occupies some actual regions 
of perfect purity and joy, from whence he shall, at the 
appointed season, "be manifested in glory, and shaU 
'^ come to judge the living and the dead, at his ap* 
"pearing and his kingdom."" In the mean time, 
we are solemnly assured that " heaven must receive ' 
'' him till the times of the restitution of all things." ^^ 
Such bodily visits of Christ as the hypothesis supposes 
might, not irrationally, be included in that ^^ knowing 
" Christ, according to the flesh,'* of which the apostle 
Paul says, " but now we know him no more." ^* 

Mr. Belsham had, on a former occasion, affirmed 
that Jesus ^* was no doubt generally present with him 
[Paul], though invisibly, and we know that he occa- 
sionally appeared to him during the course of his 
ministry : and, surely, it must have been an exqui- 
site gratification to the apostle to reflect that he 
lived, and laboured, and sufiered under his masters 
eyey to whom he might at any time have recourse 
in a season of difficulty, and of whose protection he 
was secure.'^ ^^ Upon this passage some questions 
were, some years ago, proposed ; which, as they still 
appear to me to be relevant, I venture to insert : — 

" If Jesus was * generally present with' Paul, as 
the hypothesis supposes, what was the situation of the 
other apostles? When Paul thus prayed to Christ, 

" Col. iii. 4. 2 Tim. iv. 1. " Acte iii. 21. 

'• 2 Cor. V. 16. 

^ Mr. BeUhamCs Discourse on the Death of Dr» Priestley, 
pp.11, 12. 
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he was in Macedonia; what then became of the 
church at Jerusalem? Had James, and the com^^ 
pany of our Lord's first disciples, no ' seasons of 
diflSculty, nor any need of their master's protection ?' 
Would it have been no * exquisite gratification' to 
John, the disciple whom Jesus had honoured with 
the distinction of eminent personal friendship, ^ to 
reflect that he lived, and laboured, and suffered under 
his master's eye ?' When Paul was at Rome, Peter 
was probably at Babylon ; had Peter no weaknesses, 
no infirmities, no difficulties and sufferings? Had 
he no need of ' the power of Christ to rest upon him,' 
and * His grace to be sufficient for him ?' "** 

(4.) The Annotator calls in the notion of " a 
spiritual presence, similar to the gift occasionally con- 
ferred upon the apostles, of knowing things which 
passed in places where they were not actually present : 
1 Cor. V. 3, 4." 

But Christ does not speak of an occasional and ex- 
traordinary action. His words conveyed the idea of 
a constant benefit to his disciples : " Where," in any 
place or at any time whatever, " two or three are 
" gathered together unto my name, there I am. — I 
" am with you always," all the days of your mortal 
course. 

In the example of the apostle Paul's being " present in 
" spirit" with the religious assembly of the Corinthians, 
I perceive no evidence of any thing more than that 
exercise of the imagination, in cases strongly interest- 
ing to us, which it is no uncommon form of speech in 
all languages to denote by an ideal presence.** So 

'^ Smithes LeUers to Mr. Belsham, in 1804, p. 92. 

'^ So Plutarch says, that a sincere, judicious, and attentive friend 
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the apostle wrote to the Colossians : *^ Though I am 
absent in the flesh, yet I am with you in the spirit, 
rejoicing, and beholding your order, and the sted- 
fastness of your faith on Christ.**** 
(5.) The Annotator finally has recourse to the 
authority and miraculous powers communicated by 
Christ to his apostles, as if the exercise of these were 
all that is intended in the promise of his presence. 
The Calm Inquiry seems to adopt this interpretation, 
in giving the following as a paraphrase of the passage : 
** Such requests dictated by my authority, and 
prompted by the spirit which I will communicate, 

of his city, his nation, and mankind, though he be not an official 
statesman, will yet confer extensive benefits on his country, in yarious 

ways, ^in which (jc^v /iij wapayivfirai r^ awfuiTi, Tcapovra t^ 

yv(afjLy)y even when not present in body, he is present in thought, 
giving his approbation to some, and his disapprobation to others, of 
the measures which he learns have been adopted. Plutarchi Moral, 
ed. Xyland. p. 797. Wyttenbach, 8vo. Oxon. 1797, vol. iv. p. 197. 
Livy describes the influence of Carvilius on the military operations 
of the other consul, by saying (** absentis coUegse consilia omnibus 
gerendis intererant rebus,") the counsels of the absent colleague 
were present in the management of every affair. Liv, lib. 10. 
sect. 39. 

Rupe sedens aliqua specto tua littora tristis, 
Et quo non possum corporci mente feror. 

Ov, Ep, Leand. Her, 29. 

I gaze upon that much-loy'd shore, 
Here, mournful on a rock reclin'd ; 
And, though my hody cannot soar, 

I fly in mind. 

^ Col. ii. 5. The case of Ehsha, 2 Kings v. 26, was cleariy d^* 
ferent ; for there a revelation was made to him of a fact which had 
been studiously concealed, but which the divine influence seems to 
have exhibited, as in a vivid picture, to his mind ; a frequent mode 
of the prophetic inspiration. 
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will be as efficacious as if I myself were personally 
present."** 

The reply is obvious ; that this interpretation does not 
appear to be the fair construction of our Lord's words : 
but, if it be admitted that such a reference is included, 
it will carry the implication that he who is acknow* 
laged to be the Author of the miracles, and whose 
power was immediately exercised on every such occa- 
sion, was actually present; and this presence could 
only be either by the occasional and corporal action 
which has been considered, or by the manifestation of 
attributes properly divine. 

The writer urges the absence of "any marks of 
astonishment at so extraordinary a declaration,'' as 
appears from the immediate course of the conversa- 
tion. But, as this important branch of the argument 
extends much farther than to the passage now under 
consideration, we shall reserve it for a separate dis- 
cussion.*^ 

3. Much attention is due to the fact mentioned 
before, that, in the scriptural style, the phrase to he 
with any one, put absolutely, is a usual phrase, pecu- 
liarly applied to God, and implying the exercise of 
Divine Perfections on the behalf of any whom he is 
pleased to favour. As a fiirther proof that this was 
the ordinary acceptation of the phrase, there are Rab- 
binical passages cited by Lightfoot, Schottgenius, and 
Wetstein : such as these : " If two or three sit in 
judgment, the Divine Majesty (^ShechinaK) is with 
them. When two sit together and study the law, the 
Divine Majesty is with them. When two sit at table 
and converse about the law, the Divinity rests upon 

" Page 178. " In Chap. V. of Uus Book. 
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them. If ten pray together, the Divine Majesty is 
with them. Where ten children of men come toge- 
ther to a synagogue, the Divine Majesty is with them ; 
or even three or two or one/*** 

The inference from our Lord's thus using tlie 
expression is. strengthened, by comparing this his 
gracious promise with one of similar import in the 
Old Testament, to which it is highly probable that he 
might have a mental reference : '^ In every place 
" where I record my name, I will come imto thee, 
« and I will bless thee.*'*' 

It remains for me to express my conviction, founded 
on the preceding reasons, that the only fair and just 
interpretation of this important passage is that which 
regards it as a declaration of such a spiritual and 
efficient presence as implies Divine perfections : such 
a special exercise of power and mercy as, in the use 
of this phrase, the Scriptures habitually ascribe to the 
Deity; and such as involves the attribute of omni- 
presence. 

*^ See those authors in he. ^ Exod. xx. 24. 
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Capitule VI. 



ON OUR lord's declarations of his^ personal agency in the 

RESURRECTION OF THE DEAD AND THE FINAL JUDGMENT. 



The testimony of Christ concerning himself, as the Author of the future resurrec- 
tion of the dead, and the universal Judge. — ^The conclusion from these fiicts, 
that he has a really Divine nature. — Considerations proposed hy Mr. Belsham 
to escape that conclusion. — The human nature affirmed in Scripture to be 
necessary to the person of the Judge of mankind. — ^The wisdom and kindness 
of this appointment — Its perfect consistency with the position, that the Divine 
nature is not less necessary. — ^This office ascribed to Christ in connexion with 
other Divine attributives, as necessary qualifications. — Reasons why our Lord 
did not use an impassioned style in expressing this fact. — ^Whether any 
astonishment was felt by his hearers. — No improvement of a finite intellect 
adequate to this work. — The case essentially different from the judgments 
attributed to saints and apostles. — ^The case incapable of being rationally solved 
by referring to the use of figurative language. 

It is the unequivocal language of Scripture that 
** God, who raised up the Lord, will raise up us also by 
" his own power :*'* and certainly a due consideration 
of this stupendous miracle, which we are assured will 
be wrought at the appointed season, must impress the 
complete conviction that Omnipotence alone can 
effect the resurrection of the dead. But Jesus 
Christ, in the most deliberate and solemn manner, 
a£Eirmed Himself to be the future Author of this work, 
and the Arbiter of those awful destinies which will 
immediately succeed it. *^ The hour is coming, in 
^* which all who are in the tombs shall hear his voice, 
and shall come forth ; they who have done good 
actions, to the resurrection of life ; and they who 

' 1 Cor. vi. 14. 
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*^ have done base actions, to the resurrection of con- 
" demnation."* We have before offered some consi- 
derations on the interpretation of this passage and its 
connexion.^ To those we now add, that Jesus taught 
the same doctrine on other occasions, and in various 
other forms of expression. With respect to every 
sincere believer on himself, he uttered the gracious 
assurance, ** I will raise him up at the last day :" a 
second and a third time he repeated the declaration, 
evidently for the purpose of stronger impression : and 
he comforted the mourners by saying, ** I am the 
'^ resurrection and the life ;'** the abstract effects 
being put as the strongest expression of their Cause 
and Author. The same doctrine is a prominent 
object in the several parables in which he represents 
himself as the Lord of a household, the King of a 
sovereignty, returning after a season of absence, at a 
day and hour when he is not looked for, taking an 
account of the commissions and conduct of his servants, 
honouring the faithful, and condemning the wicked 
and slothful to the *^ outer darkness where is wailing 
** and gnashing of teeth.'' It is, with inimitable 
beauty and solemnity, brought forth in the parable, 
which depicts that day, *' when the Son of man 
** shall come in his own glory, and all the angels with 
" him :" when " he will sit upon his own throne of 
^' glory, and before him shall be gathered together all 
" the nations." There we learn, that it is he that 
will discriminate their moral state, amidst the compli- 
cated varieties of human character ; it is he that will 
estimate their actions^ by an infinitely penetrating and 

* John V. 28, 29. ' Pages 72, 73, of this volume. 

* John vi. 39, 40, 44 ; xi. 25. 
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accuf ate d^velopement of their motives ; he it is that 
T<rill infallibly, completely, and for ever separate them 
one from another ; he is announced in calm majesty 
as THE KING ; and it is he that will perform the very 
highest of judicial and regal acts, when '* he will say 
*' to those on his right hand, Come^ ye blessed of 
^* my Father, inherit the kingdom prepared for you 
** from the foundation of the world ; ■' and to 
** those on his left hand — Depart from me, accursed, 
" into the fire the everlasting, the [fire] prepared for 
" the devil and his angels." * 

Such is the testimony of Christ concerning himself. 
If we believe that testimony, is it possible to resist the 
conclusion, that he is Omniscient, the Just One of 
essential and infinite righteousness, the Sovere^n 
Universal, Almighty, and Eternal; and^ since these 
cannot be the properties of a human or of any other 
created being, that in his person another nature 
must asdst, even that which is *^ over all^ blessed for 
" ever ?'' 

With a laiid^^ble candoiur ^ Mr« Belsham observes on 
this subject, *^ That this is a great difficulty, cannot be 
denied;" and therefore himself, and other labourers 
in the same field, have pfit forth their utmost strength 
to surmount it. *' Possibly,'^ he. adds, in a tone of 
moderation which deserves respectful notice, — " Pos- 
sibly it may be alleviated by attention to the following 
considerations." ^ — Alleviated I — ^Is it then become an 
object with these persons to diminish the weight of 
His doctrines, whom they still acknowledge as the 
wisest and best of Teachers, the great one commis- 
sioned by God ; to strip his words of their awfiil 

* Matt. XXV. 31—46. « *Page 341. 
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import, to extinguisb their majesty^ and to lighten 
their pressure upon the human conscience? — With 
good reason was it said, by one of the most judicious 
as well as amiable of men, whose memory can never 
be dissociated, in the mind of the writer of these 
volumes, from the warmest feelings of love and vene- 
ration ; ** How innumerable are the expressions, used 
by the writers of the New Testament, as well as ip 
the ancient prophecies of the Messiah, which Socinian 
'good sense' [alluding to an expression of Mr. Bel- 
sham's, attributing that quality preeminently, if not 
exclusively, to his own party, ] would have carefully 

avoided I-^ On Socinian principles, it is a hard task 

indeed to expect enough from Christ, both now and 
at the last day, and yet not to make too much of him. 
Other idolatrous practices have been introduced in 
plain opposition to the Scriptures, but ii \a by the 
stronff expressions of Scripture ; in which, as the Soci- 
nians themselves contend, the later writers of the New 
Testament were still bolder than those that wrote 
first, that we have been led to believe in the Divinity 
of our Lord/* ' 

But, much as we must lament and condemn the 
spirit of these alleviating considerations^ we will en- 
deavour to pay to them the most serious and candid 
r^ard. 

1. It should always be kept in mind that our sole 
object is to obtain, by careful induction from the 
Scriptures, the entire amount of their testimony on 
our interesting question. If different parts of that 
testimony should, in any respect, wear the appearance 

' The late Dr, Ryland^s Letter to Mr. Rowe, on the PartialUy and 
Unscriptural Direction of Socinian Zeal; 1801. pp. 52, 57. 
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of opposition, it is not for us, imperfect and limited as 
our best efforts of intellect on such subjects must be, to 
reject either of those portions of evidence ; or readily 
to believe that there is in reality any discordance 
between them. Some intermediate links of the chain 
of truth may be wanting, which, if we possessed them, 
would produce a demonstrative agreement : and yet 
these may be impossible to be attained in our present 
state of knowledge and capacity. — Therefore the fiill 
admission of all that the Inquirer has advanced as his 
first consideration,' does not draw after it the least 
necessity to relinquish our preceding conclusions from 
the unequivocal declarations of the Lord Jesus him- 
self. We believe the humanity of Jesus, his ^* proper 
humanity,** (meaning by the epithet real or truej^ as 
well as the Unitarians : and we do not feel this article 
of our belief to be any impediment to our holding, 
with equal firmness, that, to constitute the person of 
the Christ, Deity was necessary no less than humanity. 
That such is the fact, we believe, because the Scrip- 
tures appear to us to affirm it ; and could we go 
no farther, this would be enough for the satisfaction 

' 1 " The Scriptures teach that Jesus Christ is appointed to judge 
the world. The same Scriptures, in connexion with this very 
appointment, expressly represent Jesus as a Man delegated to this 
high office : Acts xvii. 31. "Whatever, therefore, our prejudices may 
suggest to the contrary, it is in fact not inconsistent with divine wis- 
dom, nor with the reason and order of things, that a human being 
should be appointed to the office of imiversal judge. It is even 
implied, John v. 27, that the proper humaoity of Christ is an essen- 
tial qualification for the office. And it is certain that wherever 
Jesus is mentioned under the character of a judge, he is never in 
that connexion represented as a being of an order different from, and 
superior to, mankind. Nor is this qualification ever hinted at as 
necessary for executing this solemn office.*' Page 341. 
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of reason and the acquiescence of faith. When we 
read, then, that the Christ is the Judge of the world, 
we understand the proposition of him as the Christy 
that is, in his whole person; conceiving that the 
nature of the case, and the all- wise constitution of the 
Eternal Father, render the attributes of Deity and the 
properties of humanity, both to be necessary for this 
unspeakably momentous function. 

Accordingly, it appears to us strictly proper in 
itself, and entirely in accordance with the full doctrine 
concerning our Lord's person, that, when the Scrip- 
tures speak of his relation in his human nature to 
the final judgment, they should use the mode of repre- 
sentation, that he is ^^ the man whom God hath 
ordained"® for that purpose ; and that " God will 
judge the hidden things of men, through Jesus 
Christ/'^® We also think that we can perceive a 
wise and gracious propriety in the frequency with 
which the New Testament brings into view this 
mode of representation ; since the fact is pregnant 
with consolation to the sincere and upright, that our 
Judge is he who died for our sins, the partaker of 
our own flesh, and perfectly alive to all the tenderest 
sympathies of our nature ; whilst on the other hand 
the rising of a presumptuous thought is solemnly for- 
bidden by the knowledge, that our Saviour now and 
Judge hereafter is ^' He that is holt. He that is 
TRUE, — whose eyes are as a flame of fire, — who is 
over all, God blessed for ever."" 

To the latter part of the Inquirer's First Conside* 
ration I demur : 

• Acts X. 42 ; xvii. 31 »® Rom. ii. 16. 

" Rev. iii. 7; ii. 18. Rom. ix. 5. 

VOL. II. R 
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other, that the words are selected, evidently on 
purpose, from the sublime passage of the prophet 
in which Jehovah declares this knowledge to be his 
own unrivalled possession. 

2. '^ It is assuming too much, that, on the position 
of our interpretation, it must follow that our Lord 
himself might be expected to have " felt difficulty" in 
the annunciation of his own doctrine. On the suppo- 
sition of its truth, it could be no matter of surprise, 
either to Christ in his superior nature, or to Jesus as 
a man instructed and inspired with the unmeasured 
fulness of divine influence. It is one of the well- 
known characters of our Lord's teaching, that he 
treats upon the most sublime and heavenly things, 
without astonishment, without effort, without any of 
that sinking and prostration of mind, which sometimes 
befell the ancient prophets," when they received the 
communications of the Most High. His discourses 
have a calmness, an ease, a sublime simplicity, a sen- 
tentious dignity, which indicated a mind habiiuciUy 
and perfectly familiar with the most profound truths 
of God and eternity. 

As to the apostles, it is to be considered, that in 
proportion to their faith in the Messiahship of Jesus, 
must have been their readiness to admit concerning 

^' '* Jesus and hifi apostles do not appear to have felt any difficulty 
in the appointment of a human being to the office of universal judge. 
They simply state the fact in the clearest and most unequivocal 
manner, that God will judge the world by the Man whom he hath 
ordained. They give no explanation ; they make no comment ; 
they obviate no objections. This is a strong presumption that, ac- 
cording to their ideas, the office required no qualifications which a 
man appointed and assisted by God might not possess." Calm Inq. 
p. 341. 
^* Moses, Exod. iii. 6. Habakkuk, ch. iii. 16. Isaiah, ch. vi. 5. 
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him all that they had previouslj conceived as charac^ 
terizing the Messiah ;'^ — that their minds evidently- 
laboured under extreme deficiencies of knowledge 
and remarkable inconsistencies ; that the Evangelists^ 
who recite the discourses of Jesus to which these 
observations refer, give no information whatever as 
to the actual effect produced on any class of hearers, 
whether disciples, strangers, or enemies, and that 
consequently we are not entitled to assume that no 
impressions of astonishment and awe were produced 
on any of them ; and that we have information of the 
utmost surprise and horror being felt or affected when 
Jesus asserted this truth, though less pointedly, before 
the most learned assembly in the Jewish nation ; 
Hereafter ye shall see the Son of man sitting on the 
right hand of Power [i. e. the Deity, by a Hebraism] 
and coming in the clouds of heaven. Then the 






" That the Jews, in their generally received doctrine of the Mes- 
siah, believed that he would be the Author of the future resurrection, 
appears at least probable from Mary's answer to our Lord's declara- 
tion; — "lam the Resurrection and the Life: believest thou 

" this? She saith unto him, Yea, Lord, I am persuaded that thou 

'* art the Christ, the Son of God, that was to come into the world." 
John xi. 27. Mary evidently considered this reply as an assent to 
our Lord's assertion concerning himself. Bertholdt adduces pas- 
sages from the Book Zohar, and others of the ancient Rabbinical 
writings, fully proving that they held that the Messiah will be the 
Author, both of the first resurrection, which they believed will 
belong only to the Israelites ; and of the second, which their theology 
extended to all the rest of mankind. Christohgia Judceorum, Jesu 
Apostohrumque JState ; pp. 176 — 181, 203 — 206. I select two 

passages. " — The servant of the Lord ; ^and who is he ? He 

is the Metatron, as we have said, who will restore to beauty the 
bodies that are in the tombs." Zohar, fol. 77, ed. Sulzbach. " The 

Messiah will raise those that sleep in the dust." Midrash 

Mishle, fol. 67. 
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'* hi^h-priest refit his gfttmetlt, saying, H^ hath blas- 
•* phemed !•**• 

3. '^ That the faculties and enjoyments of the man 
Jesud Christ, though raised to an unspeakable degree 
at the moment of his glorification, have yet proceeded 
from that moment along an indefinite range of the 
most glorious and happy improrement, and will so 
proceed to immortality, is by no means denied* Such 
a progression must be the necessary effect of circum- 
stances the most advantageous that could possibly 
exist, operating upon a perfectly holy and unclouded 
intellect: for those circumstances comprehend not 
only the results of observation and reflection, but the 
stupendous advantage of the intimate, unique, and 
mysterious union with the Divine Nature. But we 
conceive, that, in no other way than hy such a union 
could a man, an angel, or a created Logos on the 
Arian hypothesis, be qualified for this immense work. 
This conclusion we draw, from the obvious nature of 
this "grand occasion,** and the qualities of intellect 
and power which common reason teaches that it cannot 
but require ; and which no conceivable improvement 
of any finite mind, by experience or any other 
advantageous circumstances, could possibly reach; 
and from the various and independent evidence that^ 

•• Matt. xxvi. 64, 65. 

•* " 3. If to judge the world be an office whicli Jesus is to execute 
in person, and if it requires powers and qualifications superior to 
those which he possessed on earth, these may be attained either by 
the regular and progressive improvement of his powers, in the long 
interval between his ascension and the day of judgment, or they may 
be imparted to him for the occasion by God himself, whose organ 
and delegate he will be on that grand occasion : and who could as 
easily qualify a man, as an angel, or a Logos, for this important 
purpose." Page 342. 
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by such a union, the Person of the Christ has been in 
fact constituted. 

4. ^^ That the distinction mentioned by the Inquirer 
is not " gratuitous and unauthorized," we apprehend 
is fairly deducible from this consideration ; that the 
ascription of supreme and final judgment to Christ is 
made in the New Testament so copiously, expressly, 
and particularly, as to furnish a rational ground for 
conceiving an essential difference between the two 
cases. Not only by our Lord himself, but by his in- 
spired apostles (in various passages which will fall 
under a subsequent head of our examination) is this 
right and power of " eternal judgment" claimed for 
him ; and, according to our conceptions, it comports 
with every other part of the scripture testimony to 
his person, qualifications, and offices. This supe** 
riority in the clearness and abundance of the evidence 
prevents us from feeling our conclusion shaken by the 
two passages adduced by Mr. B., whether those pas- 
sages refer to the triumphs of the gospel in the present 
state, or, as may perhaps appear the more satisfactory 

" " 4. Whatever may be intended by the expression * judging the 
w(»rld,' the apostles of Christ, and believers in general, are to share 
in that honour and office with their Master.*^— Matt. xix. 2S, * When 
the Son of Man shall sit on the throne of his glory, ye also shall sit 
on twelve thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel.' 1 Cor. vi. 2. 
' Do ye not know that the saints shall judge the world V Yer. 3. 
' Know ye not that we shall judge angels V It is indeed alleged 
that Christians are said to judge the world only in a figurative and 
improper s^ise ; but that this ofBce is attributed to Christ really, 
properly, and without a figure. But this distinction is quite gratui- 
tous and unauthorized. For any thing that a|^ars to the contrary, 
the apostles sad other Christians will be constituted judges of the 
world in the very same sense widi Christ, though probably in an 
inferior degree. For he, in this, as in all other things, must have 
the preeminence." Page 343. 
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interpretation, to some extraordinary dignity that will 
be conferred, in the day of judgment, on the holy 
apostles, and on other singularly eminent and active 
servants of Christ. 

5. The Inquirer urges his final considerations'' 
\^ith great acuteness and ability, and they are certainly 
entitled to every serious attention. 

It is true that writers on the biblical idioms have 
laid down the rule, that verbs denoting simple being 
or action are sometimes used, when only a declaration 
is intended, or even a mere expectation or supposition^ 
that the act is done or will be done.'^ But, it is 
manifest that such a rule as this, if it be not held 
under a very clear and strong line of restriction, 
would go far towards destroying the use of language, 
and rendering any declaration of Scripture, or of 
any other book, absolutely uncertain. It therefore, 

*• Note [A], at the end of this Capitule. 

'^ It may not be an unsuitable digression to annex some of the 
most important instances. — Gen. xxvii. 37. " Behold, I have fixed 
" him a sovereign to thee, and all his brethren I have given to him 
" for servants, and with com and rich wine I have sustained him." — 
Levit. xiii. 3. *' When the priest shall see him, he shall make him 
" unclean," ». e. pronounce him so : ver. 13, " he shall cleanse him," 
f. e. shall pronounce him clean. — Isa. vi. 10. " Make gross the 
** heart of this people, and make heavy their ears, and cover their 
" eyes," i. e. declare that they are so. — Job x. 2, " Do not make me 
" wicked," «. e. do not treat me as such. — Matt. x. 39. '* He that 
** findeth his life," L e. expects to secure himself. — John v. 31. " My 
" testimony is not true," u e, would not be considered so. — Rom. iv. 
15. " The law worketh wrath," t. e, denounces that wratli is wrought 
by disobedience : Chap. vii. 9. " I was alive," ». e. I deemed myself 
so. — 2 Cor. iii. 6. " The letter killeth," i, e. declares death as the 
consequence of sin. — Rom. v. 20. '* That the offence might 
*' abound," t. e. might be shewn to abound. — Phil. iii. 7. " What 
*' things were gain," i. e. had been so esteemed. 
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I submit with deference to the serious consideration 
of competent judges, can be reasonably and safely 
held in those passages only which palpably and unde- 
niably require it, and which admit of no rational 
interpretation without it ; at least, if it be resorted to 
in any other cases, those cases must be proportionately 
liable to be doubted. Now the passages in which 
Jesus Christ is declared to be the future Judge of 
mankind and the Arbiter of their state in the eternal 
world, are so numerous, so plain, and expressed in 
such an impressive variety of manner as, in my appre- 
hension, to place them immeasurably beyond the legi- 
timate range of the rule adduced. 

The strong language and awful scenery, by which 
our Lord represents the destruction of Jerusalem and 
the miseries of the people, certainly have a remarkable 
conformity with some parts of the descriptions of the 
universal judgment. But before we can accede to the 
conclusions to which the writer evidently inclined, 
there are some circumstances important to be con- 
sidered. 

(I.) Those who hold the proper Deity of Christ 
not only have no difficulty in believing that he per- 
sonally inflicted those judgments on the Jewish nation, 
but their system actually requires it. They believe 
that, in his essential and unalterable nature as the 
Son of God, he is the Lord of all providential govern- 
ment ; that ^* all things which the Father doeth, the 
^^ same doeth the Son in like manner ;'' that the 
" Father worketh hitherto, and he worketh." They 
also believe that the peculiar, delegated, and official 
dominion which the Scriptures attribute to Christ in 
his Mediatorial capacity, extends to all things that 
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have relation to tlie progress and various fortunes of 
his spiritual empire among men. Now the visible 
retributions of divine righteousness, upon the people 
whose summit of crime lay in their aggravated rejeo 
tion of Christ and their utmost malignity of effort to 
crush his gospel, were with peculiar propriety to 
be expected, personally and immediately from Christ 
himself, the Lord of glory, and the Prince of the 
kings of the earths " They murdered the Lord 
" Jesus and the prophets, and persecuted us,'* says the 
holy and injured apostle, ^^ and were not pleasing to 
** God, and were contrary to all men, forbidding us 
^' to preach to the nations that they might be saved : 
^* unto the filling up constantly of their own sins : 
" and the wrath came upon them to the uttermost/* ^ 
This is confirmed by the numerous passages which 
describe the Messiah as personally executing judg- 
ments on his impenitent enemies :^^ and by those 
which speak of the destruction of the Jewish polity as 
the coming Qn-apovaia) of the Lord, and the day of 
Christ, and the shaking of the heavens and the 
earth** by Him " who speaketh from heaven, the 
'' Lord Jesus Christ :**'' 

(2.) That there is a conformity in the descriptions 
of the two events, with regard to the circumstances of 
visible scenery, ought not to create difficulty : for 
there appears sufficient reason to regard those descrip- 
tions as figurative in reference to both the events. 
We know not what will be the manner^ any more 

« 1 Thess. ii. 15, 16. 

*• See Vol. I. pp. 275, 277, 285, 306, 332, 365, 419.— Matt. 
xxi. 41. 

*' James v. 8. 2 Thess. ii. 1, 2. Heb. xii. 25. 
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than the day and hour, of that *' coming of the Son of 
*' man/' which will he " to judge the living itnd the 
*^ dead/^ As, in regard to the judgments on the 
Jewish nation^ the circumstances of ^^ the sun being 
*^ darkened) and the moon not giving her lights the 
^* stars falling from heaven^ the mighty sound of a 
'^ trumpet) and the Son of man coming in the clouds,'' 
— were sensible images borrowed from the ideas cur- 
rent among the men of that age : so, I apprehend, we 
may justly regard the introduction of similar imagery 
in the descriptions of that infinitely more awful event 
which is yet to come. The great circumstances of 
that event, — the raising of the bodies of all human 
beings to an imperishable state of existence— the 
scrutiny and perfect developement of all minds, mo* 
tives, and characters — the adjudication of rewards and 
punishments-^the presidency and action of our Lord 
Jesus Christ — and the complete publicity of the whole 
pifocedure, — will assuredly tak« place; and in such 
manner, and attended by such circumstances, as will 
be worthy of Infinite Wisdom, Holiness^ and Mercy, 
and most consummately adapted to answer all the 
purposes of a public and universal judgment : but 
WHAT that mafmet^ what those circumstancesj will 
be ; and how far any physical convulsions of nature 
may be employed ad the least and lowe^ appendages to 

the MAJBSTT AND GLORY AND TERROR of that awful 

day ;— -^I presume not to conjecture. Such circum- 
stances, conceive of them as we may, will be beneath 
notice in comparison with our great concern in the 
awfiil transactions. That concern will be moral and 
SPIRITUAL ; and it will be personal. May the Lord 
our Saviour and Judge grant, that the. writer and the 
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readers of this page may find mercj of the Lord, in 

THAT DAY I 

(3.) In the passage cited by the Inquirer, (John xii. 
47, 48,) our Lord is manifestly speaking of the design 
of his then present coming into the world, which was 
'^ not to judge, but to* save/' But, to draw from this 
declaration a conclusion clearly contradictory to so 
many other parts of the Saviour's doctrine; and, 
because he represents his '^ word,'' the gospel of grace 
and authority, as what will be the ruJe of judgment, to 
infer that therefore he will not personally preside in 
the acts of that judgment ; — appears to me very m- 
conclusive arguing. 

(4.) The mode of interpreting which Mr. B. seems 
to have approved, would require, in consistency, to be 
followed into an application to the whole system of 
revealed truth : and then I question whether every 
position of Scripture, beyond the rules of natural 
ethics, would not be exterminated. By the dexterous 
use of mythusy wAfigurty and analogy^ and ojocommo- 
datum to Jewish modes of thinking and phraseology, 
(which modes of thinking and expression, it must 
always be taken for granted, were merely the opinions 
of the time, and have no claim on our adoption,) the 
New Testament might, with little trouble and in a 
very plausible way, be stripped of every thing super* 
natural; and even the doctrine of a future state, 
under any conception of it, might be got rid of. All 
" the terrors of the Lord" might be resolved into the 
calamities of Judaea, and the ordinary consequences of 
vice in the present state : the benefits of the gospel 
might be reduced to the liberation of the human mind 
from enslaving superstitions, and from the tyranny of 
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custom ; the giving a new spring to our energies ; 
the discoveries of science ; the improvement of rea- 
son ; and the possession of an admirable engine for 
managing the lower orders of the community : and 
the magnificent promise of eternal life, might be 
coldly affirmed to have originated in the benevolent 
policy, or the sublime opinion, or the sanguine ex- 
pectation, or the noble enthusiasm^* of Jesus and his 
followers. This is not a fanciful representation. The 
Unitarians of this country have not indeed proceeded 
to these lengths ; and I sincerely pray that they may 

'' For the following extract I am indebted to Dr. Augustus Hahn, 
Prof. Theol. at Leipzig, in liis Offene Erklarung an die Evangelische 
Kirchcj zunachst in Sachsen u, Preussen; Leipzig, 1827, «. e. " An 
Appeal to the Lutheran Churches, particularly those of Saxony and 
Prussia." The book from which it is taken is Briefs uber den 
RcttionalismuSy &c. i. e. " Letters on Rationalism, for the setting 
right of wavering and doubting Judgments upon the modem import- 
ant Controversies respecting Theological Doctrines : — by John Fred. 
Rohr, D.D." Zeitz in Saxony, 1818. This author was made, in 
1820, Superintendent-General of the Lutheran Churches of Weimar, 
and First Chaplain to the Court ! ! and he. Von Ammon, and 
Bretschneider, were the three German divines who attended the 
tricentenary celebration of the Reformation, at Geneva, in August, 
1835 ; as a sort of assumed, or self-chosen, representatives of Pro- 
testant GerH«my. 

'* ' Great mmds,' says Eberhard, ' who with the noblest enthusiasm 
pursue so holy an object as the intellectual and moral reformation of 
their age, cannot but be greatly inclined to ascribe the origin of 
those rapid coruscations, which out of the dark profound suddenly 
dart into their souls, to immediate operations of the Deity.' If 
therefore Jesus, the sublimesty the noblest enthusiast that ever was 
upon earth, conceived a personal conviction that he had been called 
by God to the holy work to which he had devoted his life, he by no 
means merited the base appellation of a deceived person ; neither 
was he a deceiver, when he uttered this conviction to others. He 
spoke according to his own most inward conviction, of his heavenly 
mission and the divinity of his doctrine.*' Jlbhr^s Letters, p. 304. 
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not : but that, notwitbstanding individual instances of 
a propensity in this direction, they may return nearer 
to the truth, rather than recede farther from it. But 
these are the principles which have been for several 
years promulgated in the theses, dissertations, lectures, 
annotations, and still more elaborate works, of some of 
the men who hold forth themselves, and compliment 
each other, as the enlightened and liberal scripture 
critics of Germany.^ 

In the mean time, the caution administered by the 
early Christian writers may prove to be the wisest 
and best : let those who regard the Lord Jesus Christ 
as a figurative Saviour, a figurative Lawgiver, King, 
and Judge, beware lest, in the day of their extremity, 
they find (ndy a figurative salvation I 

*• On this topic I may be permitted to request the reader's refer- 
ring to some passages in the former volume of this work, to F(mr 
Discourses on the Sacrifice and Priesthood of Christ, pp. 165 — 172, 
260-r-272 ; and to several articles on the Neologism of Germany f in 
the Eclectic Review for 1827 and 1828. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPITULE VI. 

Note [A], page 248. 

"5. The sense in which a prophecy is ftdfiUed is often very dif- 
ferent from that which the literal interpretation would la^d us to 
expect. It is there&re highly prohahle that the mode ip which 
Christ will eventually execute the office of judging the world will 
bear little or no resemblance to that which the expressions natu- 
rally suggest; and in their true sense they may mean nothing 
more than what a human being, exalted and endowed, as Jesus is, 
may be qualified to perfonn, God declares to the prophet Jere- 
miah, chap. i» 10, * See, I h^v^ set thee this day over all nations, to 
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' root out, and to pull down, and to destroy, and to build, and to 
' plant ;' when nothing more was intended than to authorize the 
prophet to declare the divine purpose. And the promise to Peter, 
Matt. xvi. 19, that whatsoever he bound or loosed on earth, should 
be bound or loosed in heaven, is usually understood in a similar 
sense. The prophecy concerning the destruction of Jerusalem is 
expressed in language as strong, and in figures as awftd, as those 
which relate to the last judgment : and the personal appearance of 
Christ himself, with his angels, is as expressly asserted; see Matt, 
xxiv. 29. Luke xxi. 25, &c, ; yet, for any thing that appears, these 
calamitous events were brought to pass by natural means, and pro- 
bably without any personal, certainly without any visible, interference 
of Christ. He was only so far concerned in it, as, in the symbolical 
language of prophecy, to declare authoritatively that the event would 
happen. 

** 6. May we not then be permitted to conjecture, that when 
Christ is represented as appointed by God to judge the world, nothing 
more may be intended by this language, but that the final states of 
all and every individual of mankind shall be awarded agreeably to 
the declarations of the Gospel ? This supposition is perfectly ana- 
logous to those cases which are cited xmder the preceding head, 
especially to the strong expressions which are used concerning our 
Lord's advent for the destruction of Jerusalem ; the accomplishment 
of which in a figurative, and not a literal sense, seems intended to 
direct our minds to the interpretation of those symbols which t3rpify, 
and of that language which announces, the personal agency of Christ 
and his disciples in the awful solemnities of the final judgment. This 
explanation affords a very easy solution of the language of Paul con- 
cerning the saints judging the world. The apostles and Christians in 
general may fitly be represented as assessors with Christ on the 
tribunal of judgment, as by the very profession of Christianity they 
bear their solemn testimony, to the unbelieving world, of the divine 
declaration by Jesus Christ, that there is a life to come, in which 
men shall be rewarded according to their works. 

" In perfect analogy to this interpretation, Christ is figuratively 
represented as a lawgiver, because the precepts of his gospel are laws 
to govern the conduct of his disciples. — He is figuratively a priest, 
because he voluntarily delivered himself up as a victim ; and sacri- 
ficed his life in the cause of truth, and in obedience to the will of 
God. — He is figuratively a conqueror and a king, and universal 
dominion is ascribed to him, because his gospel and religion will 
gradually prevail through the world, and all nations will eventually 
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submit to its authority. — In like manner, Christ is figuratively a 
judge, because the final states of all mankind will be awarded in a 
fiiture life, agreeably to the solemn, repeated, and explicit declara- 
tions of his gospel. 

*^ Our Lord himself appears to give some countenance to this 
interpretation, by the language which he uses, John xii. 47) 48, 
< If any man hear my words and believe not, I judge him not, for I 

* came not to judge the world, but to save the world. He that re- 

* jecteth me, and receiveth not my words, hath one that judgeth him. 
' The word that I have spoken, the same shall judos him at 

* THE last DAY.' " Calm Inq, pp. 343 — 347. 

Almighty God, in his infinite mercy, grant that this citation 



may produce its best effect upon every reader of this page ! That 
day is coming. It is, as to personal effect, as near to each of us as 
the speedily arriving hour of death. How soon, then, will the great 
disclosure be made, whether we have received or have rejected the 
WORD OF Christ ! 
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Capitule VIL 



OK THE HOMAGE WHICH CHRIST PERMITTED TO BE PAID TO 

HIMSELF. 



Cases enumerated and examined, of peculiar homage paid to our Lord during his 
ministry. — The words of Thomas, John zx. 28, — shown not to have been an 
exclamation of surprise ; — nor an address to the Almighty Father : — but an 
address to Christ, and approved by him. — Evidence of this construction. — ^The 
term God not used in an inferioftsense. — Objections from the apostle's probable 
state of knowledge ; — and from the implied reasoning : — answered. — ^The other 
instances not all of the same character. — Christ would not accept civil honour. 
— Nor, on the hypothesis of his mere humanity, would he have accepted religious 
homage. — Dr. Carpenter's arguments stated, and answered. — Investigation of 
the sense of John xvii. 3, — and of passages in which Jesus calls the Father hit 
God, and prays to him. 

It is recorded . that our blessed Lord, on several 
occasions, accepted with approbation from his disciples 
and others, expressions of homage which carry some 
appearance of religious adoration. 

But the word generally made use of on these occa- 
sions does not necessarily signify the external act of 
religious worship. It properly denotes that bending 
down, or sometimes prostration, which was the mode, 
among the oriental nations, of expressing civil respect 
to persons of superior rank. The cases, therefore, in 
which it is to be understood of religious adoration, 
and those in which it denotes nothing but civil homage, 
can be discriminated only by attending to the circum- 
stances of each. 

This word (jrpoaKvv^lv) occurs sixty times in the New 
Testament. Of these there are two, which, without 

VOL. II. s 
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controversy, denote the customary act of civil homage,^ 
fifteen refer to idolatrous rites/ three are used of 
mistaken and disapproved homage to creatures/ about 
twenty-five clearly and undeniably respect the worship 
due to the Most High God, and the remaining num- 
ber relate to acts of homage paid to Jesus Christ. 
The last class require to be individually examined. 

1. Matt. ii. 2, 11. " We are come to worship him. 
" — They fell down and worshipped him.'* As we 
do not know the precise opinions and expectations of 
these eastern philosophers, and as they sought Jesus 
under the character of " the King of the Jews ;'* we 
might attribute to them no farther intention than that 
of treating him with the obeisance which they were 
accustomed to pay to the sovereign of their own 
country, probably Persia. But we must consider that 
they were actually favoured with a divine and mira- 
culous revelation (ver. 12); whence it is no unrea- 
sonable conjecture that, in a similar way, supernatural 
knowledge had been before communicated to them, as 
the consequence of which they paid to the infant Jesus 
such homage of adoration as comported with their 
views of a divine dignity. Upon the ground of such 
a revelation, the learned and acute author of the 
History of Philosophy considers it probable that their 
intention was to pay divine honours to the true Star 
of hope and happiness to the world, and especially of 
the gentiles.^ 

' Matt, xviii. 26. Rev. iii. 9. 

* John iv. 22. Acta yii. 43. Rev. ix. 20 ; xiiL 4, 8, 12, 15 ; 
xiv. 9, 11 ; xvi. 2 ; xix. 20 ; xx. 4. 

* Acts X. 25. Rev. xix. 10 ; xxii. 8. 

* Brueker, in tke Variorum Leijoig Bible, vol. xii. p. 131. 
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2. Matt. V. 8. ^* That I also may come and worship 
him.'' This hypocritical profession of Herod is most 
probably to be taken in a general sense, which the 
tyrant did not very exactly define or even consider. 
His object was to make his own ends of the foreign 
inquirers, and, at ail events, to prevent a rival from 
rising up to rescue the throne of Israel from his 
usurpation. 

3^ lb. viii. 2. ^< A leper cometh and worship- 
peth him,' saying, Lordi if thou wilt, thou csifist 
make me clean." In Mark, it is ** kneeling to him :^ 
in Luke, ** fidling upon his face." This person had 
undoubtedly formed high, though vague, conception^ 
of the character and powers of Jesus. In this early 
stage of our ]LfOrd's ministry, it might appear not pro- 
bable that the man knew him to be the Messiahs Btit, 
on the other hand, the variety of opinion and expec- 
tation concerning the Messiah, which we have before 
shown to have existed mnong the Jews, throws weight 
into the scdie of supposing that to this sufferer the better 
order of knowledge had been directed : and may we 
not, on just reasons, believe that his mind was en- 
lightened and guided by a divinely gracious influence ? 
How otherwise could he have attained the assurancer 
of the power of Jesus to deliver him from his terrible 
disorder? Imperfectly developed as his faith, thus 
i«icipient, might be, it laid hold of something ^' sure 
** afkd sted£E»t ;" and he applied to Christ with the 
most impassioned desire of the physical benefit which 
he needed : and Christ honoured his confidence and 
received his homage. 

4. lb. ix. 18. " A ruler [of the synagogue^ came 
** and worshipped him." In the corresponding passages 

s2 
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of Mark and Luke, the expression is that '^ he fell at 
** the feet" of Jesus: the attitude of reverence, sub- 
mission, and earnest supplication. 

5. Matt. xiv. 33. The disciples " came and wor- 
** shipped him, saying. Truly thou art the Son of God I ** 
The miracles which excited this exclamation were 
understood hy our Lord's attendants as a demon- 
stration of his Messiahship ; hut how far they at this 
time comprehended the meaning and extent of the title 
Son of Cfodf is prohably not in our power to ascertain. 
We have before seen some evidence^ that this 
appellation was understood by the Jewish people 
generally, to belong to the Messiah ; and that it was 
not a mere synonym of that word, but had a respect 
rather to the person than to the office of the expected 
Saviour. But it is very credible, and agreeable to the 
usual course of opinion and feeling in lai^ bodies of 
men, that individuals would differ greatly from each other 
in their notions and expectations on this head, and that 
the views of even the most enlightened would be ex- 
tremely vague and obscure. It seems impossible that^ 
in their circumstances, it should have been otherwise* 
Lideed we have seen evidence that the (act was so.^ It 
would fc^ow, therefore, that they would regard the 
wondrous Person with whom they were conversant, 
and whose command over the powers of nature filled 
them with sudi overwhelming astonishment,' as an 
object of unknown and mysterious greatness ; and that 

* Page 59, of this Yohnne. * YoL L p. 597. 

' In the parallel place of Mark yL 51, 52, it is said that thej 
were " exceedingly beyond measure amazed," and that " their heart 
[a Hebraism for the entire powers of the inteOect^ was stopified,** 
or, as it were, petrified with astonishment. 
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the motive of their homage to him would partake of 
this indefinite and awful character. Such appears to 
have been the state of Peter s mind, when, on another 
disclosure of the miraculous power of Christ, " he 
** fell at the feet of Jesus, and said. Depart from me, for 
" I am a sinful man, O Lord!*** — A similar interpre- 
tation we hare before given to John ix. 35. 

6. Matt. XV. 25. The Syrophoenician woman " came 
" and worshipped him, saying. Lord, help me !*' The 
relation in Mark says, " she fell at his feet — and 
" entreated him." This suppliant either was a proselyte 
to the Mosaic religion, or she had received some 
fragments of information from the neighbouring Jews 
upon their expectation of the Messiah: for she ad- 
dressed Jesus as the " Son of David.'* But we have 
no evidence to authorize the belief that she had 
any extensive acquaintance with his proper character 
and office. We cannot, therefore, infer any thing 
with respect to her views and intention, beyond a most 
reverential and humble importunity, united with some 
perhaps indistinct, yet very exalted conceptions of 
greatness and dignity in Christ, and a just confidence 
in his power. 

7. lb. XX. 20. " The mother of the sons of 
" Zebedee came to him, with her sons, worshipping, 
'* and asking something from him." As this was 
altogether an ambitious project of Salome and her 
sons, and referred to their expectation of Christ's 
setting up a worldly monarchy, to which they pro- 
bably applied his promise recently made to them,^ 
it is reasonable to understand her obeisance as in- 

• Luke V. 8. * See Chap. xix. 28. 
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tended to be the homage customarily paid to a 
temporal sovereign. 

8. Matt, xxyiii. 9. The female disciples who had 
visited the tomb of Jesus — ** came to him, clung to 
'* his feet, and worshipped htm." Here the prostrate 
posture, which denoted the highest reverence and 
respect, is manifestly described: but the expressioki 
does not necessarily import more than the most exalted 
kind of civil homage. 

9. lb. V. 17. The disciples, " when they beheld 
*^ him, worshipped him ; but some doubted." The 
kind of homage intended by the disciples on this 
Qccasion, could cndy he deternuned by means of a 
precise knowledge of their state of mind and senti- 
ments at the time. That this state was one of great 
agitation and confusion, is beyond a doubt ; and some 
of them, it is added, (JkZl<rrcurav) were held in sudi 
perple^ty a^ not to know whether what they saw was a 
reality or ^, dream* They certainly knew and believed 
that Jesus was the Messiah : but their acquaintance 
with the real character, qualifications, and functions 
implied in th^t term, could not but be extremely im- 
perfect and obscure. It is reasonable tp believe tha,t 
th^r views, ap to the character and intention of 
the homage which they paid* were in like manner 
indistinct. 

10. John XX. 28. ** Thomas answered and said unto 
*^^him. My Lord and my God I*' 

Of these remarkable word^ different interpretations 
hi^ve been proposed. 

(1.) That it w^ |t snddeni and almost involuntary, 
exclamation of conviction and astonishment.^^ To 

^* Er^edin. ExpL Locarum, p. 249. He adduces as similar in- 
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this it is replied, that to use the Divine name as an 
exclamation of surprise, however practised by the 
ancient heathens, and, to their shame, bj many called 
Christians in later times, was not the custom among 
the Jews. Not the semblance of such a form of 
speaking appears in any part of the Old or New Testa- 
ment. The outward reverence of the Jews for the 
names of Deity was maintained to extreme puncti- 
liousness. And, if it were supposed that the language 
of Thomas had this character, it would be incredible 
that our Lord should instantly commend his faith, and 
not rebuke his bordering, at least, upon profaneness ; 
not to say, also, that the deliberate recording of an 
imprudent and irreligious outcry is little consonant 
with the judgment of an apostle, and stilHess with the 
wisdom of inspiration. 

(2.) That it was an ejaculation of admiration and 
gratitude, addressed directly to God the Almighty 
Father. This opinion is said to have been first pro- 
mulgated by Theodore of Mopsuestia, who flourished 
about the close of the fourth century." 

Samuel Crellius supposed that the first member of 
the sentence, " My Lord," was addressed to Jesus 
Christ; and the next, "My God,'* to the Father: 
and he further conjectured that some interval of time 
passed between the two. But this is so artificial and 
unnatural a resort, so regardless of the very words, 
which' are joined by the copulative, so evidently 
made to serve a purpose, and so destitute of any 

stances, the heathen exclamations, Hercules ! Jupiter ! Great gods ! 
Good gods! and the modem ones (he says, "Christiano more,'*) 
Jtsu! Maria! Good God! » 

^' Lar drier's Cred. vol. ix. p. 410. 
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rational evidence, that it does not call for ftirther 
refutation. 

Unitarians in general refer the whole address to 
the Father : ** This is a sudden exclamation of asto- 
nishment and joy : q. d. Mj Lord I and my God I 
How great is thy power I Or, My Lord and my God 
has done this 1'*" 

By a remarkable inattention, the Annotator on the 
Improved Version has subjoined, as a note, a post- 
humous passage of Whitby, taken at second hand from 
Archbishop Newcome ;^' of which the apparent design, 
and certainly the effect on the uninformed reader, is 
to represent Theodore Beza as patronizing this inter- 
pretation. The fact is, however, the reverse. As 
Beza's annotation is not long, it is here inserted: 
** From the pronoun to him, it appears that the words 
which follow are not merely the expression of the 
apostle's admiration, as the Nestorians used to evade 
this passage ; but the words represent him addressing 
Jesus himself as the true God and his Lord. The 
Vulgate therefore is mistaken in translating the pas*- 
sage in the nominative case ; and there is not a more 
express instance in the gospels, of the invocation oF 
Christ as the true God. It is an exclamation, the 
nominative being put for the vocative, as in chap. xix. 

" Cahn Inq. p. 219. 

" ** These words are usually understood as a confession. Beza 
says that they are an exclamation : q. d. My Lord and my God! how 
great is thy power ! Eph. i. 19, 20. Whitby's Last Thoughts, 2d ed. 
p. 78. Newcome.** Impr, Vers. 

^* " Ei, avT^., Haec igitur verba quae sequuntur non sunt tantum 
admirantis Thomae, ut hunc locum eludebant Nestoriani, sed ipsum 
ilium Jesum ut verum Deum ac Dominum suum compellantis. Male 
igitur Yulgata interpretatur hunc locum recto casu, ' Dominus mens 
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To this interpretation, usually received among the 
Unitarians, two objections lie. 

[1.] Had such been the intention of the words, it 
is very extraordinary that they should have been left 
in a state of defect so objectionable and dangerous. 
Two additional words would have filled up the sen- 
tence, and have precluded all mistake. 

[2.] The connected clauses, ** Thomas an^ti^^et/, and 
** said to him^ do not agree with this interpretation ; 
but, in their proper and manifest construction, limit 
the succeeding words as an address to Jesus Christ. 

It has been, indeed, attempted to support this appli- 
cation by adducing a passage in the Old Testament as 
a parallel instance. ** And Jonathan said unto David, 
'* Jehovah, God of Israel (when I have sounded my 
" father — if there be good towards David, and I then 
^' send not unto thee and show it thee,) Jehovah do 
*' so and much more to Jonathan I'' ^^ But this is an 
irrelevant case. That the clause, ^* Jehovah, God of 
'^ Israel,'' is not the language of invocation, is mani- 
fest from the whole structure of the paragraph ; espe- 
cially from the immediate sequence of the particle *^$ 
that J because^ for J when^ and the verb in the future 
tense. A verb may, therefore, either be understood 
by ellipsis, or may have been left out by the oversight 
of an early copyist. In a manuscript. No. 560, of 
Dr. Kennicott's enumeration, and which he assigns to 
the thirteenth century, ^n liveth is found in the text 
immediately before nin^ Jehovah ; and the same word 

et Dens meus.* Nee alius est locus in his libris expressior, de Christo 
ut yero Deo invocando. Domine^ 6 Kvpioc exclamatio est, rectis 
Yocativi voce positis, ut supra, xix. 3." Bezte Annot, in loc. 

" 1 Sam. XX. 12, 13. Monthly Repos. Vol. xiv. p. 414. July, 
1819. 
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is added in the margin of his No. 224^ a still earlier 
copy, which the learned Lilienthal considered of ex- 
traordinary value, and as a transcript from a manu- 
script of a very high antiquity, and free from the 
Masoretic revision." Thus the construction is filled 
up, and the sentence runs in the form of a solemn 
oath ; " Jehovah, the God of Israel, liveth 1 For I 
** will sound my father ;" or, as our translators have 
usually rendered this idiom in other places, " As the 
" Lord God of Israel liveth, I will sound my father.** 
This mode of supplying the passage is rendered pro- 
bable, as the omission would thus appear to have 
occurred from the simUarity of contiguous letters ; 
a very frequent cause of various readings. That some 
word is wanting is also evinced by the ancient ver- 
sions, though they supply it differently. The Septua- 
gint fills the chasm thus, " The Lord the God of 
Israel knoweth :'* the Syriac, and the Arabic in Wal- 
.ton's Polyglott, "The Lord, the God of Israel, is 
witness." Le Clerc adopts the latter resolution of the 
passage, and very properly supports it by observing 
that the same supplement is requisite in verse 23d. 
Michaelis understands the phraseology in verse 20th 
as an adjuration ; in the 23d he follows the Septuagint 
and Le Clerc. But there is really no necessity for 
any of these modes of obviating the difficulty. The 
first clause, '* Jehovah Gt>d of Israel," may be fairly 
understood as the nominative to the verb " shall do" 
(nft^i) in ver. 13th, where "Jehovah" is repeated, on 
account of the words which have intervened, and which 
may be read as a parenthesis. 

" Kennicott, Dissert, Gen, pp. 105, 89. 
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The objections therefore to this Unitariaa gioss are> 
I apprehend, left in fuli force, and are sofficiebt- to 
prevent our acquiescence in this turn to the words. ' 

[3.] The remaining interpretation is, tliat the 
apostle intended his words as an address directly to 
the Lord Jesus, and that they were so accepted by 
Jesus. 

This is the just and regular meaning of the seU'^ 
tence, and any deviation from it is contrary to the 
ordinary use of language. Though harsh and unusual 
constructions must be sometimes admitted, every 
candid critic will allow that we should resort to them 
never but in cases of necessity, inextricable by other 
means. 

No difficulty arises from the words not being in the 
vocative case ; for the use of the nominative for the 
vocative is sg common in the Greek writers, profane 
as well as sacred,^' that it cannot be called a peculiarity . 
of the scriptural style. In the Septuagint the fre- 
quent invocation, " O God,'' is almost invariably in 
the nominative form.^' Indeed a distinguished scrip- 
ture critic goes so far as to lay it down in the form 
of an aphorism, that, ^^in the New Testament, the 

^' See Luke xviii. 11, 13. £ph. vi. 1, 4» 5, 9. The ancient Greek 
grammaiiajis, Johannes Graimnaticns» and Gregory the author of a 
treatise on the Dialects, both adduce it as an Atticism. J. F. Fischer 
has brought many classical examples in his Ammadversiones in 
WeUeri Gramvi. Gr. vol. i. pp. 352, 412 ; vol. iii. p. 320 ; and he re- 
marks, " Graeci veterea, atque adeo Attici, hoc quoque in genere 
sequuti esse videntur Hebraoos." ** In this kind of expression the 
ancient Greeks, and of course the Attics, seem to have imitated the 
Hebrews ;" — for the Hebrew and other languages of the same Qunily 
have no declension by cases. 

*• See Vol. I. pp. 314, 319, 323. 
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nominative is put for the vocative in addresses^ but 
not in eoDc^nuxtions ; — ^for which latter purpose the 
vocative is used, either alone or with the interject 
tionQ/^" 

This also the earliest writers extant that advert to 
the passage, and whose native language was Greek, 
evidently regarded as the just construction. So 
Origen quotes it f^ and so it stands in Nonnus, whose 
poetry is in this passage scarcely a paraphrase, but 
rather a mere version.^^ 

The Calm Inquirer feeling perhaps that the weight 
of evidence lay in this scale, had prepared himself 
with a paraphrase, framed to conciliate this view of 
the passage with his own principles.^* 

The scripture instances of the inferior applications 
of the term Gtxi^ have been before collected, and some 
observations offered upon them.*^ I would intreat the 

" Chr. Stockii Interpres Grcecus N. Test, p. 31. Jena, 1726. 

^ Excerpta Procopiana ex Origene^ apud Opera, ed. Delarue^ 
vol. iii. p. 98. 

'* Ofti/zac ^ vtrrepofiriTiQ dfioi^aZa piilaro ^ctfvi^v, 
Kolpayog iifiirepog kol c/lioc Oedg, 

" Thomas, thus at last infbnned, uttered the reply, Our Sovereign 
and my Grod !" 

^ '* If, then, the words are not to be taken as a mere exclama- 
tion, but as an address to Christ, the apostle's meaning seems to be, 
q, d. Convinced of the truth of thy resurrection, I acknowledge thee 
as my master, and submit to thee as my god, as a prophet comings 
with divine credentials, and supported by divine authority. See 
John X. 34, 35." Calm Inq. p. 220. Upon the same principle, and 
referring to John x. 35, Dr. Carpenter paraphrases the address of 
Thomas ; " I again own thee as my Master, I again acknowledge 
that thou speakest the words of God, and under his authority.^ 
Proof that the Father is the Only Proper Object of Religious Worship, 
p. 17. 

** See Vol. I. p. 503. It is deserving of observation that the 
accomplished orientalist, Gesenius, admits the implication of a 
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reader to compare any of those instances with the 
passive before us ; and to consider whether he does 
not perceive in each, and even the strongest of them, 
a very palpable line of demarcation, broad enough to 
remove the subject far from the possibility of misap- 
prehension, — from the possibility, that any person 
possessed of ordinary faculties, and reading with honest 
intention, could, from this phraseology, impute to 
Moses, or to any of the parties figuratively called 
God, a really divine nature and perfections : while, in 
this address of the apostle, he finds a weighty brevity, 
an unhesitating comprehension, an unchecked em- 
phasis, which he cannot, on any principle of rational 
interpretation or of common sense, identify with the 
Unitarian paraphrases above given, and which irre- 
sistibly direct his judgment to take the terms in their 

propriety and full measure of signification ; My 

Lord and my God ! 

plurality in those constructions of Elohim, which were noted in the 
former volume ; though, unhappily, yet, as might be expected, he 
solves the question by acceding to Eichhorn's opinion, mentioned in 
the former volume (^ this work, p. 476. But it would not be just in 
me to withhold the following remark, which he adduces as corro- 
borative of that opinion : — " The later writers of the Hebrew Scrip- 
tures did not allow this use of plural forms ; and, therefore, in those 
places where they borrowed from the more ancient, they substituted 
the singular. For D'^rtbM ^^^H, 2 Sam. vii. 23, the writer of the 
Chronicles (Book L xvii. 21,) puts D'^n\)S tybn. For ^"^^^8 H^H 

in Exod. xxxii. 4,8, we find 'F'^U^S Ht in Nehem. ix. 18. Pro- 
bably those later Hebrews, from their strict attachment to mono- 
theism, disapproved of that expression as seeming to savour of 
XK>l3rtheism. At least the Rabbinical writers expressly did so. See 
Onkelos on Gen. xx. 13, and the Jerusalem Gemara^ fol. 47. It is 
to be observed also that, in the preceding passages of the Pentateuch, 
the Samaritan text substitutes the singular form." Lehrffebdude, 
p. 710. 
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Ju^, the serious inquirer further observe, that 
eombiii^tioa of the two sacred names forms the 
stroftg^rt Tepreseiriatioix of Divine Majesty of which 
the language is capable. Let htm also reflect on the 
word ; of appropriation, My Lord» Mt 6od> and 
duly ponder, whether it does not imply the acknow- 
ledgment of a divine appropriating right, and the 
consequent submission of soul and dedication of reK- 
gious* fe^iiig which amoimt to a real homage of 
adoration.: Let him consider, whether he can think 
it probable, or rationally possible, that any i^ptian 
or Is^elite could have been led, by the Scripture 
declarations adverted to, ever to accost Moses or one 
of the princes of the people, in any circumstanceB, 
with, the solemn address, '* My Lord and my God I" 

On the otluer hand, it is very properly asked, Cotdd 
this be- the actual meaning of the apostle, howerer con« 
vinced and gratified ? His doubts had been whether 
Jesus, the man of Galilee, was indeed returned to life 
from the state of the dead : those doubts had now 
been removed by the evidence of sight, hearing, uid 
touch ; and he was fiiUy satisfied that the same man 
Jesus was standing alive before him. This sensible 
evidence proved the resurrection of the man who had 
been unquestionably dead : but could it prove any 
thing more ? Could it be a demonstration of so very 
remote and stupendous a proposition, as that this man 
is a unique being, possessed of a superior and invisible 
nature, a nature no less than that of the Immortal 
Deity? — ^This objection Mr. Belsham has not failed 
to place in a strong light**^ Wishii^ to meet it, and 

** " But who can believe that this sceptical apostley who imma- 
diately before had been doubting whether his Master was a living 
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every other difficulty, with fairness, I submit the fol- 
lowing observations to the serious judgment of the 
reader. 

1. It is universally admitted that the discourses and 
conversations of v Jesus Christ are not given by the 
evangelists at full length. Of his own sayings, and 
those of his interlocutors, great points are preserved, 
but very often the intermediate parts are withheld* 
Thus a want of connexion, among the sentences and 
paragraphs of such discourses and conversations, must 
occasionally appear. It is not for us to complain of 
this circumstance. For the &cts and truths which 
are actually communicated by the Christian revelation, 
we are infinitely indebted : they are altogether a boon 
of undeserved kindness : and we may be assured that 
they are sufficient for all the purposes of devout 
obedience, though not for the allaying of all curiodity, 
or the extermination of all difficulties. With respect 
to the case before us, there might be something, 
either in the discourses held, or more probably in the 
mind and feelings of Thomas, which, if we knew it, 
would show that the confession of that apostle^ under- 
stood as to us it appears necessary to understand it 
upon the fair principles of the interpretation of lan<» 
guage, was not insulated or irrelevant. The little 
that is recorded concerning him, shows him to have 
been a man of an extremely cautious temperament, 
promjpt to the apprehension of difficulties, s^id not easily 
yielding to considerations which might allay tblem.^^ 

man, would, from the sensible and satisfactory evidence he had now 
obtained of bis resurrection, directly infer that he was the living 
and eternal God ? What an infinite distance between the premises 
and the conclusion." Calm Inq. p. 219. 
** John xiv. 5 ; xx. 25. 
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2. It cannot be deemed improbable, that Thomas 
had been present on those occasions when the Jews 
charged our Lord with making himself equal to God, 
and claiming to be the Son of God, in a manner 
which they understood, and which it appears to us 
that he confirmed, to be representing himself as Gt>d.^^ 
He had also heard the Saviour avow, in a manner the 
most solemnly impressive, '^ He that hath seen me, hath 
'* seen the Father ; — I am in the Father, and the Father 
*^ in me/'^^ Those assertions- and claims of his Lord, 
though at the time very imperfectly understood, might 
have been ]aid up by Thomas in his heart with 
peculiar observation, and often reflected upon with 
strong feelings of interest. He was probably, also, 
well acquainted with the charge of blasphemy upon 
which Jesus had been condemned, and with the lofty 
declaration by which he had met the accusation, 
asserting his own dignity as the Son of the living 
God, and predicting his exaltation to ** the right hand 
of power," and his ** coming in the clouds of hea- 
ven :** that is, his exercise of supreme dominion and 
his administration of mercy and justice to mankind. 
Our Lord's resurrection from the state of death was 
the first step towards that glorified state, and was the 
pledge of all that should follow. When satisfied of 
that fact, Thomas could look forward to the entire 
assemblage of glorious things, which his imagination 
had delighted to picture under the reign of the 
Messiah : and, if his mind was tinctured with those 
lofty sentiments upon the person and characters of the 
Messiah which, we have before shown, were cherished, 

** See of this Chapter, Capitule I. Sects. V. and VI. ' 
*' John xiv. 9, 10. 
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though shrouded with much ohscurity and imper- 
fection, hy the most pious of the Jewish nation, his 
exclamation of acknowledgment and confidence was 
congruous with that very peculiar combination of 
sentiments, feelings, and expectations which now 
agitated his mind. 

3. There is another cause, of still greater import- 
ance than these ; a cause which we are entitled to 
assume as really existing, which is abundantly suffi- 
cient to produce the effect, and which ftirnishes a 
complete solution of the difficulty; the direction 

AND inspiration OF THE HoLY SpiRIT, At the 

mention of this, I am aware that there are persons 
called Christians who will put on the affectation of 
contempt : — but on themselves the impiety and incon^ 
sistency must fearfully rest I — The smallest portion of 
true candour would have taught them, that not only 
our assuming this is perfectly logical, as being an inde- 
pendent fact according to our own views of Christian 
truth, but that the assumption is one to which no 
Unitarian ought, on his own principles, to object ; 
for the occasional inspiration of the apostles is a doc- 
trine, which none of their respectable writers in Eng- 
land have as yet followed the Antisupranaturalists 
of the continent in denying. It is true, that the time 
was not yet come, in which they were to be " invested 
" with power from on high, and led into all truth :"^* 
but it by no means follows from this admission, that 
the suggestions of inspiration were given on no pre- 
vious occasions; and no occasion can be conceived 
more suitable than that of bearing a solemn testimony 
for Christ. It was by the revelation of the Holy 

" Luke xxiv. 49. John xvi. 13. 
VOL. IL T 
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Spirit, that Simeon acknowledged ' Jesus, when an 
infant, to be " the Lord's Messiah,*' and foretold the 
effects of his dispensation.^^ It was in consequence of 
a revelation from heaven, that Peter had confessed 
Jesus to be " the Messiah the Son of God/'^ It was 
hj a divine impulse that even Caiaphas '^ prophesied 
" that Jesus should die — to gather together into one 
" the scattered children of God/*'^ So " the Spirit 
" of Christ** in the ancient prophets " testified before- 
^^ hand of the sufferings of Christ, and the glories that 
" should be after them.*'*^ Can it, then, be thought 
incredible, that a similar influence should, in the pre- 
sent instance, have enabled the apostle Thomas clearly 
to declare a truth which, at the time, he could not 
know in its fall comprehension ? 

To the judicious reader it is now submitted, whe- 
ther our examination of this important case has been 
complete, our arguments just, and our interpretation 
vaUd/^ 

We now return to the subject, of which the case of 
Thomas was the concluding instance; the homage 
paid to our Lord Jesus Christ in the days of his abode 
among men. 

Some of the instances appear plainly to have implied 
nothing, in the intention of the parties presenting their 
homage, beyond the recognition of superior rank as 
a teacher, or a sovereign, or a miraculous benefactor. 
In others it appears probable that there was an inde- 
finite impression of such greatness in the object, as 
imported a superiority of nature, and bore the 

*» Luke ii. 25, 26, 27, 34, 35. ^'^ Matt. xvi. 17. 

" John xi. 51, 52. " 1 Pet. i. 11. 

^ See Note [A], at the end of this Capitule. 
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character of religious adoration. But the obscurity 
which lies upon the sentiments and intention of those 
who offered this homage to the Redeemer, may 
perhaps be diminished by attending to the manner in 
which he received it. A review of our Lord's con- 
duct in this respect furnishes the following remarks. 

It Vfos a point which the Lord Jesus evidently held 
very important and sacred, never to countenance any 
claims of worldly sovereignty, either acknowledged to 
himself, or made by others on his behalf. He strongly 
disavowed the " receiving of honour from men.'*" 
He refused to interfere, when solicited, in the matter 
of a contested inheritance.^'^ Attempts were made to 
invest him with the regal dignity ; but he constantly 
and inflexibly disclaimed them.^ When an epithet 
was applied to him to which he had the clearest right, 
and which he might have accepted very inoffensively, 
he rebuked the person who gave it, because it was the 
language of compliment : " Why callest thou me 

It is, therefore, reasonable to expect that he would 
have equally refused those tokens of homage which 
were the known signs of regal dignity, or at least 
denoted some kind of secular honour. But he did not 
refuse them. He always accepted them with appro- 
bation. They must, therefore, have been regarded by 
him as the due acknowledgments of a spiritual and 
sacred supremacj/^ a supremacy which he openly 
claimed as the Lord and Master and King of his 
church. 

Yet, it may be said that this was no more than the 
supremacy of a religious leader, the most illustrious of 

" John V. 41. '* Luke xii. 14. '« John vi. 15. 

t2 
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the prophets of God ; ^' and that, under such a charac- 
ter, every expression of homage was due by a right 
far better than that which could result from worldly 
empire. -• 

Undoubtedly so : but it is also to be considered 
that Jesus was the most lowly of mankind, the most 
tender of his Father s honour, and endowed with the 
most sagacious discernment of the tendencies and 
effects of moral actions. Upon the hypothesis, then, 
of this allegation, he must have regarded the homage 
paid to him as what carried no implication, or hazard 
of seeming implication, of accepting the honour which 
belongeth to God only. We have, however, evidence 
that the same action, when offered to other persons, 
whose moral worth and divine commission entitled 
them to every token of human respect, was appre- 
hended to imply a more than created dignity, and was 
therefore rejected with the strongest disapprobation. 
When Peter, in his character of an inspired messenger, 
entered the house of Cornelius, the pious but imper- 
fectly instructed Roman ^^ fell down at his feet and 
" worshipped him.'*^^ If this act of homage, the very 
same that had been accepted without scruple by Jesus 
Christ, had implied nothing above respectful honour 
to an inspired religious teacher, it was, though in a 
less degree, due to Peter as well as to Jesus : and, if 
his humility disposed him to decline it, the reason of 
such declining would have been laid in that becoming 

*' " The homage p^d to Jesus, and accepted by him, might be 
paid to him as a most distinguished Messenger of the Most High, as 
the beloved Son of God. The honour due to him whom God sent, 
Jesus claimed; he of course accepted of such honour." Dr. 
Carpenter on the Only Proper Olject of Religious Worship ; p. 42. 

" Apt8X.25, 26. 
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modesty, and not in any apprehension of committing 
an act of idolatry, of which (upon the hypothesis of 
the objection) there could be no danger. But the 
apostle assigned the latter, as the express and sole 
reason of his disclaiming the respect offered by the 
centurion : " Peter raised him up, saying. Arise, I 
*' myself also am a man ;'' thus undeniably implying 
not only that this act of homage was ** prompted by 
feelings wrong in kind and in degree^^^^ but that the 
acceptance of it would have been an arrogating of a 
dignity superior to that of man. 

A similar example occurs in the apostle John's 
description of his own feelings, when he saw the apo- 
calyptic visions. Dazzled by the displays of* glory 
which he beheld, and not improbably mistaking the 
celestial attendant for his Lord, at whose feet he had 
before fallen as dead,^ " he fell down to worship 
'^ before the feet of the angel who showed him those 
things."** But he was instantly prevented by the 
sudden and as it were alarmed admonition — ^^ See 
"that thou do it notl** I am thy fellow servant." 
Here, likewise, is the manifest implication that this 
act of homage could not have been innocently per- 
formed to a fellow creature. 

Thus tender and jealous have the inspired mes- 
sengers of Jehovah shown themselves, to avoid, 
in action or in connivance, the smallest appearance 
of infringing upon those honours which are due to 
the Eternal Majesty alone. 

'• "Dr. Carpenter^ p. 43. *" Rev. i. 17. 

** Rev. xix. 10 ; xxii. 9. 

^' "Opa pV an exclamation which scarcely admits of being literally 
translated : but it conveys the idea of anxiety and alarm, and of the 
eager rapidity of an effort to prevent a great evil. 
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And could Jesus be deficient in this holy cir- 
cumspection, this solicitude to preclude the occasion 
and avoid the appearance of evil? Was this meek 
and lowly prophet, the most circumspect of teachers, 
the wisest and the best of men, less moved with 
jealousy for his Father's honour, less careful to guard 
his fellow-creatures against the crime of idolatry, 
or less modest, less humble^ less cautious, than his 
servants were? — 1£ he were not conscious of pos- 
sessing a nature entitled to receive divine honours, 
can he be acquitted of arrogance and presumption, 
or even of flagrant impiefy ? To my best judgment 
it appears that our Lord's conduct in this respect 
can be accounted for, only on the supposition of his 
having that consciou^iess. 

The Unitarian objections to this conclusion have 
been urged with great ability and earnestness, by an 
amiable man and most respectable writer. Dr. Lant 
Carpenter : and as I presume to think that a better 
advocate on that side of the question cannot readily 
be pointed out, I shall briefly state his argument, and 
respectfuUy offer some observations in reply. 

Dr. Carpenter lays down, what is umversally ad- 
mitted, that ^* the grand doctrine of the law and the 
** prophets is, that Jehovah is the Onlt God, un- 
*' rivalled in all his great and glorious perfections ;" 
and that this one Jehovah is the God. and Father 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, whom he worshipped as 
** the Only True God,** and taught us to •* worship 
" and pay religious service (Xarpcueip) to Him only.** 
He assumes that the sentiment which he disapproves, 
is the introduction of another being as an object 
of religious worship. The conclusion, therefore, is 
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easily and promptly drawn, that religious worship 
paid to the Messiah is not the worship of the Only 
God, and is consequently idolatrous and impious. 

That this objection presents a great and serious 
difficulty, it would be disingenuous not to admit. It is, 
in fact, the point of convergence of all the Unitarian 
arguments in this part of the controversy : and it 
presents, in the most concentrated form, the chief 
difficulty that lies on the Trinitarian doctrine. It 
is capable of being modified in different ways, but 
its essential principle is the same: namely, that to 
attribute the characters of divinity to the Messiah 
and to the Holy Spirit, is to set up other beings as 
Divine besides "the Living and True God." To 
this objection we have already paid distinct atten- 
tion,^* and probably shall again do so in fixture parts 
of this investigation* The following remarks are 
offered with reference to the present case. 

1. Whatever our opponents may think of the 
credibility and rationality of our sentiments, they 
ought to do us the justice of recollecting that we 
constantly and stremumsly deny the assumptions by 
them made. Our doctrine is that, whatever may be the 
kind of distinction which we conceive to subsist in 
the Divine Nature, that Nature is One. The Deity 
of the Son, and the Deity of the Holy Spirit, we 
believe to be. One and the same with the Deity 
of the Father. Let this doctrine stand or fall, ac- 
cording to the evidence : but let it not be forgotten 
or overlooked that this is our doctrine. In honour- 
ing the Redeemer and the Sanctifier, we believe that 
we are honouring the Father and Fountain of all 

" See Vol. I. pp. 12—15, 506. 
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being and blessedness, and that in each case^ the 
Object of owr honour is the One and Only God, 
It is not, therefore, correct in argument to repre- 
sent us as introducing other beings than the Father 
into the honours of Deity. 

2. The formal groimd of that religious homage 
which we conceive the Scriptures represent as due 
to the Lord Jesus Christ, is the Divine Nature which 
the same authority appears to us to attribute to him, 
and which we regard as essential to the value and 
efficacy of his mediatorial office. 

3. Dr. Carpenter and other Unitarians lay great 
stress on this very important passage : ^^ This is the 

eternal life, that they may know Thee, [to be] the 
Only True God ; and him whom thou hast sent, 
Jesus [to be], the Christ.**** Certainly a most em- 
phatical passage ; but to the opinion that it asserts 
the sole Deity of the Father, to the exclusion of 
the Son, I think there are sound reasons of demur. 

(1.) If this text contained all the information which 
the Scriptures, directly or indirectly, furnish on the 
subject, we should probably coincide in the Unitarian 
interpretation : but the case is widely different. To 
the reader of these volumes I trust I may, without 
arrogance, appeal, whether ample proofs have not 
been brought that the prophets, and apostles, and 
Jesus Christ himself taught his preexistence and 
deity, in no little variety of modes, both implied 
and express. Believing, therefore, in the consistency 
of inspired scripture, we cannot attribute a sense to 
one passage without listening to the voice of others ; 
in other words, without collecting the general testi- 

" John xvii. 3, 
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mony of the sacred books on the topic. We wish 
to hear all the evidence before we give the verdict. 

(2.) It must be clear to every reader of our Lord's 
prayer, from which the present passage is detached, 
that it proceeds throughout upon the ground of his 
mediatorial state and office. Now, we have had 
repeated occasion to observe the language of entire 
subordination in which it was his practice to speak 
of himself under this character ; referring his commis- 
sion, doctrine, miracles, obedience, and sufferings, to 
the grace and sovereignty of the Father j and yet that 
he frequently united with it certain attributives, which 
appear incompatible with any other than the supreme 
nature, in this prayer itself, according to our best 
endeavour to ascertain the sense of the expressions, 
we have found some such attributives.^^ 

(3.) According to our views of scriptural truth, it 
is peculiarly the official character of the Father to 
sustain the legislative and rectoral honours of the 
Deity, and to be the primary Author of all the acts of 
authority, power, and grace by which the Deity is 
made known to mankind. Now, with this sentiment, 
the terms of the passage under consideration, and of 
other passages in the New Testament, are strictly co- 
incident. , The wise and gracious arrangement of the 
parts and methods of Jehovah's moral government 
and his covenant of salvation, is properly expressed 
thus : " There is one God, and One Mediator between 
" God and men, the man Christ Jesus. To us there 
" is One God, the Father, of whom are all things, 
*^ and we unto him : and One Lord, Jesus Christ, 
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'^ through whom are all things, and we through him/'^ 
It is reasonable, that iii this mediatorial prayer of our 
Lord Jesus Christ, the same economy of the divine 
operations should be intimated. The nature of the 
occasion plainly requires, that he should speak of 
himself in his o£Scial and delegated capacity. 

(4.) In pursuance of these ideas, it appears strictly 
proper, and most requisite to the occasion, that this 
form of expression should be used, to declare the scle 
Deity of the living and true God, in opposition to the 
fictitious gods of the nations to whom the gospel was 
soon to be promulgated; and the Messiahship of 
Jesus, for the restoration and eternal salvation of the 
human race, according to the Jewish scriptures. This 
reference to the two classes of men, the Gentiles and 
the Jews, accords with the immediately preceding 
sentence ; " As thou hast given to him power over all 
'^ flesh, that to whomsoever thou hast given him, he 
" may give eternal life.** 

(5.) Exclusive, as well as universal, terms in Scrip- 
ture are not to be regarded as necessarily and without 
farther examination signifying absolutely ; but they 
must be understood frequently with a limitation sug- 
gested by the nature and circumstances of the case.^' 

*« 1 Tim. ii. 5. 1 Cor. viii. 6. 

*' Instances of this use of ftdvoc' Mark vi. 47. John viii. 9. 
1 Cor. ix. 6. " Cum quidam observarent Deum Patrem, ubi etiam 
a Filio distinguitur, vocari solum potentem, solum varum, solum 
sapientem Deum, et hie et Rom. xvi. 27. 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 1 Tim. 
vi. 15, 16, inde Christimi nee Deum esse, nee ver^ Deum dici posse, 
coUegerunt. Quae interpretatio et ipsius Johannis disertis verbis 
(Joann. i. 1,) initio Evangelii positis contradicit^ et usui loquendi. 
Nam nee verum semper opponitur /afoo ; vid. Joann. i. 9 ; vi. 32; 
XV. 1. Heb. viii. 2. 1 Joann. ii. 8, cum et lux solis, et manna, et 
vitis, et tabernaculum vera utique omnia fuerint : nee solus^ unfctM, 
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One instance will serve, both to the illustration of this 
remark, and to confirm the application of it to the 
passage under consideration. The Almighty Father 
is sublimely called, ^^ The Blessed and Only Poten- 
^' tate, the King of kings, and Lord of lords, who 
" ONLY hath immortality/'*® But of the Saviour it 
is also, with equal clearness, asserted that he is *^ King 
of kings and Lord of lords ;"*^ that " all power 
hath been given ujito him in heaven and upon 
earth ;" and that he is the ^^ First and the Last, the 
" Living One, the Life, the Eternal Life,"^° terms 
which, in scripture language, designate the ppssession 
of life in a superlative degree, and, when the nature 
of the subject admits of it, may justly be construed to 
express an absolute immortality/* 

singularis, simpliciter et ex omni parte pluribus opponitur, sed pro 
eximioy egregio, et excellenti dicitur." — " Some, having observed that 
Grod the Father, even* when mentioned in distinction from the Son, 
is called the only powerful, the only true, the only wise Grod, both in 
this place and in Rom. xvi. 27. 1 Thess. i. 9, 10. 1 Tim. vi. 15, 16, 
have inferred that Christ neither is God, nor can with propriety be 
called God. But their interpretation is contrary, both to the express 
words of this apostle in the beginning of his Gospel, and to the use 
of language. For the adjective truey is not always put in opposition 
to false ; see John i. 9 ; vi. 32 ; xv. 1. Heb. viii. 2. 1 John ii. 8, 
as, in reference to those passages, the ordinary light of the sun, the 
manna in the wilderness, the natural vine, and the ancient tabernacle, 
were all true ; nor are such terms as sole, only, singular^ opposed to 
the idea of plurality in the most absolute and exclusive manner, but 
they frequently denote that which is most eminent, distinguished, and 
excellent." Wetstein in he, 

" 1 Tim. vi. 15. 

*" Rev. xix. 16; xvii. 14. The use of the participles can make 
no difference in the argument. 

*• Matt, xxviii. 18. Rev. i. 17, 18. John xi. 25. 1 John i. 2. 

** " The abstract being put for the concrete, to denote a peculiar 
emphasis and energy in the quality." See Glassii PhiloL Sacra ^ 
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(6.) It ought not to be passed by that the knowing 
of God and the Messiah, which this passage lays down 
as the necessary means of spiritual and immortal hap- 
piness, must refer principally to an acquaintance with 
all the essential parts of the revealed testimony on 
those points. The eternal life cannot be the eflfect of 
a mere persuasion, or rational certainty, that there is 
one God, the Creator and Ruler of all things, and that 
Jesus was his messenger to the human race : for many 
have this knowledge to the degree of entire convic- 
tion, without deriving any moral effect from it, or 
applying it at all to the great and holy purpose here 
specified. The knowledge which is intended must 
embrace the designs and the tendency of God's moral 
government and his revealed grace, so far as they refer 
to this practical purpose : or those particulars which our 
Lord in the very connexion expressly brings forward, 
the glory which he had with the Father before the 
world existed, his being sent into the world, his setting 
himself apart for the sake of his people, his being 
glorified in them, and his possessing all things which 
the Father hath." No knowledge short of this could 
be connected with the unspeakable blessing of ever- 
lasting life. In scriptural use, the verb to know is 
sometimes taken for acknowledging, revering, highly 
regarding, and loving :^^ and this sense it is reasonable 
to apply to the present case. 

Let the whole comprehension of this text, therefore, 

lib. iii. tr. i. can. vii. Tittmanni Meletemaia Sacra, pp. 37, 38. 
Wetstein in Joh. i. 4. 

" Verses 5, 8, 18, 19, 20. 

" Schleusn, Lex, " Sign. 4. Agnosco. 17. Magnifecio, revereor, 
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be considered, under the guidance of another inspired 
maxim : " Whosoever denieth the Son, hath not the 
" Father : he who acknowledgeth the Son, hath the 
" Father also.''" 

There is another passage, in which, according to 
the opinion of many critics and divines, Christ himself 
is styled, in express words, ** The true God and the 
" eternal life :" but, as the examination of that pas- 
sage will come more properly in another part of this 
inquiry, I decline to adduce it here. 

4. Dr. Carpenter reminds us, that Jesus Christ 
called the Father ^^his God," and that the apostles 
frequently use the title " the God of our Lord Jesus' 
" Christ ;*' that also he constantly prayed to the 
Father, and ^^ it is obviously absurd to say that God 
prayed to God — for if really and truly God, he could 
not at any time be otherwise than God, even if in 
some incomprehensible way he were man at the same 
time/'^* To these remarks I submit the following 
reply. 

(1.) If for the sake of the argument, this estimable 
author would for a moment admit the Trinitarian 
hypothesis, he would advert to this part of it : that 
though the Son be God, truly and properly so, yet he 
is not the Father, neither is the Father the Son : the 
unity of the Godhead being conceived to be not dis- 
crepant with an unknown but real and necessary 
mode of diflFerence. 

(2.) The act of the Son of God, in becoming a 
Mediator and Saviour to mankind, is considered as 

^ 1 John ii. 23. For the genuineness of the latter clause, see 
any critical edition of the Greek Testament. 
*' Dr. Carpenter^ p. 2. 
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that which involved a temporary cessation or diminu- 
tion of the developements, or manifestations ad extra, 
of the essential divine glories. It is therefore, accord- 
ing to our apprehension of the meaning of those 
phrases, described as coming forth from the Father, 
coming down from heaven, being sent into the world, 
becoming flesh and making his tabernacle among 
men, being sent in the likeness of sinful flesh, divest- 
ing himself, taking the form of a servant, humbling 
himself, bearing our sins and our sorrows, becoming a 
curse for us. — It cannot but be immensely diflScult, 
and probably to human powers impossible, to form 
perfect conceptions of all that is included in the fact 
which these expressions designate : yet it seems unde- 
niable that they contain the idea of degradation, 
humiliation, and submission to a subordinate capacity. 
Such a state we may, with reverence and humility, 
conceive to be congruous with the supposition w^hich 
the gospel history sets before us, — that the habitual 
consciousness and feelings of the man Christ Jesus 
were not those of unspeakable delight, in the enjoy- 
ment of intimate communications from the inexistent 
Deity ; but that, on the contrary, they were the feel- 
ings of a mental depression which no words could 
describe, no imagination represent. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPITULE VII. 

Note [A] page 274. 

Upon this interesting passage, I subjoin the remarks of John 
David Michaelis, written in his most cautious spirit, and of some 
other distinguished critics ; and I submit to the reader whether the 
very circumstances of difference do not corroborate the reasonings 
and conclusions proposed above. 
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" My Lord ! and my God ! I do not understand this as an address 
to Jesus ; but thus, Yes ; he U is indeed ! He, my Lord and my 
God I Yet, in giving this interpretation, I do not affirm that 
Thomas passed all at once from the extreme of doubt to the highest 
degree of faith, and acknowledged Christ to be the true God. This 
appears to me too much for the then existing knowledge of the dis- 
ciples ; and we have no intimation that they recognised the divine 
nature of Christ, before the outpouring of the Holy Spirit. I am 
therefore inclined to understand this expression, which broke out 
from Thomas in the height of his astonishment, in a figurative sense, 
denoting only. Whom I shall ever reverence in the highest degree. 
If he only recollected what he had heard from the mouth of Jesus, 
ten days before, (chap. xiv. 9, 10,) that recollection might have 
given occasion to an expression, which probably Thomas himself 
could not have perfectly explained ; as is often the case with such 
words as escape us when we are under the most overpowering sur- 
prise. But yet the expression might be equivalent to saying. He! 
My Lord I With whom God is most intimately united, and is in Him ! 
In whom I behold God as it were present before me ! Or, a person 
raised from the dead might be regarded as a divinity ; for the word 
God is not always used in the strict doctrinal sense." [Michaelis 
then shows the incongruity of explaining the words as an excla- 
mation.] '^ Besides ; the first compellation. My Lord ! certainly is 
directed to Christ." Michaelis Anmerk, in loc. 
. '* My Lord and my God (thou art !) A mere exclamation, such 
as are used in common life, this could not have been, in the lan- 
guage of that time. The heathenish corrupt practice of deifying 
men or the meritorious dead, was abhorred by a conscientious Jew, 
Thomas had but a little time before given occasion to a question 
of Philip, which Jesus answered by the declaration, ' He who 
* seeth me, seeth the Father.' Those words had he thus heard from 
the mouth of him who now, as risen from the state of the dead, 
demanded his entire faith : and this apostle had always shown himself 
to be a man who was in the habit of reflecting cautiously on what he 
did and said. Hence the conclusion is scarcely to be avoided, that 
he actually recognised in Jesus the Son of God, that Redeemer who 
is so often by the prophets called the Lord, Jehovah, Notwithstand- 
ing this, he might stiU be retaining some of his former prejudices, 
respecting an earthly kingdom to be set up by the Messiah. If he 
was, in any tolerable degree, acquainted with the prophets of his own 
nation, if he had attended to the doctrines which Jesus had delivered ; 
then, he could scarcely have failed to acknowledge the important 
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truth of his Redeemer's Gk)dhead. If, moreover, we attend to the 
especial design of John in his Gospel, at the very heginning of which 
the doctrine of the Deity of Christ is made most prominent, and that 
the discourses of Jesus, throughout the whole book, are selected with 
an express view to the confirmation of that doctrine ; the probability 
rises very high, that here, in drawing his writing to a close, and 
having brought together the other proofs of the doctrine, the faithful 
evangelist introduces this confession of his fellow-apostle, as a signal 
confirmation of his grand point, the Deity of Christ* Had there 
been any lurking notion of a superstitious kind, in this abrupt ex- 
pression, Jesus woiald not, on the very account of these words, have 
commended the fisdth of him who uttered them, nor have given the 
approving reply which he did." Seller* s Grossre Bibliache Erhau- 
ungshuch ; N. T. vol. iv. p. 37. 

" The remarkable words of Thomas, * My Lord and my God!* 
are not the expression of one full of admiration, and breaking out 
with an invocation of the Divine Majesty, as [profane] persons in 
modem times often do, under the influence of wonder or sudden 
surprise : but they are a solenm profession that Jesus Christ was his 
Lord and God. This is evident, first, because the verb he answer ed, 
and the pronoun to him, do not accord with the idea of an exclama- 
tion : and next, because the Lord commends the faith of Thomas ; 
which he would not have done, had the words been merely an excla- 
mation of wonder. It is further to be ^remarked, either that the 
nominatives Kvpioc and Bfoc, are put for the vocative, as is frequently 
done ; or that d trO must be understood, ' Thou art my Lord and 
* my God.' Thus then Thomas declared that the person whom he 
beheld was no visionary appearance, but Jesus himself; and pro- 
fessed his most ^ill persuasion that Jesus had rotumed &om the 
state of death and lived again, and wa^ truly Xiord.and God. But it 
may indeed be doubted whether, at that tim?« Thomas ]^ ^ full 
conception of Jesus Christ as Lord aad Qod ; sinc/s the pthei: dis- 
ciples received it afterwards by the communication of the Holy 
Spirit." Tittmanni Meletemata Sacra, p. 694. 

" Now Thomas, overpowered with humility, repentan/ce, and sur- 
prise, uttered the words, o Kvptoc fwu koI 6 8<o( /^v» ^ Lordf my 
God! The nominative is put for the vocative, as in Mark v. 41 ; 

XV. 34. Matt. i. 20. John xix. 3. Heb. i. 8, 9. Therefore 

Thomas addressed these words to Jesus, and therein declared him to 
be at once his Lord and the Messiah ; for it is expressly stated, * he 
' said to him.' From this address of Thomas, many suppose that 
the Divine Nature of Christ may be established, and conceive that 
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the filling up of the sentence wonld be thus: I am not faithless ; I 
doubt no more ; htat thou art my Lord and my God, But, on the 
other hand, critics justly observe that Thomas used the term God in 
the sense in which Ehhim is applied to kings and judges, who were 
considered as exercising the functions of Grod upon earth, and pre- 
eminently to the Messiah ; see Ps. Ixxxii. 6, 7 ; xlv. 7,8; ex. 1 . 
Jolm X. 35. Some adopt the opinion of Theodore of Mopsuestia : 
considering the words as merely an exclamation of admiration, and 
referring them not to Christ but to God. But others properly 
remark, as objections to this interpretation, first, that there is no 
proof of the use of this expression, as an interjection of surprise, by 
the Jews in the time of Christ ; (see Storr on the Design of the Gos- 
pel History of John, p. 441,) further, that the introductory phrase is, 
' he saith to him^ not * he saith' merely ; and that in the next words 
Christ commends i^e faith of Thomas, which would not have appeared 
from an exclamation of admiration." Kuinol in he. With regard 
to this author's notion on the inferior application of the name Elohim, 
I request the reader's consideration of what was advanced in Vol. I. 
pp. 482—604. 
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Capjtule VII L 



mSCELIfANEOUS DECLARATIONS OP CHRIST, INTIMATING THE EXIBT^ 
ENCE AND ACTION OF A SUPERIOR NATURE IN HIMSELF. 



Je8u» Chiist exercises a legislative authority in matters of morality, and claims 
obedience in Hs own right — His supremacy in the gospel oeconomy ; — ^and the 
yr^iogativ«fl, aote» and qualifications vriilch it imj^es.— Christ Ihe authoir of the 
forgiveness of sins, in a sovereign apd efficient sense. — He attributes , to 
himself the power of relinquishing and resuming his human life, at his own 
pletMirs ; and that he was the author of the resurrection of his human bodf.< — 
With characters of perfect subordination to the will and appointments of the 
leather, he unites various and remarkable declarations of absolute equality and 
union with the Father. 

Qn. , Tsrious occasions, Jesus Christ attributes to 
himseli^ usually in the way of implication, different 
pouters and preroffotives which deserve a close atten- 

I I,, IJq-.peci.tes seyeyal particulacs of the divine law> 
efu;b^of wl^ch he introduces with the formula, "Ye 
" Jxs^ye heard that it was said to those of old time ;'7 
aud.tQies^h he then subjoins his own commandment 
in the fyH^ tpne of legislative authority, prefixing the 
words^ " But I say unto you.*' Does he not» by this 
styjie and expression, represent that his own authority 

' * 'Matt, v.* 21, &c. '/jwpr. Vers. Some translate "by those of old 
time^/' and undeFstand itof the Jewish teachers who eomiptsd the 
oxi^al la\r. But it is manifest that the passages are all taken from 
the |*entateuch« except that in two instances only, vers. 21 and 43, a 
gloss from the traditionary teachers is introduced. The old Syriac 
Version, which, in a verbal question of this kind, is our best autho- 
rity, renders the words in the dative form. 
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is equivalent to -that which gave the law to the Israel- 
ites under Moses; — which will involve, that the 
authority df Jesus and the authority of Jehovah are 
egiuil : that is, that they are the same ? The remark 
of the evangelist was not without reason, that Jesus 
"taught as one having authority, and not as the 
" scribes." Their best and highest appeal was to the 
law and tt) the prophets : he claimed religious obe- 
dience in his own right. In this view, most observ- 
&l)le is the expression with which the Lord Jesus 
marks that property of his people's obedience which 
will be the very basis and formal reason of the ever- 
lasting retributions ; " ye did it unto me ; ye did it 
" not UNTO ME."^ Is this befitting language for any 
mere creature ? 

It may be replied, that Jesus spoke in the name 
and by the authority of the Father alone. I answer, 
lie 'do6s not say so ; but, on the contrary, he use^ the 
language of his own personal authority, repeating it 
constantly, and intrpducing no corrective or modifying 
clause whatever. So did not Moses : so did liot the 
apostles. Moses uses the expression, ^^ Keep all the 
" commandments which I command you this day:" 
but he anxiously subjoins, " Thou shalt obey the voice 
'^ of the Lord thy God, and do His commandments 
** which I command thee." * The apostles also give 
cbnim&iidments ; but they took care to state, so that 
it could never be mistaken, that they were actUig in 
their<{ delegated capacity as ^' the messei^gers of the 
"Lirfd and Saviout."* « Ye know,** says Pktil, 
" j^ltiot QQmmandnxents we gave you I>y the Lord 

« Matt. XXV. 40, 46. * Deut; xxvii.-l, 10. 

* 2Pet. iii. 2. 

u2 
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*' Jestiat what' I wtite uiifto fou aire ^ the 'tofihdiitJid- 

♦* mente of tke Lord;''* Thus they vfkft& hiifr ikmdy 

careful' to rfmore- the" dppebrance of' ybufalin^ My 

d^ee of a periomd ttnthottty, but 'they dk&Ay^MMed 

the proper sdtirce of tAorbl juri^dieCioii to^b^ ilh (^ 

Lord Jefeus Chri^. *- "■ ' »•• i^; 

H; *' Pray ye the* Lord of thehaf t*8t, t&at^he^ ittay 

." send f&rth lahourerb into hfe hartest.*'^ ' It»ii*tiJue 

that, hi Uiid passage itseif, ilothfai^ obcut% to' mark 

definitively that' Ghrkt is deefignatfed iifidel* the apf^- 

la^on, Lard cfthe hartest : but, in oiher pkcsed of Ithe 

Newr Testament, he is so clearly exhibited fti iSke saihe 

character/ ad the Chief in the UgfislMion and anth^ty 

of 'the Christian church, that a doubt can Scarcely > be 

entertained' of ft reference to him hei'e. His'^^ften^s 

^' iff hiB hand,^and he mil thoroughly cleanse his cwtt- 

^ floor^; -aaid he will gather his wheat into the ^gratiftry; 

^^ He that< Mweth- ilye good seed id the Soii of man. 

** The Son tj^'madtirBl send forth his angels; and thpy 

^^•will jgathdr 6ut' of iaa kingdom all seducesis 'and 

.""m)*ket8 of- iaiquityi ' Behold, I send unto yotf 

**propfcete,' tod ^ wisef inen, and scripture-teadiei^.''^ 

'Aeteordhiglyi^tlie'wkole*'di9pen8ationof the gospel is 

His 'kmgdotn^'and aH'i^he agents and instrumente In- ft 

re^mVethtSipaj^pointment, guidance; and 'success frdto 

bim. '*The'miraclfes by which it was established t^^ife 

likewise wrought '* in his name \^ which all admit to 

signify, by his authority. Now. an authority to cpntrol 

the esta^li^be.d constitution of nature implies a ppwer 

to do so, -and such a power canndt be conoeiyed as an 

attribute of any other being than the One SurtiEiirE. 

* 1 These, iv. 2; 1 Cor. xiv. 37. * Mail. ix. ^8. 

» Matt. iii. 12 ; xiii. 37, 41 ; xxiii. 34. 
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^Sh^fh^y of rayealod^tcuth is eaUed not only ^* the^ 
" !wwdi oiiGoAJ' hut ?* (Bhe word of tlie Lord> the 
'^moTd^uo{ XJhrpat.','? . To. bis !ine89angers< heaaidt 
*^.A$t«b7/FfUi)^]} ^fii.me^.f^Y^n* 80 inend I you:'* aiid 
tbejr lOOQfltawtly aT^ffr^d tht^t. all their. <]^ea,¥rhetbef 
those of *^ apostles, or prophets, oar 6rang^li^t^y or 
*^: p^tof s> ond .tea<5he^8^" vrere , ." the joift . of* C^ri^t :" 
and'tJiiatj they .^^ r^coi^ied it notvof jqqmi, ibut by ther 
"i rftyelatioi^. . of Jem^ Chrjfet**^ . All thdir labgura 
wer^: ** tjipie WQxk of Chrieitt" a«d' were peaforined ",for 
'VHiis. nap^^fs. «j|ke.n!^ . He is olearl^ declared i^ be 
".,tb^ 4forter Mpf .tba .houfle,*'. of the . whole gospel 
ewfH«»yr;'.ta: vrboraJt belongs to judge of the ^qwlifi* 
catiQUs i)f its,^ubjeiQts« and to admitior rejeotithem by 
hisnQVFn.mvereiga authority*'' Its institutions and 
serines. jas(e,:Af»>- jUs discijdiBie m hj.Ma G^mmB^d-^ 
m^iita; jtQ idaiy ^of .OJfdinan^esik iN»/d0}V ^ .he^o^ias 
I^};d ofthe Je^tfish sabbath : its dbi^frsaeiranient k\kis 
supper.:, in all things Hfi hath. the preemiEoenoe.'^n ; Its 
piriyilegea . attd all its .happiness ntreii^hbestaMried itkhiH 
wme-}^ "To his effectual pfower. andng^ace its^sMeoess 
is atjtrjt^uted.'^ ; As its agents. deri^a thfwr Qomft^ssion 
feotabiin, ao they owQ .thelir.jra^nslbiliiby'^ bim.'^ 
And aU tbpse ^who receive . Ua, Jk>le»^i|gPi;fwm^ a md^err 
sal body, whiah he. d^ims ,9^,hht ^Y(nt. €iiip0eial .pjso- 
peirty*h .In(,'laiigu«9giB analogo^ ^tl>^.^liat ..K^hich ,ia 

»» f«/» l>»: iU. ; . '' 'M'.f •■ ^' .f '^^ " 'ij « t . t jf '"•. h ■».'>' 

■ Act3 xi, 1 : xiii.. 48. Col. iiij.16. , , . , 

"^ John XX. 21. Eph. iv. 7— 1 1 . Gal. i. 11, 12. 

^»'Hii!ifi'. 30.^ '3 JofhnT. ^ ' ' " LHite3ffii;i5^^27." 

."-i Gor.tsivj 37. Matti xii. 8« ^ V^r. ii ao» i>Ck». si 20. 

Coif ,^ jjyp« '' •/» » » . .]' f,. * .' -' 'I. , . A \\\ I 

" See Acts iv. 7—12 ; x. 43. 

" John XV. 1 — 6. Rom. xv. 18. 

" Gal. i. 10. 1 Tim. vi. 14. 2 Thn. ii. 8, 4. 
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appropriated to the Deity in the Old TedtameBt^ithey 
are called kig people^ his sheep, his chnrdlif^his elect. 
In this view, very rematrkable is bis authoritatbre 
declaration conceming> tho calling of 'hk"chTir<ih 
among the gentiles: /^ Other eheep I hare,- which 
^* are- not of this fold { them also I most bhikc}, 'and 
^^'they shall heenr mTvoice: and there dialb be t)tie 
<< fold, one Shepherd^^'^ This is the un^Ui^bcial 
language of Almighty and Efficient Po^er. - 

Thns, the entire constitution and administration of 
the system of mercy revealed to the children' of men, 
proceeds upon the principle of a supremacy kitChlJBt. 
Let the serious inquirer consider the eittent atidithe 
implications of this supremacy : what objects it re- 
spects, what powers it requires, and what qualifications 
it implies in the person who exerdses it. Let him 
reflect on the myriads of true Christians, ^^the're- 
^* deemed from among men/' in ajl the ages of title, 
in all the states and varieties of nature, graces and 
glory, in all thtir mental principles and acts, their 
constitutions, tempers, and characters, their outward 
cokduct, their relations to other beings, and to -the 
infinite diversity of events, the instruments of their 
instruction and edification, their trials, their diangers, 
their difficulties, their deliverances, and tlieir preser- 
vation,; so that ^^none of them shall perish, nor shall 
** any pluck them out of His hand." Of all these, 
the supremacy which the Scriptures thus attribute to 
Christ implies a perfect intuition, a systematical 
DEPAHDENt:£ upou him, and a perpetual agbkoof in 
their management. Can these exist, without the 
properties of wisdom and power in a degree which 

" John X. 16. 
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autpassesi all thakfoitr reason tan possiblj Mciibe to 
mnf creature?! In the view of these relations to the 
labours and success of the. Christian ministry^ our 
Lord afterwards said, ** All power is ^ven unto me 
in heayen and upon earth : go^ make diseiples .of all 
nations t— and behold, I ani with you ialways, even 
*' to the end of the world." Of this passage a ikiore 
detailed consideration has already been given. 

Upon the Unitarian hypotheses, our Lordy however 
great and good» the wisest and most virtuous of men, 
and .however richly, endowed with the sup^natural 
gift of inspiration, was still 9l feUow-servatni with other 
faithful and' inspired p^sons. He must have had the 
same wants, trials, and difficulties; and have both 
needed and intensely desired the same supports which 
were necessary for them. Yet we find a mavked and 
even astonishing difference in his own. condueli> and 
that which he enjoined upon them. Hen^erddimed 
indulgence for weaknesses and oversights; he never 
pbt himself upon a par with his di«ci{>ks, in theicir- 
cumstance that, though differing in rank, they were 
servants in common of the one Supreme Lord ;> he 
never sought their condolence and moral aid; never 
did he, penetrated with a sense of the unutterable 
weight which lay upon him, entreatr his friendd to 
'^ strive together in their prayers to God for him,'* 
that his efforts might be successful, for the benefit of 
the'Woiid; he did not put himself into a sin^ilarity of 
position with them, by joining with them in common 
supplications, to ^^his Father and their Father, his 
'' God and their God/' His whole conduct mani- 
fested that he stood in a relation to God, essentially 
different from that which belonged to them : and that 
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couduot appearS'iiiospable'of b«ig>aecDiintodf tfbtydfdt 
cottld'havebeep^rer ^oper fiwlhim 4o say^ivith the 
minifiterilLg aBg»^ ^* I aipithy fe}loitn-derTHat^iMid<o( 
^' tbj brethren the praph^tsi^' ' > 'H *- i^ 

i ^Tbase thoughls have bebn suggested »te in^ luf^ari 
eciteeinecl hrotiier in the iimnvBtrj, the Rev. Johii 
Medfivay^, ickf Melbourne in Cfimbridgeehire^'^and^ ei^ it 
would he iWE^iQst^&t ibe-io-appropi&tte hiB ieBtthdeate 
iisithcmt ' aeUiKMledgmmt^ I think it- no moretthaa a 
plain duly, to insert etxtraets • from' his owK'ketterg; 
traiting that he. vdil net diaipprovie of mj^^i^of doing 
Tritbout ! hafving. adred his permission ; foi< trutk* <and 
r^asfiniiiigare a-comnMm property -for 411 'meii.^^ < ' • 

. UJ* : Beaton and Scripture teach thait to p&rdan .sin, 
ini ftke {Hi^oper and complete sense, is' an act to wMch 
no being is competent besides the Supreme Mord 
Gov:em0r<)^:tlie universe. Forgiveness :iinplibfa a 
chiAige in tbe order «nd relaticms of some part* of tine 
a«QWnt;abler9iForid» \viih respect to the B^k^- to iwhom 
hi ia- weoipiMblei^ rwJko alone can^ and assHTedh^ ^^M, 
il.judget.theiworid in.r%>iteou9ne8s.*' This implied 
change is >$ucfa. as like ^imiiiiil cannot m&ke cm his 
Q}^' aocQiAit^ and : n<r other can innke for hitnv< except 
^h^iB^ingifphOipcesid^ over the judicial avrangemtots 
of the moral universe; and this Being can ifae^no 
Q^Mr tbaiV'^^AheGqd of judgment, bjr whom actions 
'^/^I^ti92;eigiied, and^to wbosn belongeih vengeiajiee .and 
** recompense." It implies a removal of the Divine 
displeasure itself, and of that tremendous ^en^e and 
conviction id ike Divine displeasure which justice 
requires' to be produced in the consciousne^ of the 
offender ; and it further implies a reinstatement in the 

" See Note [A], at the end of this Gapitule. 
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ap{xrolutti(My>of<tSlhe>ii^Uttoui^ Lord^ tvfao loveth r^ht« 
^^itoiifinessi'^ It »» tbei^efoiie, an article in' the inspired 
teiimeratiiHi ^ tke • j>0culiiu- prefog'atives'of j£i9dVAH, 
that ** He pardoneth iniquity) tnoiB^rdstiovi^ and ein/^ 
• Bitft ifrds mcbtded) that!je^8 '^sakitto^tbd pordijtic 
'< inan, ' ' Sbn^ I take - courage^ ' tkf sin&< ' aite forgiven. 
^ t]ie0)}(andi»heh«4d9 sbme jof the aofibei^seiid in them- 
*'S Beivm^ WJijf do&t he^ tluis* speak blai^hemies f Who 
'^ caaal fekgjfre stna Jbiit i Gt)d aiooia ? . But i Jesus; hntrmr^ 
^^' ifitg' 4ihetri thoughte^ said. Why do /je 'think r evil in 
^^ yourt hearts F l?or<wkich ie the easier/ to -ss^^^T^y 
^^ismsiErefbi^lyen ; ocito sayi Ariise'aiul'vralki?* 'But, 
** that ye mayiknotrtheA the Soai ofman^ tnponiearth^ 
H^hath ^ . ttight <to< ^orgdre fiins, (be' sadtb 'to < the- ^ara« 
^f Jjttic) 'Arise^r take -up thy. 4pouciii '«nd-^go<i to thy 

; Threei diffsneBt interpretatiooB > hainibi been ^Mit upoii 
tUe tondii^t and words <£ bur ^lioand'bn't^ McaiiMi. ' 

• I; It is TOnJAtained that he ^^d^nbtiasfiutheti^Mm- 
self «th^ ;actaal nght to gtr^i a Jliidiciatci£kigiTenes8 of 
dny |3ut intehded only.to^«2^d(ar6lto•'lthe^'perelbn^'wk^m 
be* saw to be penitent^ thafa his tAAs^wet^ifotgWen^hf 
Qod< ' in tbe sameniainiier as Cfhrist gtaure t6 iiis aportles 
antiKority t^ ^*vemlt $ina»'M«, Toitl»« intek^pretttf^nit 
may jlistly be objected : . i-'ii^nic h w.j,. .5. ; 

• t<(l.) That-thid sense of thel expfdssitiinf 'would ^^e 
fumisbed'jio colour for ^tiae chiiiige^ df^'blbs^hetny, 

" Matt. ix. 2 — 7. Markii. 3 — IS. See another instance in 

>^"^'MpttiXTlii<18i iMm OEx; 2S;< '^ ite ftd^^ t<»i'i«ktiitilit€^-^ 
^Ht ^od ba4,inyestaii hiija ^iri^h a pqw^r.pf 4^erQlng,1)h6'VQal qba.- 
rasters ojf men, and consequently of pronpifncing wjiejther they "vr^r.e 
entitled to tlie Divine forgiveness or not." Dr, Priestley^ s I^otes on 
Scripture, Yoh ill, "pstgel^iO^ ^ 
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^hioh the Jews so promptly adyanoed. Xhat'ohcii^e 
unquestiouably suppoaed that Jesus was iinwUng the 
Diyine prerog^ivec and Us own reply aoeeptod-the 
sense of a proper forgiveness of sin, thus aidmitiing 
the construction of his adversaries to . be* the Ittr^nd 
just meaning of his words* . mi 

(2.) Whether we take the remitting ^ of sins prfflii- 
cated of the apostles^ ia a declarative ov a metaphorical 
sense, it is manifest i that lifi was underrtood b^ them- 
selves in a manner essentially diffni^ent from .that in 
which they attributed to Jesus Christ the blessiogi of 
forgiveness. In no part of their discourses or writings 
do they profess to forgive sins. They never employed 
language approaching to that of our Lord on this 
occasion. They always taught that, '^ by faith in HOf, 
" we receive the remission of sins," that ** in him we 
have redemption through his blood, even the for- 
giveness of sins," and that " by the grace of our 
** Lord Jesus Christ we are saved." ^^ But, with 
respect to themselves and their office, they advancied 
no higher claims than that they were messengers and 
ambassadors of Christ, announcing the pardon of 
human guilt and all the blessings of eternal life, as his 
gift. A very observable instance occurs of the declar 
rative remission of offences, upon the proofs of peni- 
tence in the offender ; as a branch of the ecclesiastical 
discipline enjoined in the New Testament. The 
apostle Paul directs the church at Corinth " to grant 
*^ forgiveness, and restore to consolation ;" and he 
adds his own approval and ratification of their act, on 
the ground of his apostolic commission : but he is 
especially careful to mark that he does this with an 

'• Acts xxvi. 18 ; xv. 11. Eph. i. 7. 
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Illicit i^e^erence to CnkiST' bb the Possessor of the 
MOhorify- and 'effMeiMy to foi^ve. ^^ To whoqi ye 
*^ ghnnt this forgiveness, I aW : for whatevter feirgiv^- 
^^n^ss i grant, I grant it for your sake^ in the pre- 
'^ sefneb of Christ/' ^^ In another passage, the apostle 
enjoins the mutual forgiveness of Christians towards 
^aoh other, from this express motive, ** even 'as Christ 

♦* HATH ORAKT£D'FOROrV£NBSS tO yOU.*' ** 

2. It is affirmed by Unitarian writers, that our 
Lord's words were framed to conform with a Jewish 
opinion, that not only was sin the immediate cause of 
bodily disorders and human sufferings in general, but 
that each disease and calamity was the specific punish- 
ment of some particular crime ; and that, therefore, 
Jesus meant no more than if he had said, ** May thy 
disorder be removed T*^^ Upon this opinion I re- 
mark: 

'* 2 Cor. ii. 7, 10. Though the word here is xaplffaerdai and not 
(ifiivatf the sense is the same, hut with an emphatical reference to 
the free and gracious bestowxnent of the h^essing. See- Col* ii. 13. 

'El' npoerwir^ '^piffTOv, " in the presence of Christ, before Christ ; 

or Christ heing the inspector and approver of the transaction, as 

Theodoret understands the expression. Luther and others tratiskte 

it, in the person^ i. e. in the place and stead of Christ. The.semse is 

nearly the same, in either version." Sender in loo. '* With a jreli- 

gious regard to Christ, having the mind directed to him, as the ever 

present and ohservant Lord of the church, and seriously considering 

what will be agreeable to his will." Rosenmiiller, and so De "Wette, 

and Nahbe, a very judicious interpreter. Wetstein, Michaelis, Seller, 

Van Ess, and Scholz, accord with the common interpretation \ in the 
name and place of Christ. Schleusner considers it as a solemn 

attestation, of the nature of an oath, calfing Christ to Witness : 

'' Christum testor, per Christum juro." Billroth (who died in the 

prime of life, March, 1836,) urges the same view as that of.Theo^^ret^ 

as what best suits the connexion. 

»» Col. iii. 13. ' ' 

" Dr, Priestley, ubi supra. Cahnlnq. p. 32^. 
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. (IS) Tiwi genefidtprhioiple, that ^aiS thei^iotidpM 
afidjmfVf>w9^ of mepare tthe ^(SSe^ii of tWdkifol «tate' 
ini^ 'W}mh we ' liai/ie : fiilen^: is* by no> m^aiifii >td''b0 
r epireseAled as ji Je wiefe ^]|irgudice^ dr to ' ibe ^ajM&etf ^ - 
w]Ahr(i»>]|liempt.ri'Notlun|^''can- be* irfwe<' ceMaln^ ont 
every' . grcmnd > of : xailkmal*! eoasidilrattoli) <thati ^thbt 
phy^eal.' e-vil icould i BQt.'.hanFBi^taiden'tplade^ «turiddr (the 
goveromeot of •lafimteiRighteDasneflB, 'Wilesli ds Ami» 
judiciqX'eff^t^ein agatSBKfGod. - ' j^. • 

>,(2*) ^dm&ttiiig oifip Lord to hare.aUiided'>to tbii 
prin^ji^.. which i9inot JmprohabletliHmigh fne^ciinnoi' 
regard it as proved, it by no means follows^ /thfffc|tibe* 
Q^pnessioa^ i" )Thj sioaioFe forgiveo'diee/''FW symkhj- 
Tm9^,^th\ihe oth^y^^Mi^ thy diseape^beredbdi?^.!^' 
On the contrary, it is much more consonantiwitb i^aM 
soi^AB|}<prfObability^;to> suppose thflit 'Jesid.diMd^eA a 
ri^fef ^Q<)€t it<» movdl offeitoe, • as the aoiiial* oauafc, Dulder 
tb^A.Divvai^ adipioifitratioB, of this ifldividual'd dis6*eflsi' 
199 miilad!)r»< It may be reasfimaUy coii<te]9r«d4iktkt*^ul' 
Lordytwho.i^ knairi ' i^that • was ih man/^fsatvtfae^midd 
ofithts afllict(6d porsoiv to Jbe ov^rwhdmed wftk cbib- 
punction and penitential sorrow, on acooiKnti ^f *his 
o^smrfiiiifttl leonditnAib 'Ondtthot^he iatended, ^tbepeftire, 
fifsti ,li4>> speak the < words of healing' mercy >< to « the 
wtouuded spirit^ and then, > as the inferior blessing^ to 
re^ito soujijdttei»:totlKihdples6{b«>dy. •<' nihM| . < 

^iiSki)- SfteTOpispnoainidenee^ exdndHig tbei{)iB8d^«8 
under dispute, that the expression used by ony Lord, 
or its c^gpate tier^, ** th^ fojrgi\feness of sinp,'* aW^s 
e\BK employed by a New Testament writer to denote 
any other thian a- propi^r remission of the pditl^'^nd 
pen^ties due to moral transgression. On the con- 
trary, all the passages in which it occurs^ appear to 
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refi«r6f^i9):ii8 tkeiv .< neof!fi9ai7i 'qonstruetiotir/l £Ven 
iaTOl3feeia£4ke ifety plates iiaderTdispute, ^ die cofineKkm 
inckst^yckrwl}!! proves' that , a ! tobral* forg'iveness is tke 
cBilyrofiluipg <intendedc for iegas' siid, -^^'HettAns^ 
**\wlmh\B/tetmmj^ are forgiyeivibp^she loveiAi muoln ; 
'^.ibtit h^ito whomilittleiB fdsgivtti^ Idveth* IHtle/'^ ' 

ri(AS)A If suoih.' :w^ f the meoningf > \o{ tour Lord's ' wc>rd^, 
andr i£ H «thus -coincided' with- toutr^nt- opiiuon, th^ 
design must have bean ^srufficiemtly^ -intelltgflik) and 
tbete.iYoulddiaTe esdsted istilli lesir ground thfetn upon 
the < I tformer < uukerpretalion, • iof the - acSeusation ' of 
bldsphetny-./v .■" i ^ .: .. • ' .'» • •• * " i ■■ 

/Tk09e ^appecMT'decnvve reasons for the re^dttofi lOf 
eacb<if>tbeikiteFpreiiitio(iiB pi*^osed« Th^r<d rtoHAns 
ontpi akiothisrt • ^ ..-.-••. -v,' .'•". -..k u^ 

-; &>iI:h»l'Je8Ud. Christ spake under llie boti^cioiisneiss/ 
aiulbjr the authority, of a superior naJbirre*^ whieb^ £rohi 
the*<^Gtatr tenor of Scripture as to the^vight amd/pdwcft^ 
ofubestrixmiig this partiottlttr» bliesGdngy I coulxi- bei U6 
crthen thiol that of "^ Jehorah^ Jehcrraht Godi tnkiei* 
ful and giiftoioiisi who fottgivieldK 'iniquity -afid* ttAh^ 
gressiom •and sin/' -» '- .' ^'i' -J ' ••■ nvirnnnj 
<^nb8 contlusion is atrea^thenediibjidiedesi^ating' 
expresiioni ' ^^the Soa'of niantupionHtertb}^}''which''ld^ 
the fd«v -position of the chuises^iahdhBdemsr' intended^ 
to point out our Lord's hi|aiibkdt cdnditiiny'stft distlfiw' 
gwhed'frcdn his preeadstenA'Cttate, and'^ooi^his si^^e- 

^* See Matt. vi. 12, 14 ; xii. 31, 32. Mark iii. 28 : iv. 12 ; xi. 
2^, ^6. fjiike xH. 10.' Jam^s f. 15 ; whfere' die disease and' thfe 

siBtavt- dfearly diltinguifthed/ 1 J<)hb i.v9 V ii-'^ ^-^ ^ 
r^i^v .A/4«prM?^) /♦ .thft fcngivejiess . of , l}>e , wps^" . J^titt.- qwtli^ 8fi^ 
Luke i. 77. ' ^cfs ii. 38 ; v. 31 ; x,.43.; xiii. 38 ; xxyi. .18f,,Ejb. 
i. Y.* Ifeb. ix. 22; X. 18. 
» Imke v$i. 47. ' 
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qiient glory. " The Son of naan,- upon* esurtV that is^ 
the Messiah in his assumed state and his Teiled gktrj, 
is not less Divine in the exercises of* his power and 
grace^ than under the brightest manifestation of his 
eternal attributes. 

In the sequel of the narrative we read, ^^ The mid- 
'^ titudes, beholding [thie^} were amazed, and gave 
^* glory to God, who had giyen such power []or 
** authority 3 to men/' This &ct does not, I hnmbly 
think, preclude our reasonings upon the whcKle rar- 
eumstance. It expresses the feeling of the bystanders. 
It cannot be supposed that they knew any thing ci 
Jesus, beyond the visible appearance ; or that they at 
all recognised him as the Messiah. Their astorash- 
ment, therefore, was well^ounded ; and, in the more 
matured state of the go^el dispensation, it would 
havd been met by the declaration, that peace was 
made between the righteous government of God and 
the sinful race of man, by the Messiah, as Lord of all, 
and through the blood of his crosd ; that the etemid 
Ufe, which he had power 'and authority to give,^included 
deliverance from sin and the remission of its penalties; 
and that, while this prerogative was, by the vAse 
decree and covenant of 'the Divine Father, conferred 
upon the Mediator, his capacity to receive and his 
competency to exercise it arose from his being the 
SSkxa of the Fatb^ in truth and love, to whosA the 
ascrif^n would rightfully be made, ^* Unto Him who 
*^ hath loved us and washed us from our sms in* his 
**own Uood, be the glory ami the' power.'* ^ . i 

IV» It is the constant dedaifation of the Chiistiaoi 
Scriptures, that thd resurrection of the Lord Jesus 

^ Acts X. 36. John x. 28. Col. i. 20, 21. 2 John iv. Rev. i. 5. 
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frotui'the^deadnwas cheated by '^the glory of the 
^^ 'F4ithieri'M)y ^* the exoeed&ng graataess of bi» mighty 
^* tpower t'^God raiadd him fmm.-the. deai/d" But we 
find t. Christ: attributing thb same work to nms^hv. 
Destroy this temple, and in three days I wiU raise 
.it again.' — He spake concerning -^e temple of his 
^^'bod^/'?' TheCalmlnqiurer contends that» because 
'^ the resiirrclotion o( Jesus is uniformly ascribed in 
th^ sabiied writings to God — therefore our Lord's 
expreBsion is to be understood figuratively ; noti^uU 
h^'tupouid'T^iB himseM, but that he would be raised by 
God^*'** To this remark we reply, first, that it giveB 
the cbnAradiotion direct. to our Lord's own words, 
vibich affirm that he would raise himself; ^Eyad next, 
tluLti wb do not admit any force in the argument 
einployed ; for the belief, that the Divine Nature of 
the Son raised from the state of death the human body 
which he had assumed, is not dn any opposition with 
l9ie truth that God did so raise him. Those who hold 
the former hold also the latter, and they regard them 
as two modes of expression of the same fact. They 
conceive , that all acts of the Divine .perfections, con- 
sidered in themselves and as dirtinguished from the 
economical arrangement of the method of redemp- 
tion, are properly predicable of the Dltine Nature 
absolutely } or respectively and equally of the Father, 
or the Son, or the Holy Spirit. Thus, from the same 
premiseB as the Inquirer's, they draw the contrary 
oonclusion, and believe that ^^what things the Father 
^^ doeth, the same doeth the Son in like ^manner ;'' and 
that HE *^ and the Father areONfi'' in nature^ perfec- 
tions, and divine operations. 

«^ John ii. 19, 21. *• Page 173. 
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' ** On this account the Father loveth me, that I lay 
down my life, yet so that I may take it again. No 
one forceth it from me, but I lay it down of myself; 
^' I have power to lay it down, and I have pow^r to 
^ take it again. This commission I haire received 
«• from my Father."** 

It is immaterial whether e^ovala here be rendered 
power or authority : for the authority to do an act 
implies a sufficient ability, either inherent or com^ 
municated, in the agent, for the performance of it*'^ 
It is also obvious that the commission or command- 
ment of the Father refers, not only to the resuming of 
life, but to the whole transaction, the laying down and 
the receiving again : and this is a repetition of the 
fundamental doctrine of Christianity, that ^' all thin^ 
*' are of the Father, and through '' the Son; — ^that 
God so loved the world, that he gave his Only-^ 
begotten Son — and sent him into the world, that 
the world through him might be saved.'' '^ 






■• John X. 17, 18. The reason for adhering to the Common Ver- 
sion, in rendering Xa/Sccv differently in the two parts of the para- 
graph, will appear from the remarks. — " Hoc Iva non est rfXcKoV 

sed, ut saepe, cjqfSarccoF.'' Grotius. 'EtroXii, commwMOfi, as the 

word sometimes signifies ; answering, says Rosenmiiller^ to the 
Grerman Aufira/g. Michaelis renders it Vorschrifty prescription or . 
rule of conduct. Seiler, Stolz, Van Ess, and Scholz have Auftrag, 
commission. 

' ^ See p. 211 of this volume. Schleusner puts this passage undec 
his second signification of the word : '* LibertM agendi^ qose et 
T«atinis poteMUu dicitur." Grrotius gives the preference to potentia, 
Michaelis, Seiler, Stolz, Van Ess, and De Wette, have Machi, power^ 
inherent might. Scholz has FoUmacht, authorization. Seiler oh- 
aemSf that *' Jesus here describes the dignity of his person — that he 

is Lord of his own life : ^the Lord over life and death!" Gr. Bibl, 

Erb. Buck ; N. T, vol. iii. 225. ' 

•• 1 Cor. viii. 6. John iii. 16, 17. 
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Tke.paniffjBt point ^f^ our Lord*s ailment is the 
spomtarmty of the act which he per£(Mrins in obedience 
to the Pathers wilU and for whidi the Father loves 
him. .This spontaneity cannot but imply ai&ii^ / and 
both are appUed^by the. terms of the passive, equally 
to the two parts of the entire transaotion* If our 
Lords laying down .his humaa life-was Ai^/Hm. act ; it 
is impossiUe,. without the most uniair and arbitrary 
resistahce tQ .the meaning of words and the scope of 
argum^ent) npt to admit that the resumption of that 
life was 1m own act likewise. 

Mr, B». supposed that a different oonstruotion is 
made out from the use of the verbs {tvm'kafim, i^ovalatt 
Xo^eiiv) which he considered as signifying a merely 
passive reception ; as if our Lord had said^ ^ I bav& 
authority to.' lay down my life» and I have tiie same 
authority to receive it, when it shall be again given to 
me. by nay. Heavenly Father/ 

But was not this sacrificing sense to system ;. and 
one part of a system to the exigencies of another 
part? — Mr. B. held that consciousness, and eveii 
intellectual existence, ceases with animal life. What 
idea then can we form oi authority, ia a passive and 
unconscious mass of matter, to receive an act of Om^ 
nipotence? Authority can reside only where there 
is intelligence and volition. If his principles of inter- 
pretation were just, we might say that the univeKe 
had authority to be created ; and that the bodies of 
all mankind, after the processes of dissolution and 
decomposition have gone on for ages, will have autho- 
rity to be raised from the dead I 

He also says, ** The word is by no means neces- 
sarily taken in an active sense)'' and he quotes 

VOL. II. X 
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Schleusner most paitiallj, omitting much that would 
hare discouutenanoed his interpretation. The truth 
ifl^ and ScUeusner s whole article is in perfect accord- 
ance with it, that the word properlj signifies such 
takwff or laykfi^ hold of^ as implies active power in 
the suhject : and that instances in which it denotes a 
merely passive reception helong to the remoter and 
less proper applications.^^ Such expressions as the 
following are exemplifications of the native meaning 
of the word : '^ We have taken nothing : he took the 
*' seed : she took the leaven : he took the loaves : to 
*' take thy coat : they who take the sword : he who 
^' taketh not his cross : that no one take thy crown : 
*' receive him not into your house :''" and many such 
phraises, familiar to every one who is but moderately 
skiDed in the language, either generally or according 
to the Hellenistic usage. 

The Inquirer appears, however, to incline most 
to a wayward notion of Grotius, that the passage does 
not refer at all to the death and resurrection of Jesus 
Christ, but to his frequently exposing his life to dan- 
ger from the fury of his enemies, and his miraculously 
preserving himself. Of tins gloss it seems quite suffi-^ 
cient to say, that it is plainly confrited by the scope 
and design of the passage ; which so evidently is the 
salvation of mankind, both Jews and Gentiles, by 
Christ's 'Maying down his life for them/* That 
(xrotius proposed such an interpretation, is one out of 
many proofe of that learned, but sometimes light and 



S9 



E. g. Aaft^veiv or \a/3ciy a^^v, — \n^*-^-v^f'yn^^f — aiiit^ 
to begin, to forget, to be reminded, to be ashamed. 

"• Lukey. 5. Matt. xiii. 31, 39; xir. 19; v. 40; xxri. 52; 
X. 3S. R«T. iii. 11. 2 Jokn 10. 
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inconsiderate^ writer's injudicious propensity to desert 
an old path for some noYclty of his own, especially if 
that noyelty appeared m an an^ti-eyangelical garb% 
The cruel usage which he received from the dominant 
party in his natire country, and his unagieasured 
hatred of Calvinism,, together with a politic suppleness 
which seems to have deeply infected his character^ 
betrayed him into the semblance of homage to almost 
every thing, whether Popish or Socinian, which 
opposed the great principles of the Reformation. Bivt 
o& his dying bed, we have reason to believe that lua 
best feelings revived and he fled to the glorious hope 
of the gospel.^ 

'* Thi)s< great nan^ when sufSering under fiseble hesltiti and greafi 
aBixiety of mind, was shipwrecked, on the eoast of Pomerania ; then* 
travelled, in most rainy weather, and in a wretched open car> nearly 
200 English miles, to Rostock. There he betook himself to a poor 
puHic-honse, and sent for a physician, who conceived some hope* 
firom rest and restoratives ; but the next day he-aaw the tide of his 
patient's life £ast eWag. In the evening the Lutheran pastor, John* 
Quistorp, wafr sent fbr ; who, on hearing the name, exclaimed, 
What ! Are you the great Gr otitis ? "I found him " (writea 
Quistorp,) '* almost at the last agony. Upon my sayings how it 
would delight me to see him restored to health, and ta enjoy th& 
pleasure of hi» conversation: he replied. If God so please, — I 
exhorted to a suitable preparation for deaths the confession of sin,, 
and the necessity of repentance ; and alluded to the publican's, 
prayer for divine mercy. He rejoined, / am that publican. I pro- 
ceeded to speak of Christ as the Only Saviour : he uttered. In Christ 
alone is all my hope. I sc^mnly recited the German prayer begin- 
ning" [&c. see below.] " He joined his hands, and followed me in 
a low voice. Afterwards I asked if he understood me ; he replied^ 
YeSy well, I went on to recite passages of Scripture usually deemed 
suitable for the dying. He said, / Tiear your voice, but I can 
scarcely understand the words. He never spoke again; and in a. 
short timiB breathed his last, at midnight:" — Aug. 18, 1645; 
62 years old. Prcestamtium Viror, Epistolce ; p. 828. Amst. Henr. 
Wetstein, 1684. 

X 2 
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For the reasons which have been proposed, the only 
fair and just interpretation of this passage appears to 
me, to be that which attributes to the Lord the Mes- 
siah, an inherent power of relinquishing and resuming 
lit pleasure his human life ; a power which, of plain 
necessity, includes the existence in him of a superior 
nature, and that nature not less than divine. 

V. " If ye lored me, ye would rejoice that I go to 
^* the Father ; for my Father is greater than I.'* ^* 
This reason for joy seems to be a kind of truism, upon 
the supposition that the speaker was merely a frail 
ai^d peccable mortal. That any human being should, 
in any circumstances, gravely allege that the Deity is 
his superior, would be difficult to reconcile with the 
ideas of wisdom, or modesty, or any becoming sen- 
timent : still less could we suppose such an assertion 
to come from the best and wisest of teachers, and the 

The German clergyman appears to have wanted judgment, and to 
have talked too much : but the mere facts are deeply affecting. 
How many of Hugo Grotius's persecutors died in all outward com- 
fort f— But— 

The Prayer, or rather Hymn, to which Quistorp refers, is one of 
Paul Eber*s Hymns, (the friend of Luther, and who died in 1569,) 
and in some of the old Hymn Books in which Germany is happily 
rich, it is entitled, Composed for his Children. It may be found in 
many of the recent as well as the ancient Collections used in the dif- 
ferent Protestant States. It begins, 

Herr Jesu Christ, tvahr Mensch und Gott! 
Der du littst Marter, Angst, und Spott ; 
and it proceeds to implore blessings in the last conflict, from him 
whom it acknowledges as God-man, the Redeemer from sin, the 
Saviour, and the Judge. The sentiments are very impressive, and 
the manner mellifiuous and simple ; the character of many of those 
Hymns of the 16th century, as it is of much of our English poetry 
of the age of Elizabeth. I cannot attempt any imitation of it in 
verse, and a prose rendering would be an affront. 

'* John xiv. 28. 
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most exemplary of all mankind for meekness of temper 
and propriety of judgment. This expression of our 
Lord evidently has its ground of propriety in the fact, 
that to him belonged some properties or attributes of so 
eminent a kind, and which placed him in such a relation 
to the Deity, that it was no superfluous thing for him 
to say, " My Father is greater than I/* Now he had 
just before said, ** He that hath seen me hath seen the 
" Father : — ^believest thou not that I am in the Father 
** and the Father in me ?'"* Yes, he who had iuade 
such an astonishing claim, stood before his disciples in 
circumstances which they had soon to perceive were 
of the most humiliating and distressing character ; and 
how could these extremes be reconciled ? — What 
could be so properly the reconciling sentiment as the 
grand fact, the basis of all the hope and happiness of 
man, that he stood in the middle place between a 
guilty world and the Majesty of heaven ; " the one 
** Mediator between God and men, a man, Christ 
** Jesus/**' The disciples were about to see him 
thrown into the deepest agonies of sujffering. Yet 
those sufferings were the necessary path to his exal- 
tation ; he was, in his capacity of " Captain,'' Leader, 
Obtainer and Author, ** of salvation, to be made 
** perfect through sufferings/' The termination of 
those sufferings was to be in his exaltation ^^ above all 
" heavens, that he might fill all things/' Had his 
disciples rightly understood these things, had they 
" loved '* their Master with more of a spiritual and 
elevated affection, they would have exulted in the 

^ John xiv. 9, 10. 

" The absence of the article appears to justify this rendering, 
according to Lachmann's punctuation* 
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prospect of iiis departure to a state in which be could 
neyer be again assailed hj pain, soiraWs ^und deatii : 
in this happy issue .ail the followers of Chrirt have an 
interest : their salvation is bound up in his triumphaat 
mediatorship : and the guarantee oi iku& result lies in 
the supremacy of ihe Divine Father as ihe Head of 
the mediatorial covenamt. The sendment is the same 
that was afterwards expressed, when our Lord said, 
I ascend to my Father and your Father, my God 
and your God.'* The mediatorial exaltation of 
Jesus Christ is every where in the New Testament 
attributed to the Father ; as, for example, when it is 
said, after a description of his humiliation, "Wfeere- 
" fore God hath highly exalted him, and hath given 
** him a name which is above every name.***® 

VI. The Lord Jesus uniformly represented himself 
as performing all his acts for the instruction and sal- 
Tation of men, in the most perfect subserviency to the 
will of his Father and dependence upon him: and 
this fact he stated, in a variety of expression and on 
different occasions, so as to manifest an anxiety to 
impress it deeply on his followers. "I have not 
spoken of myself : but the Father who sent me, he 
gave me commission, what I should speak, and what 
I should teach. — The word which ye hear is not 
mine, but the Father's who sent me. — My doctrine 
" is not mine, but his who sent me. — I do nothing 
** from myself, but as my Father hath instructed me, 
« I say these things.— That which I have seen with 
my Father, I say. — I can do nothing from myself: 
as I am instructed I judge.-^The words which I say 
*^ to you, I say not from myself: and the Father wbo 

" PMl. ii. 10. 
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^^ abideth in me, he doeth the works."'* In these and 
similar passages, our Lord declares that, in his plans, 
his will, his pursuits, in the whole of his conduct as 
the Messiah, there was nothing in any kind or respect 
separate^ independent, or insulated from the authority 
and purpose of the Father ; but that every thing, of 
doctrine or action, already performed or hereafter to 
be done, has been and will ever be in the most exact 
conformity to the commission which he had received 
from God: so that his own words and acts were, 
in a sense, absorbed in the will and authority of 
Him concerning whom he says^ ** My Father is greater 
« than V"^ 

Yet these declarations of functionary subordination 
are combined with others which bring to light such 
characters as Itppear inconsistent with any idea of a 
total and essential disparity. This association of cha- 
racters of supremacy with characters of subordination, 
has been before considered.^^ We add a passage 
which connects both : — 

'* I am the way, and the truth, and the life. No one 
** Cometh to the Father, but through me. If ye had 
•• known me, ye would also have known my Father : 
" and from this time ye know him, and have beheld 
•* him. Philip saith to him. Lord, show us the Father ; 
'* and that will complete our wishes. Jesus saith to 
*' him. So long a time am I among you, and dost thoU 
•* not understand me, O Philip 1 He who beholdeth 

'^ John xii. 49. AdKeiy is used in the sense of teaching oraUy^ 
(see Schleueneri Lex, signif. 8,) and this rendering is peculiarly proper 

when it is joined with another verb of speaMng. xiv. 24 ; vii. 16 ; 

viii. 28, 38 ; v. SO ; sdv. 10. 

*• John xiv. 28. " See pp. 69—81, of Mi Vdlume. 
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^^ ine» beholdeth the Father : how then sayest thou, 
** Show us the Father? Believest thou not that I am 
:^* in the Father, and the Father is in me ? The words 
** which I say to you, I say not from myself; and the 
^^ Father who abideth in me, he doeth the works. 
^* Believe me, that I am in the Father, and the Father 
** in me : but if not, believe me on account of the 
^* works themselves. Verily, verily, I say to you, he 
," who believeth on me, the works which I do, he 
** also shall do ; and greater than these shall he do; 
** because I go to my Father ; and whatsoever ye «hall 
'^ ask in my name, that I will do ; that the Father 
" may be glorified in the Son."*'—" He [the Spirit of 
" truth 3 wUl glorify me ; for he will take of that 
** which is mine and will declare it to you. All 
" things which the Father hath are mine : for this 
*^ reason I said. He will take of that which is mine, 
" and will declare it to you."*^ 

In these words of our Lord, several important par- 
ticulars are to be observed. 

^ 1. He lays it down, or assumes it as known, that 
the highest dignity and happiness of man consists in a 
Jioly communion with God. This he represents by 
the sensible ideas of approaching to the Father, having 
with him a social intimacy, and seeing him. Suck 
were established expressions in the Hebraized idiom, 
to denote clear and convincing JmowUdge^ especially 
when united with high intellecttml enjoyment. 

2. Of such intercourse with the source of all good- 
ness and happiness, Jesus represents Himself to be 
the only medium : yet not a passive and merely 
instrumental medium, but a living, designing, efficient 

^» John xiv. 6—14. *» John xvi. 14, 15i. 
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«Agpent ; ** the Way, the Truth, and the Life ;** not 
only the medium, but the Mediator; not only the 
path, but the Guide ; not only the announcer of holy 
And immortal life, but the Giver of that blessing by 
bringing men to reconciliation and moral union with 
its Heavenly Fountain. 

3. He proceeds to represent that the knoudedge of 
HIMSELF, which had already been in part commu- 
nicated to his disciples, and should shortly be so more 
fully, was in effect the very knowkdge of the Father of 
-which he had been speaking : '^ He who hath seen me, 
" hath seen the Father.** Our Lord could not intend 
natural vision : for, in that sense, ** no man hath seen 
" or can see the King eternal, immortal, invisible ;'* 
and many had enjoyed an ocular, frequent, and inti- 
mate sight of Jesus Christ, who remained totally 
insensible to his glory and the glory of God in him. 
He must, therefore, hq,ve meant such a mental per- 
ception of his moral excellency and worth as would 
lead to correspondent affections towards him : and his 
words imply that those affections exercised towards 
himself were, as really and hy the very act, exercised 
towards God. Thus our Lord hears testimony to the 
same truth which was afterwards expressed by his 
inspired servant, as ** the enlightening of the know- 
^* ledge of the glory of God in the person of Jesus 
** Christ,** who is " the refulgence of his glory, and 
** the exact impression of his manner of existence.** ** 

4. He then asserts the same fact in another form, 
a form which he had used on preceding occasions, and 
which was peculiarly striking and sublime — a nmtual 

** 2 Cor. iv. 6. Heb, i. 3. See the remarks on these passages 
in the ensuing volume. 
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inhahUaiion of the Father and the Son : *' I am in 
** the Father) and the Father is in me.** The reader 
is requested to turn to the observations made in a 
former Section on the meaning and application of this 
phrase.^ The reference, in the present instance, evi- 
dently is to that in Christ which was an exhibition erf 
the Father, and an exhibition so perfect^ that ^' he who 
'^ had seen him, had seen the Father.** But our Lord 
does not stop at this point : he goes on to apply the 
idea to his works of power, and appeals to those 
works as a demonstration of this union and mutual 
inhabitation. Thus the oneness assumed is shown to 
be both that of moral excellencies and that of ef&cient 
operation: in each respect, whosoever had seen or 
known the Son had so seen or known the Father ; 
the doctrine taught, the miracles performed, the spiri- 
tual excellence and glory displayed, by the Son, are 
identically those of the Father : they are the doctrines, 
the works, the glory, of God. In a word ; the per- 
fections of the Father are the perfections of the 
Son. 

5. Hence light is cast upon our Lord*s expressions 
before adduced : ** I speak not from myself ; my doc- 
" trine is not mine ; I do nothing from myself :** as 
if he had said, ^' I do not proceed upon any authority 
or power distinct from that of my Father : my plans 
and actions are ^inseparable from his: my doctrine 
and works and glory are his, and his are mine : the 
union between the Father and the Son is intimate, 
perfect, and incapable of dissolution : I and the Father 
are one, in mind and counsel, and in efficiency of 
operation.** — It seems a reasonable inference, from 

" Pages 89—97 of this volume. 
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such a singular and perfect oneness of attrUmte&t that 
there is a oneness also of nature in the Father and 
the Son. 

6. With tihese declarations the Saviour connects 
language which seems to put himself on a level with 
his disciples, or even on an inferior degree; but a 
closer examination will correct this surmise. ** He 
•* who belie veth on me shall do the works which I do 
« — and greater." It cannot be questioned that the 
designation, ** he who believeth on me,** must be 
taken in a very limited sense ; as referring only to 
that confidence in the power of Christ with which his 
apostles, and some others of his immediate followers, 
were endowed, and by which they wrought miracles 
in his name. The equality, or superiority, of the 
miracles wrought by the apostles and their coadjutors, 
cannot refer to their number or to their kind; for, 
probably in the former respect, and beyond all doubt 
in the latter, the miracles of the Lord Jesus were far 
transcendent. The reference must have been to the 
effects produced by the ministry and miracles of the 
inspired teachers of Christianity, in the extensive 
conversion of men to truth and holiness ; eflfects which 
fer exceeded the actual and present success of bur 
Lord's own ministry. Now be it observed what our 
Lord assigns as the causCj which would insure those 
wondrous effects. It is His own power, exercised in 
bis glorified state : ** Because I go to my Father ; and 
" whatsoever ye shall ask in my name, that I will 
** DO : that the Father may be glorified in the Son.'* 
Thus it proves, in the issue, that He who had with- 
held, and as it were confined, the manifestations of his 
power and glory, with regard to the success of his 
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own labours, was the Cause and Author of those more 
splendid effects which followed the gospel in the hands 
of powerless and sinful men. At the same time, all 
this honour and majesty is laid at the feet of the Eter- 
nal Father, " of whom and to whom are all things." 
The Father is glorified in the Son. 

7. In reference to luis glory j Jesus further declares 
the equal possession and honour of both the Father 
and the Son. " The Spirit of truth shall glorify me ; 
'^ He shall take of that which is mine and shall declare 
" it unto you ; all things that the Father hath are 
" MINE." Universal terms must be understood ac- 
cording to the nature of the things spoken of. The 
" all things," therefore, here mentioned, must be those 
objects which, on being made known to intelligent 
and virtuous minds, will excite the emotions which 
the Scriptures imply in the frequent phrase, giving 
glory to God. The Holy Spirit glorifies Christ by 
the manifestation of that in the person, character, and 
work of Christ which is, in a moral sense, lovely and 
worthy of being honoured by holy beings. What is 
THAT in the All-perfect God, which is thus excellent 
and honourable ? — It is his whole moral greatness, 
the sum of his wise and holy, righteous and benignant 
attributes, what the Scriptures call his great name. 
This it is which makes him the infinitely worthy 
Object of admiration, love, and all possible homage : 
— «nd of this, our Blessed Lord says, " All things 
" which the Father hath are mine." 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO CAPITULE VIII. 

Note [A], page 296. 

" The manner in which the Saviour called his disciples is alto- 
gether peculiar : it was not done by persuasion ; not by unfolding 
to them his plans ; not by making them parties to his designs ; all 
this is evident, not only from their mistakes, but also from the frank- 
ness with which their mistakes are made known. 

*^ The disciples were called in a manner the most sudden and 
unexpected ; and their instant and unhesitating compliance with the 
call, is one of the singularities of the New Dispensation. That they 
should obey such a call, and obey so promptly, is a wonder of won- 
ders, if their Master possessed only human power and influence. 

** The manner in which the Saviour employed his disciples is 
equally singular. They were never used as helps ; were never even 
consulted, as though their advice was likely to be of service ; never 
afforded the least aid in what might be termed cases of emergency 
and difficulty. They moved and acted solely as directed and 
empowered by their Master. On a few occasions, indeed, as when 
two of their number wished to call down fire from heaven, and when 
Peter jsmote tlie servant of the high priest, we see the exertion of 
an authority independent of their Master : yet here it is most evident^ 
that when they acted without Him, they acted wrong. In the deve- 
lopement, the progress, and the completion of the great plan, Christ 
was the sole mover. His disciples were witnesses, learners, agents ; 
but not designers, not even coadjutors. They were never treated, 
never spoken to or of, as though they had any thing approaching to 
a parity of power and of influence with their Master. Yet they were 
in every case as fully disposed, as completely qualified to obey Christ 
subsequent to their being called by him, as they were prompt in 
yielding to his call in the first instance. 



*' When the former Dispensation was introduced, Moses alone was 
not competent to the work : nay, he avowed reluctance as well as 
incompetency. Aaron was appointed to assist him; but Jehovah 
himself, not Moses, made the appointment: see Exod. iv. 10 — 16; 
vii. 19, 20. And it is equally interesting to notice, that when 
Joshua wais to take the place of Moses, the appointment was from 
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the Lord ; an appointment preceded, as in the former ease, bj a 
confession of incompetency on the part of Moses : see Nmnb. xxvii. 
15—23. 

" I will not intrude upon your time by any remarks on the contrast 
between the modes adopted in introducing the two Dispensations. 
Yet, I may be allowed to say, that as God's accredited messengers 
held office immediately from himself under the Jewish economy; 
we may fairly conclude that his accredited messengers under the 
New Testament, held their office from God ' manifest in the flesh/" 



** Some time ago, in a conversation with a gentleman on the subject 
of social prayer, my arguments in fevour of the duty were naet by a 
declaration to this effect, that Christ, who is our example, always 
appears to have prayed a)one. As my friend has a leaning ta Sod- 
nianism, I at once felt and urged the £act which he menticmed, as aa 
incidental evidence, of no feeble kind, of the divinity of the Saviour. 
Finding that he was not prepared to oppose the inference, I have 
been induced to examine the four gospels with a parlseuiar reference 
to the subject ; and the result of that examinatiott is satisfactory in 
the highest degree. 

** There are two classes of texts to be noticed : — the first, ineludes 
those in which Christ gives directions to his dnciples on the duty of 
prayer ; the second, those which relate to his own practice. Under 
the first, we may place Matt. vi. 5 — 15 ; vii. 7 — 12 ; ix. 38 ; xviii. 
19, 20. Mark xi. 24—26 ; xiii. 33. Luke xvin. 1—14. Now, in 
all these instances the phraseology confines in the strictest manner 
the directions to the disciples : there is not the least approach, to 
llanguage which would in this duty phtce the servant on an eqvafity 
with the Master. The pedtions which he commanded th«m t<^ us» 
are in several cases utterly inapprc^riate to himself. Indeed, if we 
attempt to include him, in either the confessions or the supplicatienfl» 
which the holiest of men are often constrained te utter, we sbaSl dd» 
the greatest violence to the Ismguage of Scripture, as well as to e«F. 
general impressions of his character. 

*^ The second class of passages includes those which relate to the 
way in which the Lord Jesus was himself accustomed to discharge the 
duty of prayer. Of these there are many ; as Mark i. 35. Matt, 
xiv. 22, 23 ; and see the whole account of the agony in the garden, 
Matt. xxvi. 36 — 46. In all the pass^es of this class, it will a^gipeax 
strikingly evident that Christ prayed alone ; the disciples were not 
suffered to unite with him in the exercise. Indeed, this &et could 
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not have been more fully brought out, had the evangelists written 
with a special reference to it. 

" There are three texts — Luke iii. 21 ; ix. 29. John xii. 28 ; — in 
which Christ offered up short petitions in the presence of other persons; 
but in each case he was answered by a yoiee from heaven : as though, 
for an important purpose, he had made a distinct appeal to heaven, 
which was followed by the appropriate response. The only passages 
which seem to oppose the principle stated in this letter are Luke 
ix.l8, and xi. 1. The latter can scarcely be called an exception to the 
rule : and when, in the former, it is said, * his disciples were with 
* him,' it may admit of question, whether they were with him in a 
sense which would invalidate the assertion, that ' he was alone 
' praying.' It was not unusual for the Master to withdraw to a 
little distance from his disciples, in order that he might pray alone. 
It is further worthy of serious attention, that not a single instance is 
to be found in which Christ either commanded or entreated his dis- 
ciples to pray /or him. He never threw himself in the least degree 
upon their sympathy.^ 

" But the principle stated here is rendered much more prominent, 
if we examine such passages as these : Rom. xv. 30. 2 Cor. i. 11. 
Eph. vi. 18, 19. Col. iv. 2, 3. 1 Thesj/. v. 25. 2 Thess. iii. 1. 
Heb. xiii. 18. Nor can the difference between Christ and his 
apostles in this respect be accounted for by asserting his inspiration, 
since this is predicable of Paul as well as of his Master. The diffi- 
culty rests excluttvely on that system which maintainB the mere 
humanity of the Son of Grod, And until it can be proved that we 
are on an equality with Christ, his refraining from social prayer can- 
not be a pattern for us." 

* " Matt xxvi. 38 — 40, cannot be said to contradict this position. The watching 
might either be to prevent surprise, or that the three disciples n»ight be witnesses 
of the scene which then took place. And whatever was it« object, it is evident 
that the disciples did not accomplish it" 
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Capitule IX^ 



SUMMARY OF THE EVIDENCE COLLECTED IN THIBF CHAPTEE^. 



In the survey which we have taken of the doctrineis 
which Jesus, in his personal ministry, taught concern- 
ing himself, either directly or in a remote and implied 
manner; or which, though proceeding from others, 
he admitted and acquiesced in; we have found the 
following particulars. 

He was described by the voice of inspiration . as 
being the Son of God, the Son of the Most High ; in 
reference to his miraculous birth, and to his royal 
dignity and power, as the Sovereign of a new, spiri- 
tual, heavenly, and everlasting dispensation.^ He 
admitted, on the charge of his enemies, that be was 
the Son of God, in a sense which the highest judicial 
authorities of his country considered to be a blasphe- 
mous arrogating of attributes which were not compa- 
tible with the rank of a human being»^ He declared 
that a perfect knowledge of his person was possessed 
by God his Father only, that he himself had the same 
perfect and exclusive knowledge of the Father, that 
this knowledge was reciprocal and equal, and that it 
was above the powers of human comprehension.^ 
He affirmed himself to be the Son of God in such a 
sense as included an equality, or rather an identity, 
of power with that of the Father ; the same dominion 

* Capit. I. Sect. I. II. ' Sect. III. » Sect. IV. 
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in the arrangements of providence ; the same supe- 
riority to the laws which were given to regulate the 
seasons of human labour ; and the same right of reli- 
gious homage and obedience/ In like manner he 
asserted that he was the Son of God so as to be One 
with the Father, by a unity of power; which he 
justified and confirmed by . declaring a unity of 
essence, or of nature and distinguishing properties.' 

Our Lord, with a remarkable frequency, styled 
himself the Son of man ; an appellation equivalent 
to that of Messiah, but the least capable of any 
injurious construction. This designation he often 
combined with the assertion of a preexistent and 
heavenly nature : the condescension of which, in 
fbrminga new and interesting relation with mankind, 
is represented by the same expression that is used in 
the Old Testament to denote peculiar acts or mani- 
festations of the Divine personal interposition. To 
this superior nature Jesus appears to refer as a 
Witness to the truth of his doctrines, in accession to 
the testimony of the Almighty Father.^ 

Our Lord further adverted to the pristine condition 
of his superior nature, ss a glory which he had with 
the Father before the existence of the created uni- 
verse ; and which was to be displayed to the contem- 
plation of holy intelligences, in the most exalted 
manner, when the purposes of his humiliation to 
sufferings and death should be accomplished, and 
that assumed state of humiliation should cease. He 
showed that this glory consisted in the manifestation 
of those moral excellencies which form the unrivalled 
perfection of the Divine Nature ; and this mani- 

* Sect. V. * Sect. VI. * Capit. II. Sect. I.— IV. 

VOL. II. Y 
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festation he affirmed of the Father and of himself, 
reciprocallj/ He solemnly ayerred that he had existed 
ages before his human birth, and before the birth of 
Abraham." 

Christ affirmed that a power wais given to him, in 
his mediatorial capacity, which involyes the absolute 
control of the minds, passions, and actions of man- 
kind, and the management of providential agency; 
qualities clearly incongruous with any nature or capa- 
cities merely created : and he declared the exercise of 
this power to be coeval witii the duration of the 
present dispensation of the divine government.* 

He spoke of the holding of religious assemblies, as 
a usage which would be characteristic of his followers, 
and as an act of religious homage to himself: and he 
assured his disciples that, on all such occasions, which 
must of course include all times and places, he would 
be with them, in such a manner as allows of no 
rational interpretation except on the admission of his 
possessing the attributes of omnipresence and the 
exercise of special grace.^^ 

He described himself, with remarkable strength and 
particularity of expression, as the Bang who will 
effect the stupendous miracle of the universal resur- 
rection, and will determine the everlastii^ retribu- 
tions oS all human beings ; works for which infinite 
power, knowledge, wisdom, and righteousness are 
indubitably necessary.^^ 

During the period of his debasement and humilia- 
tion, he accepted of religious homage, and thai of 
such a kind, and under such circumstances, as cannot 

' Sect. V. • Capit. III. » Capit. IV. 

" Capit. V. " Capit. VI. 
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be reconciled with the integrity, humiUty, and piety 
of his character, upon the hypothesis of his ample 
humanity.^^ 

He also assumed an absolute jurisdiction in matters 
of moral obedience ; tiius claiming that authority over 
the hearts and consciences of mankind which can 
belcHig only to the Supreme Lord, and which involves 
both a right and power of taking cognizance of the 
secret sentiments, principles, and feelings of men's 
souk. He represented himself as the Sovereign Head 
of the gospel-dispensation, and was uniformly so con- 
sidered by his apostles ; in relation to whom, he 
conducted himself as one possessed of an immea- 
surable superiority, and as exercising the most 
grsicious condescension. The miraculous establish- 
ment of the gospel-dispensation is attributed to his 
personal and peculiar power, a power to modify and 
control the laws of nature : and, in all its arrange- 
B^nts, offices^ ordinances, diffusion, and success, he is 
constantly declared to be the real and ever-present 
Agent. The exercise of this power manifestly implies 
a universal dominion over the whole course c^ natural 
and moral events ; the causes and occasions of human 
action ; the understandings, passions, and motives of 
men, in eyiery state and of every character ; and an 
efficient determination of what shall be the ksue to all 
the purposes and actions of all mankind. In a perfect 
analogy with these high prerogatives and powers, the 
Lord Jesus ascribed to himself a spontaneous power to 
relinquish his own human life, and to resume it ; and 
the resurrection of his body from the state of deaths is 
expressly imputed to his own will and agency.** 

" Capit, VII. " Capit. VIII. 

y2 
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With all this^ Jesus uniformly maintained his entire 
subordination to the will of God his Father ; that all 
which he performed and suffered, taught and com- 
manded, in the great work of his mission to mankind, 
he did, for no private or separate purpose, but solely 
in pursuance of the appointment, and for the accom- 
plishment of the griacious designs, of Him who sent 
him. Not only did he reject the idea of having any 
detached interests or objects, but he even affirmed 
that he had not a detached existence from the exist- 
ence of the Father. The will and work and glory of 
the Father, are repeatedly stated to have been identi- 
cally the will and work and glory of the Son. It is 
declared that the Father is in the Son, and the Son in 
the Father ; and that He and the Father are One.^^ 

Such is the purport of the testimony which our 
Lord Jesus Christ bore concerning himself. Whether 
these particulars have been fairly deduced from their 
premises, by legitimate criticism and honest interpre- 
tation, has, throughout the preceding disquisitions, 
been carefully submitted to the judgment of the 
learned and intelligent reader: and he is again re- 
quested to exercise that judgment upon this recapi- 
tulation of the results. It has been, also, my honest 
endeavour to present the grounds of the evidence, at 
every step, in a manner so detailed and perspicuous, 
that, I flatter myself, any attentive and serious reader, 
though not possessed of the assistances to bie derived 
from an acquaintance with the original languages of 
Scripture, will find it no difficult task to follow each 
argument, with a clear perception of every thing on 
which its validity can depend. 

" Capit. II. III. VI. VIII, 
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Let me intreat him, then, to meditate anew upon 
the character, both mental and moral, of the Person 
hj whom all these attributives have been avowed as 
his own, or plainly assumed, or more or less indirectly 
implied, or permitted to be ascribed to him by others: 
and let him consider whether it is possible to believe 
the soundness and sobriety of mind of that Person, and 
still more his perfect holiness, humility, and piety, on 
the supposition of his knowing himself to be nothing 
more than a mere human creature, however singularly 
wise and virtuous ; a fallible and peccable man : and 
whether, on the other hand, it is not necessary^ in 
order to support the integrity of his character and the 
truth of his teachings, to believe that he possessed, 
not the nature of man only, but another Nature, 
superior and preexistent, celestial and really Divine. 



CHAP. IV. 



ON THE REAL HUMANITY OF JESUS CHRIST, ITS CHARACTERS AND 

AFFECTIONS. 



Section I. 

THE HUMAN NATURE, WITH ALL ITS INNOCENT PBOPERTIES, 

AFFIRMED OF JESUS CHRIST. 

Jesus Christ really and properly a man. — The progress of his intellectual and 
moral ezcellenoe. — His passions and susceptibilities. — ^His conduct under suf- 
ferings. — His moral qualities. — The causes, means, and extent of his intellectual 
acquirements. — The limitation of his knowledge. — Inquiry into the meaning 
of Mark ziii 32. — ^The perfection of our Lord's moral character yindicated, 
against insinuations; — Investigation of the causes and peculiar nature of the 
Redeemer's sufferings. — I. Desig^ns of those sufferings. — I. To succour the 
human race. — 2. To deliTer from the terror of death ; — not physical disso- 
lution, — ^but spiritual and eternal ruin. — 3. To propitiate for sin. — 4. Sympathy 
with suffering Christians. — 5. The efficiency of salvation. — II. Reasons of 
those sufferings. — III. Their unparalleled kind. — Our Lord's agonies and 
prayers consistent with his moral perfection and his union with the Divine 
Nature. 

A BEING who acts and speaks and is addressed as a 
man, and who exhibits all the properties which dis- 
tinguish man from other beings, must be a real man. 
To such a being, possessing the nature and the essen- 
tial attributes of a man, it is correct to ascribe a 
proper humanity ; even if it should be the fact that, by 
the possession of a different class of properties which 
are known to be the attributes of another nature, this 
other nature should appear to be preternaturally con- 
joined with that being. 
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Therefore, a believer in the proper Deity of the 
Messiah, has no obstruction, on that account, to an 
equal assurance of the Messiah's proper humanitj. 
He regards it as a cafae absolutely of its own kind, 
having* no known analogy to any other &ct or exist- 
ence in the universe, aiid vtrhich is to be judged of 
solely from its own evideiice, competent testimony. 

By himself, by his friends and disciples, by his 
enemies and persecutors, Jesus Christ was spoken of 
as a proper human being. 

His childhood was adorned with filial affections and 
the discharge of filial duty* '^ He went dowii with 
'^ his pai'ents, and was subject to them."^ And on his 
cross he showed the same dutiful tenderness. 

His intellectual powers, like those of other children, 
were progressive: and so was the developement of 
his moral excellencies. ^' The child grew and was 
^' strengthened in spirit, being filled with wisdom ; 
** and the favour of God was upon him : — he advanced 
« in wisdom^ and in stature, and in favour with God 
•* and men.*** 

In his earliest years, he embraced with eagerness 
the means of improvement. " They found him in 

the temple, sitting in the midst of the teachers, both 

listening to them and inquiring of them : and all 
^^ who heard him were astonished at his understanding 
** and his replies.**^ It cannot, with reason, be 
doubted that he availed himself of whatever oppor- 
tunities besides were placed within his reach, in his 
obscure and lowly station. 

He had large experience of human suffering : and 
he was, in the strongest manner, both by insidious art 

* Luke ii. 51. • Luke ii. 40, 52. ' Luke ii. 46, 47. 
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and by violence, solicited to moral eyil : but he v?as 
tempted in vain. His lot was one of severe labour, 
poverty, weariness, hunger and thirst. He affected 
no austerity of mann^-s, nor did he -enjoiof it upon his 
followers. While he mingled in* the oonimoR - soci- 
ability and the innocent festivities of life, he- sustained 
a weight of inward anguish which no mortal could 
know : he was a man of sorrows, and acquainted with 
grief. He experienced disappointment of ^Kpedation, 
the pain of ui^ateful and injurious requital; the 
attachments and the griefs of friendship, sorrow for 
the miseries and still more for the sins of men, a vir- 
tuous indignation at unprincipled and hardened 
impiety, and the most generous pity towards his 
malignant enemies.^ 

He looked forwards to the accumulation of suffer- 
ings which he knew would attend his last hours, with 
feelings on the rack of agony, with a heart *^ exceed- 
'^ ingly sorrowfiil even unto death ;'' but with a meek 
and resigned resolution, a tender and trembling con- 
stancy, unspeakably superior in moral grandeur to the 
stern bravery of the proudest hero. " I have a bap- 
tism to be baptized with : and how am I held in 
anguish till it be accomplished I-l^Now is my soul 
" distressed : and what shall I say ? — Father, save me 
^* from this hour I — But for this cause came I to this 
" hour. — Father, glorify thy name I**^ Through his 
whole life he was devoted to prayer : and when his 

* John iv. 6. Matt. iv. 6; xi. 19. John ii. 1 — 10. Isaiah 
liii. 3. Matt. xxi. 18, 19 ; xi. 20. John xi. 35, 36. Mark iii. 5. 
Matt, xxiii. 37. Luke xix. 41 ; xxiii. 34. 

' Luke xii. 50. 2vWxo/iai, " vehementer angor;'* Schkusn, 
John xii.. 27. 
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awful hour was come, *^ he was in an agonj and 
'^ prayed more earnestly, and his sweat was as drops 
*^ of blood falling* upon the ground."^ He was 
** sorrowful^ and overwhelmed with anguish, and dis- 
*' tressed to the utmost."^ *^ He fell upon his face, 
*^ and prayed, and said» My Father, if it be possible, 
*^ let this cup pass from me t Nevertheless, not as I 
** will but as thou wiliest."^ In his last hours, with a 
bitterness of soul more excruciating than any bodily 
sufferings, he felt as. if deserted by his God and 
Father; whil^ yet he. promised heaven to a penitent 
fellow-sufferer, and died in an act of devotional con- 
fidence, triumphing that his work was finished. 
Thus he died : but he rose i^in, that he might be 
Lord of both the dead and the living ; and he as- 
cended to his Father and our Father, his God and 
our God/ 

This was " the man Christ Jesus ; a man demon- 
*^ strated from God by miracles and prodigies and 
'^ signs which God did by him : — a man ordained by 
'^ God to be the Judge of the living and the dead."^ 

It is delightful to dwell on the character of this 
unrivalled man : not only because in no other, since 
the foundation of the world, has the intellectual and 
moral perfection of our nature been exhibited, but 
because the contemplation of such excellence refreshes 
and elevates the mind, and encourages to the bene- 
ficial effort of imitation. 

' Luke xxii. 44. 

' — XuTTEiadai — eKdafifieiffBai, — dBrifioyeiy. Matt. xxvi. 37. 
Mark xiv. 33. 

* Matt. xxvi. 39. 

• " Aydpumog, 1 Tim. ii. 5. *AyTip\ Acts ii. 22 ; xvii. 31 ; xiii. 38. 
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He '^always did the things which pleased" his 
heavenly Father .^ Loye> zeal, fMiritj, a perfect ac- 
quiescence in the divine will on every ooca»on, and 
the most, exalted .' habits of devotion, had their fiill 
place and exercise in his miad. The nost refined 
generosity, hut without • a&ct^tion or display ; mild- 
ness, lowliness, tenderness, fidelity, candour, a delirate 
respect for the feelings as well as the- rights and 
interests of others* prudence, discriminating sagadty, 
the soundest wisdom, and the noblest fortitude, shone 
from this Sun of righteousness with a lustre that 
never was impaired. 

His intellectual attainments were partly, acquired, 
as we have befoife remarked^ by dili&rehce in the use 
of proper means j but principally by Lt transcendent 
communication of spiritual influences which the Father 
conferred upon him : for " God gave the Spirit, not 
by measure," unto him. f^ On him rested the Spirit 
of the Lord, the Spirit of wisdom and^ undetBtand- 
ing, the Spirit of counsel and m%ht, the iSpirit of 
knowledge and of the fear of the Lord ; and made 
him of quick understanding in the fear of the 
« Lord/' '' 

But, however ^teAsive^ profound, and exact his 
knowledge was. we cannot regard it as unlimited : for 
no iit/inite attribute can be possessed by a finite 
nature. The union of the Divine nature and the 
human, in the person of the Messiah, does not involve 
the communication of omniscience to his human mind, 
any more than of omnipresence, unchangeableness, or 
eternity." All the knowledge which his offices re- 

^^ John iii. 34. Isaiah xi. 2, 3« 

11 it r^lds union, the ancient church affirmed to bc^ made aTpiimag, 
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quired, or to the use of which his commisaion extended, 
he unquestionably enjoyed : but, beyond this sphere, 
there is an indefinite field for the acquisition of new 
knowledgei as well as of higher felicity, even in his 
glorified state. It seems to me a most reasonable 
opinion, that the communication of supernatural know- 
ledge to the' human mind of Jesus Christ, was made 
as circumstances and occasions were seen by Divine 
wisdom to require. Upon this principle, I cannot 

without any change in the person of the Son of God, which the Divine 
Nature is not subject unto; dSiaiplriMfg, with a distinction of natures^ 
but without any division of them by separate subsistence; &fnty\{n-ia^f 
without mixture or coni^ion ; d\iapL(TTUiiy without separation or dis- 
tance ; and ovaiul^dQ, substantially ^ because it was of two substances 
or essences in the same person, in opposition to aU accidental union, 
as * the ftdness of the Godhead dwelt in him bodily.* — Each nature 
doth preserve its own natural, essential properties, entirely unto and 
in itself; without mixture, without composition or confusion, without 
such a real communication of the one unto the other as that the one 
should become the subject of the properties of the other. The Deity 
in the abstract is not made the humanity ; nor, on the contrary [is 
the humanity made the Deity.] The Divine Nature is not made 
temporary, finite, limited, subject to passion [«. e. suffering] or alte- 
ration, by this union ; nor is the human nature rendered immense, 
infinite, omnipotent. Unless this be granted, there will not be two 
natures in Christ, a divine and a human ; nor indeed either of them ; 
but somewhat else, composed of both." Owen on the Glorious 
Mystery of the Person of Christy chap, xviii. 1, 3. " This nature 
of the man Christ Jesus is filled with all the divine graces and per- 
fections whereof a limited created nature is capable. It is not 
deified ; it is not made a god ; it doth not in heaven coalesce into one 
nature with the divine, by a composition of them ; it hath not any 
essential property of the Deity communicated unto it, so as sub- 
jectively to reside in it ; it is not made omniscient, bninipresent, 
omnipotent. But it is exalted in a fulness of all divine perfection, 
ineffably above the glory of angels and men. It is incomprehensibly 
nearer to God than they all : it hath communications from God, in 
glorious light, love, and power» iueffaUy above them aU. But it is 
still a creature." Id. On the Glory of Christ, Part I. ch. vii. p. 3. 
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but regard as rational and satisfactory the common 
interpretation of our Lord's declaration, that he did 
Tuot know the precise time when his prediction of the 
final ruin of the JeHrigh polity would be fulfilled. 
" Concerning that day, or hour, no one knoweth ; 
" neither the angels who are in heaven, nor the Son: 
" but only the Father."" As, in various passages 
which have been before considered, we have found 
predicates affirmed of the Messiah under the title of 
the Son of man, which can belong only to his superior 
nature : can it be deemed extraordinary, if here we 
find that asserted of him as "the Son,** whether we 
understand the appellation to be Son of man or Son 
of God, which can attach only to his dependent and 
limited capacity ? 

This interpretation, however, has been often treated 
by Unitarians with high scorn, as paltry and evasive ; 
and as imputing to tiie Blessed Jesus a " gross and 
criminal equivocation.'*" Against such a charge we 
can i^eply only by declaring that we do not perceive 
it to be applicable, and by appealing to the good sense 
and- argumentative justice of the considerate reader. 

Mr. Emlyn has been lauded for his invention of a 
case, whibh those who have adopted or gone beyond 
his sentiments have thought a happy contrivance for 
the Exposure of this disliked interprietation.^^ But it 

" Mark xiii. 32. » Calm Inq. p. 201. 

>* « With much good sense Mr. Emlyn remarks ' that to suppose 
Christ knows the day of judgment with his diyine nature while he is 
ignorant of it in his human nature, is charging him with an equivo- 
cation similar to that of a person who, conversing with another with 
one eye shut and the other open, and heing asked whether he saw 
him, should answer, that he saw him not ; meaning, with the eye 
that was shut ; though he still saw him well enough with the eye 
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seems a little surprising that so many penetrating men 
and acute reasoners should have been pleased vfith 
this piece of flippancy, and should not have stopped to 
inquire whether tJiere is any justice in the repre- 
sentation. To my apprehension, I must confess, 
there appears an entire want of such analogy as 
would justify the argument. To make it hold» it 
must be supposed that the doctrine of the Deity of 
the Messiah involves a. belief that the properties of 
the Divine Nature are necessarily and of course com- 
municated to the human nature ; a belief which, 
though it has been contended for in the Roman 
Catholic and the Lutheran communions, few in the 
Reformed Churches will, I apprehend, feel themselves 
at all disposed to vindicate. We readily avow that 
we pretend not to know in what mq^nner the Divine 
and human natures, which we attribute to the Messiah, 
are imited in his sacred person. We believe that, in 
this respect especially, ^* his name is Wondbrful ;" 
and that "no one knoweth the Son, .exciept the 
" Father.'' The Scriptures appear to us, on,' the one 
hand, to teach the existence of such a union as pro- 
duces a personal oneness ; and, on the. other^ to 
exclude the notion of transmutation, or confusion, or 
any kind of metamorphosis, of the essential properties 
of either nature with respect to the other. It follows 
that, whatever communication of supernatural quali- 
ties, powers, or enjoyments, was made by the indwell- 
ing Divinity" to " the man Christ Jesus,*' it was 
made in various degrees and on successive occasions, 

that was open. A miserable evasion, which would not save him from 
the reproach of being a liar and a deceiver.' EnUyn's Tracts^ p. 18." 
Calmlnq. p, 201. " Col. ii. 9. 
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as the Divine wisdom judged fit : and tUs necessary 
limitation would apply to ^^ times or seasons which the 
** Father has put in his own powar/'^^ as much as to 
any other conceivable class of objects. 

Where^ then, is the analogy between this repre- 
sentation, and Mr. Emlyn's case o£ a man denying the 
impression of his own senses and the use of his volun- 
tary powers ? 

Another important particular in the human chanu> 
ter of our Lord is his Moral Pbrtection. To this 
fact the Scriptures bear an unequivocal testimony. 
The HOLY offspring shall be called the Son of Grod. 
I do always the things which please him. The 
prince of the world cometh, and in me be bath 
nothing. He was manifested tlmt he might take 
away our rans, and sin is not in him. He did no 
^^ sin, neither was guile found in his mouth. He was 
^* holy, harmless, undefiled, separated from sinners ; 
" the Holy and Righteous.*'^ 

Yet, in defiance of these declarations, 'Dr. Priestley 
ventured to call into question, if not plainly to deny, 
the absolute moral perfection of Jesus ; and he lets 
us into the secret of his motive for this daring, a 
motive worthy of bemg seriously pondered. It was 
no other than that, if this were admitted, the simple 
humanity of Christ could not be maitttained.^^ 

'• Acts i. 7. 

" Luke i. 86. John viii. 29 ; xiv. 30. 1 John iii. 5. 1 Pet. ii. 22. 
Heh. vii. 26. Acts iii. 14. 

" Dr. Priestley contends tiiat Christ could not hai« been ex- 
•empted from all the moral infirmities of human nature ; and on the 
contrary supposition, that is, that Christ was actually sinless, or 
possessed of *' absolute perfection," he goes on to say ; ** If he was 
so perfect, it is impossible not to conclude that^ notwithstanding his 
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Mr. Belsham also has remarked that ^Uhe moral 
character of Christ, through the whole course of his 
public ministry, as recorded by the evangelists, is pure 
and unimpeachable in every particular ;'' and that our 
Lord's conduct was distinguished by ^^ uniform and 
consummate wisdom, propriety, and rectitude/' But 
with these encomiums he thought proper to connect 
a most extraordinary and offensive passage.^^ — Alas I 
What could move him to so gratuitous a display of 
irreligious scepticism ? On what ground of probability 
and justice did he rest his insinuation ? Did he wish 
us to surmise that the private life of Jesus was ^^ less 
pure and unimpeachable" than his public conduct ? 
Or did he choose to show how cheap he held the testi- 
mony of prophets and apostles? Or was this an 
affectation of virtue, so jealous that it was apprehen- 
sive, forsooth, of finding " errors and failings'* in Him 
who is "the Wisdom and the Power of God?" — Or 
was it only the wantonness of unbelief, " blaspheming 
with regard to things of whioh it is ignorant, — sport- 
ing itself with its own deceivings V*^ — 
From whatever perversion of mind or feeling this 
unhappy paragraph flowed, I will borrow the martyr's 
petition, " Lord, lay not this sin to his charge P ** 

appearance ' in the fashion of a man/ he was, in reality, something 
more than man." TheoL Repository y vol. iv» p. 449« 

*• " Whether this perfection of character in public life^ combined 
with the general declarations of his freedom from sin, estabJiish, or 
were intended to establish, the fact, that Jesus through the whole 
course of his private life was completely exempt from all the errors 
and idlings of human nature, is a question of no great inbrinsic 
moment, and concerning which we hay^ no sufficient data ta l^ad to 
a satisfiictory conclusion." Calm Inq, p. 190. 

*" See 2 Pet. ii. 1, 2, 12, (Iv ol^ dyyoovtri pXatr^rifiovvrec,) 13. 

^^ I do not suppress this record of past feeling and prayer» as it 
was twice published before the death of Mr. Belsham. 
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An anonymous Unitarian writer has advanced 
farther, and has endeavoured to fix on the Blessed 
Jesus the charge of, at least, moral fedjlenessj in rela- 
tion to the two remarkable seasons of his extreme 
suffering.*^ 

In this daring attempt, our Lord is not only repre- 
sented as making a mistaken assumption, and uttering 
words without any definite meaning, but is taxed with 
inconsistency and impatience, which is undoubtedly 
a sinful state of mind ; for, though the accuser is 

M " « My God, my God ! Why hast thou forsaken me V Matt. 

xxvii. 46. — Was it quite consistent ^in the mouth of Jesus ? He 

possessed a knowledge of his impending fate, and even declared tliat 
to the fulfilment of his mission such a consummation was mdispen- 
safole ; which therefore could he no indication that his God and 
Father had forsaken him. Whatever inconsistency, however, may 
be imputed to this invocation, it is a slight, and if the expression be 
allowable, a venial one, upon the hypothesis of the simple humanity 
of the sufferer. That he was not unappalled by the sufferings he 
contemplated, is evident from his prayer that, if possible, the cup 
might pass from him. Thoug}i prepared to suffer and to die, it is no 
violent presumption that his actual sufferings might be more acute 
than he had anticipated : and, in a paroxysm of agony, this perhaps 
convulsive expostulation might break from him without any definite 

meaning. He had submitted to all that it behoved him to endure, 

but did not sustain the extrenuty of suffering without the expression 
of such a sense of it as was natural to a simply human being ; and, 
in words neither weighed nor resembling any language that he had 
ever used, or was capable of using, in a state of mental composure. 
There is nothing, therefore, staggering in the inconsistency which 
has been suggested. But another far more important consideration 
is behind : — what will the orthodox say to it ? Will they contend it 
to be possible' that ' God made man,' or that a man in any pro- 
foundly mystical identity with God, could have ejaculated such a 
sentence ? That Jesus, in his blended character, could thus have 
expostulated with himself? That such a preposterous interrogation 
could have passed the lips of a being conscious of the Divinity within 
htm, and that God had neither forsaken, nor could forsake him ?" 
Monthly Repos. August, 1819, p. 475. 
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pleased to allow that it was a slight and venial incon* 
sistencj, it must, from the very term, have needed 
forgiveness from God. 

Fain would I hope that those persons would have 
refrained from taking upon their souls the awful 
responsibility of these charges, had they considered, or 
been disposed to admit, the scripture testimony con- 
cerning the CAUSES and the nature of the Redeemer's 
sufferings. 

" Even the Son of God,** says Mr. Locke, " whilst 
clothed in flesh, was subject to all the frailties and in- 
conveniences of human nature, sin exce^ted.**^' The 
chief passages of the New Testament which refer to 
this subject, are the following : — " God, having sent 
** his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh,** that is, 
of the nature which has fallen into sin.^* — " Since, 

*' Ess. Hum. Und. Book III. ch. ix. sect. 23. 

** Rom. viii. 3. This paraphrase of the concluding words appears 
to me to be no more than the meaning of the Hebraized and 
elliptical expression, "kv ofwiojfjiaTi (rapKog afiaprlag. Grotius's anno- 
tation on the clause is, " That is, that he might be treated as sinners 
[nocentes^ are: Isaiah liii. 12. Mark xv. 28. Phil. ii. 8.'* Koppe 
considers it as an abbreviated form for what would rxm thus at length : 
IP crwfjLari ojjioi^ t^ t^v Xoiirtitv dvOpwirtov afidprwXiav auffxari, ^^ in 
a body like to the body of the rest of men who are sinners." Rosen - 
miiller adopts the same in substance. 'Morus, to whom the German 
critics deservedly pay the highest honour for his erudition, sagacity, 
^d judgment, makes this remark : — " This expression is, I confess, 
somewhat difficult [jpauUo durius'] ; a,nd we should not have under- 
stood it, did we not possess the history of Jesus Christ and other 
passages of the New Testament, which informs us that the Son of 
God was sent, clothed in a human body, and therefore so far like 
the rest of men, having a body such as ours, and which we make 
the instrmnent of sin." Prcelect. in Ep. ad Rom. p. 28. Leipz. 1794. 

Among the figurative acceptations of the term flesh in the New 
Testament, and particularly in • the use of the apostle Paul, these 
are the principal : — Human nature with an especial reference to its 
material constitution^ e. g. 1 Tim. iii. 16. 1 John iv. 2. (Rom. viii. 

VOL. II. Z 
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then, infants are partakers in common [/ce/co^i^c^i^/ce] 
of flesh and blood, he himself also in like manner 
partook of the same, that through means of death 
he might depose him who holdeth the dominion of 
death, that is the devil : and might deliver those 
who in fear of death were, through the whole of 
life, subjects of bondage. For truly it is not the 
angels whom he succour eth, but he succoureth the 
posterity of Abraham. Whence it was necessary 
that he should be made like to his brethren in 
all respects, that he might become a merciful and 
faithful high-priest, in the things which relate to God, 
in order to propitiate for the sins of the people. 
For in that he hath suffered being himself tempted, 
he is able to relieve those who are tempted/'** 
For we have not a high-priest who is incapable of 
sympathizing with our weaknesses, but one who 
has been tempted, in such a manner as we are, in 
all respects except sin.**** *' Who, in the days of 
his own flesh,** i. e. his mortal and suffering nature, 
having offered prayers and supplications, with vehe- 
ment crying and tears, to Him who was able^to 
save him from death, and being delivered from his 
anguish (for indeed though he was the Son, he 
learned, from the sufferings that he endured, what 
was the obedience)** which he had undertaken, 
and being completed,** i. e. having finished his im- 
mense undertaking for the redemption of sinners, 

3. iv T^ trapKit an einer menschennatur : Koppe.) — Human nature 

as frail and mortal ; CJol. i. 22, 1 Cor. xv. 50 ^and, which is 

almost peculiar to St. Paul, Human nature as depraved and sinjul ; 
Rom. vii. 18, &c. Vid. Koppe, Excursus de Sensu vocis ISofMcoc 
inN, T. ad calcem Ep, ad GaL Gotting. 1791. 
" Heb. ii. 14—18. ** Heb. iv. 15. 
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^^ he became to all who obey him the Author of 
** eternal salvation.*'*' 

These passages supply most important information, 
concerning the Objects or Ends of the Redeemer's 
sufferings ; an attention to which may perhaps enable 
us to deduce some precise conclusions concerning 
their Reasons, their peculiar Character, and, as ap- 
parent in the whole train of considerations, their Con* 
sisiency with the doctrine of a superior, impassible^ 
and divine Nature in the constitution of his Person. 

I. The following appear to be clearly stated as the 
designed Ends of the Redeemer s sufferings* 

i. To mccaurf or to bring help and deliverance/* 
to the human rax^e expressly, as distinguished from 
any superior order of creatures* The reason of the 
apostle's specifying only " the posterity of Abraham,'' 
was, in all probability, because he was addressing 
Hebrews, to whom the promises and advent of the 
Messiah primarily belonged ; but the argument plainly 
intends mankind generally. 

ii. To deliver his faithful followers from a state 
which id described as a most painful and terrific 
bondage. It is necessary to ascertain what the sacred 
writer means by the death to which this subjection 
refers. For this purpose, the following considerations 
are proposed to the reader's serious attention. 

1. The most pure and holy Christians are^ no more 
than the rest of mankindi exempted from subjection 

^ Heb. T. 7 — 9. ** ^itraKohiiv is used to signify (rutZtiv in 2 Chron. 
xviii. 31. Ps. xxii. 24. LXX. *Airo for i/f." Rasenm. in lt>c. See 
alfio Schleusner on Ev\d/3cia and ElaaKovut, To hear is fi*equently in 
the Old Testament used to denote the granting of deliverance in 
answer to prayer. 

" See Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

z2 
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to corporal death ; nor from any of the distressing 
and often excruciating circumstances, which frequently 
precede and accompany the awfiil article of dying. 
Neither does the existence and even the powerful 
influence of genuine piety, always, and as a matter of 
necessary consequence, free its possessors from the 
natural and innocent dread of death which is common 
to all animated nature. The different d^frees in 
which this principle operates in particular persons is 
found to depend upon the yarious susceptibility of 
the nervous ^tem, upon education and habits, and 
upon other constitutional and accessory causes ; more 
than on the presence or the absence, the strength or 
the weakness, of the religious principle. The dread 
of dying has been sometimes very conspicuous in per- 
sons who were conscious, on the most just grounds, of 
no distressful apprehensions of what would come after 
death : and many very wicked men have shown, 
through their whole lives, and down to the last 
moment, an astonishing fearlessness and even a strong 
contempt of death. 

2. The death which the apostle speaks of, is by him 
affirmed to be a state which lies under the dcmdtwmy 
force, or power {mpiero^ of the fallen spirit, the 
seducer of men, and the cruel exulter over their 
moral ruin. To this wicked and wretched creature I 
can see no grounds for attributing any dominion, 
power, or agency in the causation of natural death ; 
but, on the contrary, every ground of reason and 
Scripture supports the belief, that the cessation of 
animal life takes place, under the sovereign appoint- 
ment of the Most High, as the immediate and neces- 
sary consequence of certain changes in the mechanism 
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of the body, which cannot but be produced sooner or 
later. It is true that this law of dissolution ** entered 
into the world by sin/' and that ^* the serpent who 
beguiled Eve through his subtlety/' was the success- 
ful tempter to the first human sin : but it by no means 
follows in the reason of the case, nor is the idea sup* 
ported by any doctrine of revelation, that the worst 
enemy of God should thenceforth be invested with 
*^ the dominion of death,'' a prerogative of the most 
mighty interference with the whole natural and moral 
government of Him who is the Blessed and Only 
Potentate, and who " has the keys of death, and of 
** the unseen world."** 

For these reasons, and confirmed also by the scope 
and connexion of the passage, I am induced to think 
that the apostle here applies the term death to the 
state of misery in the world to come ; the privation 
of life in its best sense, a sense often occurring in 
Scripture, that of a holy and happy existence ; a con- 
dition to which the awful term may well be applied 
in *its most aggravated and terrible capacity of sig- 
nification. This acceptation of the word was in use 
among the ancient Jews,'^ and it is exemplified in the 
New Testament." On the admission of this inter- 
pretation, it is easy to perceive the propriety of the 
expression which attributes to the apostate and malig-^ 
nant spirit a dominion over the state of final perdition. 
It plainly imports his insatiable desire of the ruin of 
souls; his hunting for victims ^'as a roaring lion 
" seeking whom he may devour," tempting to sin in 

*• Rev. i. 18. *" See Wetstein, on Rev. ii. 11. 

** John viii. 51 ; xi. 26. Rom. vi. 23. Rev. ii. 11 ; xx. 6, 14; 
xxi. 8. 
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order to drag them down to the eternal death ; his 
preeminence in guilt, and in the misery which grows 
from guilt ; hia superior title to that unutterable and 
everlasting punishment which is ^^ prepared for the 
^' devil and his angels." This view also gives a ra- 
tional conception of the fkar and bondage^ which 
cannot but press upon the minds of those who enter- 
tain serious reflections on the evil and demerit of sin, 
but who have no adequate knowledge of the way of 
pardon and deliverance ; and it furnishes an intel-* 
ligible and most consolatory understanding of this 
great end of the All-gracious Redeemer's sufferings 
and death ; namely, to depose the usurper and deliver 
his despairing captives. 

It may be objected that, in the former part of the 
sentence, our Lord is said to effect this deliverance 
'^ by means of death/' his own proper dyiQg for the 
redemption of men ; and that, therefore^ it is requisite 
to preserve the same sense of the term in the sub- 
sequent clauses. To this I reply : — 

(1.) That it is not unusual in composition, for the 
same word, after it has been introduced in a proper or 
ordinary signification, to be resumed in a more 
extended sense, or in a sense entirely figurative.^^ 

Sut, (2.) that the figurative acceptation is more 
suitable and applicable to this instance of the word 

^' See these instances in our Lord's own discourses, Matt. viii. 22 ; 
X. 39; xxvi. 29. John iv. 13, 14; vi. 27. "Vixit, dum vixit, 
bene." Ter. Hecyra, III. ▼. " Dum viidmus Tivamus." Adag. 
*^ Ist» culpa Brutorum ? Minime illonun quidepi, sed aliorum bru- 
torum, qui se cautos ac sapientes putant ; quibus satis Mt laetari, 
nonnuUis etiam gratulari, nullis permanere." Ciceron. Ep. ad AtU 
Lib. xiv. ep. 14. This figure was called by the technical rheto- 
ricians, Antanaclasis. 
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also. The manifest design of the passage appears to 
me to require, that the deaths which is here stated to 
have been the means of accomplishing the stupendous 
purposes of eternal mercy, should be understood, not 
of the mere physical death of the Lord Jesus, but of 
the whole comprehension of his sufferings for the re- 
demption of the world. The fact of natural death, 
the mere ceasing to live, was the smallest part of 
those sufferings : it was their termination and relief. 
The sorrow which he endured, ineffably transcended 
all corporal agony. It was death in the soul. 
Our moral feelings sin has made slow and torpid : so 
that we can form none but very faint conceptions of 
the load of distress and horror which pressed on that 
soul, whose unsullied innocence and perfection of sen- 
sibility were without an equal in all human nature. 
He suffered all that a perfectly holy man could suffer : 
but the highest intensity of his anguish lay in that 
which was mental. As " the Prince of salvation, he 
" was made perfect through sufferings :*' and the total 
of those sufferings it seems proper to comprehend in 
the death, by which he spoiled the destroyer, and 
delivered the captives. 

3. I would reverentially submit, that the death of 
Christ, considered merely as an instance of dying, 
seems not calculated to answer the purpose here attri- 
buted to it ; that of delivering our minds from the 
fear of death. Many of the children of men, sincere, 
though weak and sinful servants of Jesus, have met 
death, in outward forms more appalling than the 
death of the cross, with triumphant joy. Such deaths 
might be appealed to as examples to take away the 
fear of dying. But the death of our Lord Jesus 
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Christ was not of this kind. It was an example, not 
of a happy state of mind in the approaches of disso- 
lution, but of one mysteriously and awfully the reverse. 
It was, therefore, much more calculated to inspire the 
hearts of guilty mortals with dismay, than, considered 
as an example, to emancipate them from the terrors 
of death. Our Lord's own reasoning would bear a 
most alarming application, to aggravate our fears : 

If they do these things in the green tree, what shall 

take place in the dry ?'* ^ 

For these reasons, I conceive that this part of the 
design laid down in the passages under consideration, 
is evinced to have been a deliverance, not from the 
apprehension of physical death, but from the sad fore- 
bodings of conscience, the condemnation of God's 
righteous tribunal, the inevitable retribution of sin, 
** the second death.'* 

iii. The next of the great Ends stated in these pas- 
sages, is the offering of a sacrifice to propitiate for ike 
sins of men. On this momentous object of the mis- 
sion of Christ, I shall only recite a very few other 
testimonies of the divine word, as a specimen of its 
general doctrine. " Christ hath redeemed us from 
'^ the curse of the law, being made a curse for us. 
" Who himself bore our sins in his own body on the 

cross. He hath suffered for us, the just for the 

unjust. Him hath God set forth, a propitiation, 
" through faith by his blood. He, through the Eternal 
" Spirit, offered himself without spot to God.'*^* Thus 
is it declared, that this great propitiation was to be 
effected hy suffering. This was "the obedience** 

'* Lukexxiii. 31. 

" Gal. iii. 13. 1 Pet. ii. 24 ; iii. 18* Rom. iii. 25. Heb. ix. 14. 
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which Christ learned by the bitter experience of such 
sorrows : and thus was he " completed ** as the AU- 
su£Scient Saviour. 

iv. That he might possess a capacity of sym- 
pathizing with his servants in their afflictions, trials, 
and difficulties ; especially in those mental distresses 
which are peculiar to tenderness of conscience and 
fidelity of obedience, under the innumerable opposi- 
tions and temptations of the present state. In the eye 

of Infinite Wisdom, it was needful that the Saviour of 
men should be one who has the fellow-feeling 
which no being but a fellow-creature could possibly 
have : and therefore it was necessary that he should 
have an actual experience of all the effects of sin that 
could be separated from its actual guilt. ^* God sent 
*' his own Son in the likeness of sinful flesh.'* 

V. That, as the merited reward of his humiliation 
and agonies, his expiatory sacrifice, and his gracious 
sympathies, he might be the Author (A?Tto^,) Cause, 
or Efficient Producer, of eternal salvatixm to all who 
obey him. This immensely comprehensive blessing 
is, in another place, by the same writer, called the 
GREAT SALVATION. — Let the serious mind reflect 
on the nature, malignity, and inveteracy of the evils 
from which it is a deliverance, and on the unutter- 
able felicity to which it is the introduction ; and then 
let him say what must be the greatness of Him who is 
its Cause and Bestower I 

" Thus it is written, and thus it was necessary 
" that the Christ should suffer.'* ^^ 

II. The review of these designs supplies a corre- 
sponding series of moral Reasons why the Saviour of 

'* Luke xxiv. 46. 
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the world should be, and could not but be, ** the man 
'* of sorrows and acquainted with grief; stricken, 
*^ smitten of God^ and afflicted :" and as the result of 
the whole, it appears to the closest attention and the 
best judgment that I am able to exercise, that a pro- 
position is brought out to this effiect : 

That, for the purposes of the Saviour^s great work, 
it was NECESSARY, and by the wise and holy decree of 
the Almighty, it was determined, that he should hare 
no belief or consolation from the fact of his proxi- 
mity to God, or from his consciousness of that fact ; 
and that, in so far as that consideration had place, it 
should not prevent the ftiU tide of misery from over- 
whelming his soul, nor be the means of any alleviation 
of suffering, or any sense of support under it. 

III. From this scripture evidence it is further in- 
ferrible, that the sufferings of our Blessed Lord were 
strictly unparalleled and peculiar^ not in their degree 
only, but in their very nature or kmd. He felt the 
horrors of guilt, though without the slightest tinge of 
its criminality. He sustained the punishment of sin, 
though not the shadow of its defilement had ever 
touched his spotless mind. The most vivid and pierc- 
ing seiise of our apostasy, in all its enormity, malig- 
nity, and contrariety to God, was omnipotently pressed 
into the very heart of a s^isibility incomparable, and 
a holiness the most exalted* that ever dignified a 
dependent nature. '* The Lord laid upon him the 
" iniquities of us all.** * 

'^ " He sufiered in such a maimer as a being perfecUj holy could 
suffer. Though, animated by the joy that was set before him, he 
endured the cross and despised the shame ; yet there appear to have 
been seasons in the hour of his deepest extremity, in which he 
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I am well aware that these statements will by many 
be disposed of in a summary manner, with the easy 
answer of indifference or derision ; but I confidently 
look for a different attention to them^ from those who 
reverence, and ** tremble at, the words of God/* To 
such the appeal is now made, whether, in his exclama* 
tions in the garden and on the cro6s» the Lord Jesus 
was guilty of an " inconsistency," any dereliction of 
character, any moral impropriety, however " venial ;*' 
— whether those bitter outcries were not the innocent 
and holy indications of the reality of his human feel- 
ings, and the extremity of his sufferings ; — whether 
the agitation and agony from which they evidently 
flowed, was the smallest deviation from the purity and 
perfection of his character ? 

endured the entire absence of divine joy and every kind of comfort or 
sensible support. What, but a total eclipse of the sun of consolation, 
could have wrung from him that exceedingly bitter and piercing cry, 
* My God ! pay God ! why haat thou for8ake^ me V — The fire of 
heaven consumed the sacrifice. The tremendous effects of God's 
manifested displeasure against sin he endured, though in him was no 
sin : and these he endured in a manner of which even those unhappy 
spirits who shall drink the fierceness of the wrath of Almighty God, 
wiU never be able to forn^ an adeqi^kte idea ! Thej know not the 
HOLY and EXQUISITE SENSIBILITY which belonged to this immaculate 
sacrifice. That clear sight of the transgressions of his people in all 
their heinousness and atrocity ; and that acute sense of the infinite 
vileness of sin, its baseness, ingratitude, and evil, in every respect, 
which he possessed ;->-must have produced, in himf a feeling of ex- 
treme distress, of a kind and to a degree which no creature, whose 
moral sense is impaired by personal sin, can justly conceive. As 
sueh a feeling would accrue from the purity and ardour of his love 
to God and ^olixu^ss, acting in his perfeetlf^ pecidiar circumstances ; 
90 it would be increi^ed by thQ pity and tenderness which he ever 
felt towards the objects of his redeeming love." Disc, on the Sacri- 
fice of Christ, 1813. pp. 34, 35 ; or in Four Discourses on Sacrifice, 
Atonement, &c. 1827. pp. 46, 47. 
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It was as a man that he suffered : and as a man he 
felt his sufferings, and prayed for their alleviation 
or for deliverance from them* " Save me from this 
'^ hour I If it be possible, let this cup pass from me V* 
The desire of relief sprang from the very necessity of 
human feelings ; feelings which proved him to be not 
an enthusiast, nor a deranged person : and the prayer 
for relief implied that limitation of knowledge which 
is inseparable from the condition of a created nature, 
and which, as has been observed above, belonged 
necessarily to the man Christ Jesus. Yet that this 
natural desire of deliverance from unutterable pain 
made no infringement on the perfection of his creature- 
holiness, is manifest from its being combined with the 
most absolute deference to the will of Godr The 
exclamation on the cross requires in fairness to be 
understood, as connected with the sequel and the 
general design of the Psalm of which it is the com- 
mencement, and which could not but be familiar to 
our Lord's involuntary and instantaneous recollection ; 
a Psalm prophetic of the Messiah's sufferings, and of 
his glory likewise. It is therefore, I conceive, not 
warranted by any just reason, to consider this excla- 
mation as implying " that God had forsaken him, or 
could forsake him," in such a sense as the anonymous 
writer insinuates, as implying an actual abandonment, 
or as inconsistent with the peculiar fact of our Lord's 
personal union with the Deity. The only just con- 
struction, as it appears to me, is that it expresses the 
extinction of all present and sensible comfort, and yet 
a confidence that light would succeed to the dreadful 
darkness. 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTE TO SECT. I. 

Note [A], page 339. 

" When some more recent translators first introduced this version 
of iniXafjLfiavtTai, an outcry of novelty and even of a disposition to 
heterodoxy was raised against them. Yet it is indubitably clear, on 
an examination of the Greek fathers who have written comments on 
this passage," [viz. Chrysostom, to whose homilies on the Epistles 
of Paul, this exquisite scholar, J. Aug. Emesti, affirms that all anti" 
quity has nothing eqtial ; Theodoret, Theophylact and CEcumenius :] 
'* that in this sense alone the expression was understood by the 
whole Greek church ; and that the mode of translating which has 
been generally adopted by our commentators and common-place 
writers, is a modem innovation derived from the Latins, who finding 
in the Vulgate this schoolboy rendering of the Greek verb, blindly 
formed by imitating its composition, assumit, of course applied it to 
the incarnation ; and indeed could do no otherwise, while they de- 
pended on their own Latin version. And this is only one instance 
out of many, in which the same source of error has infected our 
modem versions : it therefore demands the particular observation of 
every one who desires to be a faithfiil interpreter." Emesti Inst. 
Interp. N, T. Part II. Cap. ix. Sect. 46. See also Schleusner, in 
iiriXafil^avofxat, — But it is very remarkable that both these distin- 
guished authors are mistaken in imputing assumit to the Vulgate, 
which has apprehendit : and though the Latin fathers, and Roman 
Catholic writers in general, regard the latter word as synonymous with 
the former, I cannot discover that the reading assumit ever belonged 
to that venerable version. Emesti probably wrote from memory, 
and attributed to the Vulgate what was the impression of some 
modem Latin version ; for Calvin, Beza, and Castellio each adopted 
ctssumere : and Schleusner, without suspicion, followed Emesti. 
' The first divine since the Reformation who pointed out the true 
meaning of £7ri\a/jL(idvetr6aif in this passage, appears to have been 
John Cameron, a native of Scotland, but chiefly known by his inti- 
mate and honourable connexion with the Protestants of France, 
among whom he was successively Professor of Greek, (which language 
he wrote and spoke as if it were his native tongue,) Philosophy, and 
Divinity. He died at Montauban, in 1625, at the age of 46 ; in 
consequence of a personal assault cruelly made upon him by some 
Popish fanatics. His Annotations on the N. T., entitled Myrothe- 
cium Evangelicunij are peculiarly valuable, and they often anticipate 
the remarks of later and more celebrated writers. 
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Section II. 



SCRIPTURAL DESCRIPTIONS OF THE MESSIAH's HUMANITY, INVOLVING 
THE RECOGNITION OF A SUPERIOR NATURE. 



I. Examination of John i. 14. The meaning of yiPOfML — Error of Mf. Cappe 
and Mr. Belsham.— True sense of the passage. — II. On Heb. r. 7. — III. On 
Rom. viii. 3.— IV. On Gal. iv. 4.— V. On 2 Cor. viiL 9.--Tfie Calm Inquirer's 
Interpretation considered. — Signification of irrux^' — Its use by the LXX— 
Construction of the clause. — Mr. Pickboum's canon on the construction of the 
aorist; — examined. — Fischer and Hermann. — Antithesis with ir\ovr€tp. — Au- 
thority of Greek writers. — Opinions of eminent scholars. — ^VI. On Philip. iL 
6 — 8. — Question on the structure of the sentence. — Meaning of opirteYfios'— 
Deficiency of critical materials. — Best to be deduced from the context — Cita- 
tions of early Christian writers. — The phrase Tea ©cy investigated. — In what 
respect it is applied to Christ. — Opinions of Enjedin, Mr. Cappe, and Mr. 
Belsham ; — examined. — " Form of God." — " Form of a servant" — General 
inference from the comparison of the phrases. — Evidence of the Ancient Ver- 
sions, and of early Christian writers. — The "self- emptying" of Christ — Uni- 
tarian interpretation; — examined. — Investigation of the true sense. — ^The 
" servitude " referred to the penal effects of sin. — The " likeness " and " con- 
dition of man," and " obedience unto death." — Recapitulation. 



It is now proper to direct attention to a class of 
passages which speak of the human condition and cir- 
cumstances of the Saviour, in such terms as involve a 
recognition of another nature; and that superior, 
preexistent^ and Divine. 

1. " The Word became flesh.*** The late inge- 
nious Mr. Cappe, of York, and Mr. Belsham, trans- 
late iyevero as if it were the simple substantive verb, 
" The Word was flesh :** and they affirm that the 
most common and usual meaning of ylvofiai is ** to be/* 

^ John i. 14. 
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referring to ver. 6, and Luke xxiv. 19.* To this 
assertion I reply : — 

1 . That the proper sense of ylvofiat^ (or its other 
forms, yiyvofiai, yepofiaij yelvofiaiy) ia to be brought 
into existencej or into a new state or mode of existence. 
It is the passive of the ancient verb y€v(o and yelpa, to 
beffetf bring forthj produce. This radical idea runs 
through all its derivative applications : whatever form 
or mode of existence they refer to, it is always 
with the idea, sometimes remotely, but in general 
obviously, of an extraneous cause producing the 
effect.^ 

2. That not only were these gentlemen mistaken, 
when they asserted that *' the most usual meaning of 
ylvoyjii is to be ;'' but that, correctly speaking, this is 
never the meaning of that word, except when modified, 
as above stated, by the accessory idea of passiveness to 
a previous cause. The instances which they allege 
appear to me insufficient for their purpose : — 

(1.) Verse 6. 'Eyei/ero avQpwnoSy aTrearaKfievo^ irapa 

Qeov' ^^ a man was sent, not was made sent, or became 
sent,*' says Mr. B. But however burlesque may ap- 
pear the renderings which he adduces to reject, it is 
very clear that the leading idea of jipofiaij as distinct 
from elfilj has place here : ^' a man was produced, uhis 
brought forwards, wa^ raised up, as a messenger from 
God." This use of eyevero is similar to the formula 

' Critical Remarks and Dissertation , hy the late Rev. Newcome 
Cappe ; vol. i, p. 86. Iinpr, Vers, in he. Calm. Inq. p. 38. 

^ See Dammii Lex. Horn, et Pind. in ycuj, yito, ydvut^ p. 319. 
Berl. ed. Fischeri Animadv. ad Oramm. Grcec. pars i. spec. iii. 
p. 58. Lennepii Etym. Ling, Grcec. torn. i. p. 209. Godofr. 
Hermann, de Emendanda Ratione Grcecce Gramrn. p. 273. Passow*s 
Gr. Worterb. i. 443. 
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which sometimes occurs, icai eyivero, and it came to 
pass. 

(2.) Luke xxiv. 1 9. " Jesus of Nazareth (ps eyevero 
avrip irpo^Tqsf) who too^Sj not who became a prophet.'* 
But why should not the proper idea of the verb be 
admitted here also : — " who was made a prophet ?" 

It may be difficult to find a neat phrase in modern 
idiom, which will accurately convey the original force 
of the word; and perhaps the simple verb to be may 
sometimes answer better than any other, to avoid 
running into periphrasis : but safe argument can be 
built only on the strict signification of terms. In 
both these instances, the common rendering, was, is 
probably the most eligible ; yet it is unquestionably 
the intention of the writers to express that the subjects 
of the propositions toere brought into the state ex- 
pressed by the respective predicates. 

Schleusner, in his large and excellent article upon 
this word (which furnishes abundant confirmation of 
the remarks above advanced,) has indeed given for 
his eighteenth signification, ^^ I am^ the same as 
uyXj for in different passages the Septuagint uses it 
for the Hebrew njn, as Nehem. vi. 6.** But a refer- 
ence to those passages will prove that they without 
exception fall under the observations which we have 
made.* 

On these grounds, it appears to me that the trans- 
lation, " The Word was flesh,'* is erroneous by being 
defective ; and that any fair translation must express 

• * There are only three instances of rPn, viz. Josh. ix. 12 ; Ruth 
i. 12 ; Dan. ii. 1. Four have njH, Gen. xxvii. 29 ; Nehem. vi. 6 ; 
Job xxxvii. 6 ; Eccl. ii. 22. And there are two p^sages in which 
the LXX. have read ^J?* where the present Hebrew text has the 
interjection "^ 'H, Jer. xxx. 7 ; Micah ii. 1 . 
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this idea, that the word was brought into that state or 
mode of eodstence which is known by the t&tm fleshy 
that is, the human nature. Our language perfectly 
expresses it by the plain form, " The word became 
flesh.''^ 

I conceive, therefore, that we may regard as suf- 
ficiently proved, that the just construction of this 
passage indubitably represents the human existence of 
our Lord as assumed by a preexistent intelligence. 

II. '* The days of his flesh.'*^ This phraseology 
plainly implies that he had <^her days^ another manner 
or state of existence, which might be contrasted with 
his debased and afflicted state on earth. 

III. " God sent his own Son in the likeness of 
" sinful flesh :**' thus paraphrased by Semler ; " That 
which the law could not effect, God hath accom- 
plished in the best manner, by sending his own Son ; 
who, besides his invisible nature, had flesh resembling 
this flesh of ours, which is often overcome by sin."* 

IV. " God sent forth his own Son made [yei/o/^ej/oj/, 
" brought into the state of being] from a woman.*'® 
On this passage, the celebrated critic just quoted has 
this annotation : " God sent forth, that is from him- 

• " Adyoc illefacttis est homo, pertinet eo ut indicet A6yov ilium 
ad humilem conditionem se demisisse." Mori Recitaiiones in 
Joann, p. 9. 

• Heb. V. 7. " Die tage seines miihevoUen lebens auf erden." 
* The days of his life full of sufferings upon earth.* Mori Comm. 
Exeg. Hist, in TheoL Christ, vol. ii. p. 7. 

' Rom. viii. 3. See the Note in page 337 of this volume. 

• '* £am rem Deus feliciter ipse procuravit, misso suo Filio, qui, 
prseter istam invisibilem naturam, simillimam carnem nostras, cui 
peccatum solebat dominari, habuit." Paraphr. et Notce in Ep. ad 
Rom. 1769, p. 91. 

' Gal. iv. 4. 

VOL. II. A A 
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sdfi the Son who was before described as being with 
the Father^ and in the bosom of the Father ; and who 
himself therefore frequently said that he should return 
to the Father ^^it>m whom he came forth. This does 
not involve any necessary idea of a local change; 
though we know. not what precise conceptions the 
men of that age might form. The fact itself is 
abundantly plain, that such expressions as this are 
irreconcilable with the opinion that Christ had no 
existence before he was, as here stated, born of a 
woman.**" 

V. " Ye know the grace of our Lord Jesus Christ, 
" that on account of you he became poor, though he 
" was rich : in order that ye, by his poverty, might be 
« enriched.''" 

Mr. B. expresses contempt for those who infer the 
preexistence of Christ from this text ; while he admits 
that " if the fact were antecedently established, this 
passage might indeed be admitted as a graceful allu- 
sion to it.'*" If, however, his interpretation of the 
terms be just, it would scarcely be warrantable, admit- 
ting the concession, to suppose such allusion ; but, if 
a fair examination should show that the interpreta- 
tion is erroneous, the passage will remain, not as an 
allusion merely, but as a positive and strong implica- 

" " 'E£a7r£^r€iX€v, emisit Deus, scilicit d se^ ilium Filium qui 
antea dicebatur esse apud Pattern, in sinu Patris ; qui ideo sspius 
ipse dicit redeundum jam ipsi esse ad Patrem d quo exiit : John Tui. 
42. Non opus est ut loci quasi mutationem cogitemus, licet 
ignoremus ecquid homines ejus temporis cogitarint. Res ipsa sufficit: 
talibus sententiis reprimi omnes illos qui exsistendi initium repetunt 
ab hac nativitate, tK yvvouKoc» quae hie commemoratur." Paraphr. et 
Not€B in Ep, ad Gal. 1779, p. 337. 

" 2 Cor. viii. 9. " Page 122. ^ 
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tion. The sense according to him is, ^^ that Christ 
was rich, and, at the same time, that he lived in 
poverty ; — rich in miraculous powers, which it was at 
his option to employ for his own benefit ;" — but he 
submitted to the severest privations ; ^* he made no 
use of his miraculous powers for his own advantage.'' 
Undoubtedly this, so far as it goes, is true ; and is 
capable of being applied to the design of the con- 
nexion, as a motive to compassion and liberality : but 
that it is not the entire sensey nor that which was 
specially intended by the apostle, may, I submit, be 
maintained on solid grounds. The reasons produced 
for this interpretation are two. 

1 . " The verb irrfox^vta does not properly signify to 
became poor, but to be poor ;" and Stephens's Thesaurus 
and Constantine's Lexicon are quoted in support of 
the assertion. But the significations given by those 
eminent scholars express the classical use of the word. 
It is unnecessary to say that Homer, Theognis, and 
Aristotle, are not the sources from which to derive 
authority, for the sense of words and phrases in the 
Greek of the New Testament. Stephens has, indeed, 
introduced this text as falling under the general signi- 
fication which he assigns,^^ and which is unquestion- 
ably correct in reference to the pure Greek usage. 
He has closely followed Constantine. But they both 
appear to have overlooked the proper authority for 
understanding the diction of the New Testament; 
namely, the Septuagint and the Apocrypha, compared 
with the Hebrew text. In them this oversight was 

'* " Mendicus sum, mendicus yivo, mendicando vivoi mendico : 

egeo, indigeo : mendicus oberro, mendicans peto." Hen 

Steph. 

A A 2 
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excusable ; as the fact of the Hebraized diction of the 
apostles and evangelists was» in their day, scarcely 
recognised. 

The word is not very common in Greek authors 
after Homer, and in the New Testament it occurs 
only in this place : but we find it several times in the 
Septuagint ; and, in eack instance, if I am not greatly 
mistaken, the signification is» not simply to be pooTy 
nor, as in the classical use, to lead the life of a 
beggar ; but it is to become poor from a previous 
better condition. The passages will speak for them- 
selves. 

" When the children of Israel sowed com, the 

*' Midianites came upon them, and destroyed 

" their produce, and left no sustenance for life 

" in the land of Israel, nor ox nor ass in the folds: 

and Israel (iTrTcu^cvcrc a-^oSpa) became exceed- 



c< 



inglyj90or/' Judges vi. 6. 
" Have you invited us with a view (7rre)xe5crae) to 
" reduce us to poverty T^ lb. xiv. 15. Ed, Aleocandr. 
" The rich have become poor : (irkovaioi kirrw' 
Xevaapy Psalm xxxiii. (xxxiv.) 10. 

We are exceedingly impoverished : {eirr^ifx^vaaftev 
a'<f>oSpa)." Psalm Ixxviii. (Ixxix.) 8. 

Every drunkard and whoremonger (9rTa>;^€i;(ra) 
*• shall come to poverty** Prov. xxiii. 21. 

Fear not, my son, because (€irrwx€v<rafi€v) we 
have become poor.** Tobit iv. 21.^* 
These are the authorities which ought to direct our 

^* Syimnaclius, who made another Greek version of the 0. T. 
about the end of the second century, nsed the word in Pror. xiii. 7. 
*' There are who affect to be poor (im#x<^f*^) ^^^ hsve abundant 
riches." Drum Fragm, Vet, Interp. Gr, p. 1132. 
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interpretation of the word in question ; unless some 
very weighty reason could be shown for taking it out 
of the proper range. But certainly there is no such 
reason. 

The reader will observe the resemblance of the 
language of the text under consideration, (^errrdx^^^ 
irkovtrios wvj) to the third of the passages above 
enumerated. It is not impossible that the passage 
might have suggested the phrase to the apostle's 
mind. 

Thus the whole evidence that applies to the case, 
appears to me most clearly to entitle us to reverse 
Mr. B.'s proposition, and to say that, in the Hellenistic 
and scriptural Greek, this verb invariably denotes 
to become poor from a previous condition of com- 
petency or opulence. In this sense, therefore, 
unless we would disregard one of the most certain 
rules of honest interpretation, we are bound to under- 
stand it in the passage before us : ** our Lord Jesus 
Christ hecamey or was madcy poor." 

2. " The construction requires that the two stales 
should be simultaneous. The aorist expresses a per- 
fect action, in past definite time; which time is 
ascertained by the connexion. Christ hrrtox^^^^ ^^* 
poor. When ? TlXovaios cSv, at the time when he was 
rich:' '' 

To a considerable extent, this rule is true ; but we 
cannot make it a universal canon. Let us try it by 
two or three examples in the writings of the same apo- 
stle. 2t;i/6^a)07ro/i7o-6, he hath made us alive with Christ. 

" Calm, Inq» p. 124. For this grammatical observation Mr. B. 
acknowledged himself indebted to '^ a learned and ingenious friend ;" 
the late Mr. James Pickboum. 
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When ? At the time when^ omas vM^^t ^^ tvere dead in 
trespasses and sins}^ The two states must be simul- 
taneous : the Christian converts were dead in sin, and 
alive through Christ at the same time. So likewise 
must we reason on the recurrence of similar phraseo- 
logy in the Epistle to the Colossians.*' Ka-nyX- 

Xayrffievf we have been reconciled to God. When ? At 
the time when^ exOpol ovreff tue tvere enemies}^ The 
two states are simultaneous : we are enemies to God 
and in a state of reconciliation with him at the same 

time. Such would be the theology, such the sense, 

of this rule, applied after the manner recommended. 

If the aorist ^* expresses a perfect action in past 
definite time," it follows that the translation of 
iirrdyxi^vae is not so properly he lived a life of poverty^ 
which expresses a continued action, and would re- 
quire the imperfect tense ; but that, according to the 
common Greek signification of the word, it is, he 
begged ; or, according to the scriptural acceptation, 
he became poor. 

The same conclusion is supported also by a doctrine 
of the aorists, which is maintained by Fischer and 
Hermann, critics whom all will acknowledge to be 
among the few who have occupied the first rank in 
this department of literature; whether we consider 
the extent and accuracy of their acquaintance with 
Greek authors, or their surprising acuteness in pene- 
trating, and sagacity in explaining, the rationale of 
the language. The former of these authors says, that 
^^ the second aorist denotes a perfect action, in a past 
and continued time, but uncertain and undefined; 
and the first aorist expresses the same affections of 

" Eph. ii. 1,5. " CoL ii. 13. " Rom. v. 10. 
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time, but without the idea of continuity. **^^ The latter 
makes three cases of the aorist : the first, the notation 
of an action completed within some portion of time 
which is not onlj now past, but has been past a certain 
space of time ago, which space of elapsed time is left 
undefined : the second, the intimating of repetition, 
frequency, or habit : the third, the idea of possible or 
probable action.^^ It is only the first of these that can 
apply to the text under consideration ; and according 
to it, kirr^xj^vae^ will admit of being rendered, either 
he became pooTy or he lived a life of poverty : but it 
gives no evidence of the assumed community of time 
with 'rrXovcTLos (ov. 

The Inquirer appears to think that, when the parti- 
ciple wv is used in reference to past time, some adverb 
is requisite to mark the transition to another time : 
as in John ix. 25. " Being Cthat is, having been) 
** blind, now I see : Tvif>\o9 eSi/, apn pKeiron.^* But any 
scholar, in his ordinary Greek reading, may observe 

*• Fischeri Anvmadv, in Gramm. Grcec, Specim. ii. p. 260. 

*• Hermann, de Emend, Ratione Grcec, Gramm, pp. 186 — 189. 
It is remarkable, and it surely is a corroboration of the truth of our 
interpretation, that the same result is given bj another and very dif- 
ferent doctrine on the force of the aorists, promulgated by the sharp- 
sighted and philosophical grammarian, Prof. Buttmann. '* The 1st 

and 2d aorist different forms of the same tenses, and differ not 

in signification. The aorist differs from all [the other past tenses] 

in expressing simply a past action, without any connexion^ in idea 
with present, or any other past, time ; / saw it. The past tense in 
English [i. e. the English and German imperfect] is an aorist : in 
Latiny the perfect is used to express the Grreek aorist. Ex. ILvppoQ 
— oBevwy eyirvxe Kvyi' — By substituting has mety had met, or u^as 
meeting^ for met, the difference between the aorist and the other past 
tenses will be felt, — " Gr, Gramm, p. 236. The very same doc- 
trine, though less amply unfolded, is laid down in Matthuie^s Grammar, 
Mr. Blomfield's Translation ; vol. ii. p. 723, ed. 1829. 
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the frequent instances of this participle occurring in 
the sense of past time without anj adverbial intima- 
tion :** and every schoolboy knows that the present 
participle is also the participle of the imperfect tense. 

A sentence closely resembling that under conside- 
ration, occurs in the former Epistle to the same church : 
" Though I was free from all, I subjected myself as a 
** servant to all." ** Will it be pretended that these 
two states were simultaneous ? The meaning evidently 
is, that the apostle abdicated his liberty, and entered 
into a new and opposite state. 

Some light is also gained to the sense of €7rrc!>x€v<r€ 
from its position with irXovTyairre ; for, if the latter 
express a change of state, a becoming rich from the 
previous condition of spiritual poverty, it is reasonable 
to regard the former as correspondent. It is worthy 
of observation that this is the construction of those 
whose native language was Greek, and who of course 
would have an instantaneous perception of their own 
idioms. Gregory of Nazianzum, evidently alluding to 
this passage, and to Philippians ii. 7, says : " The 
author of riches becomes poor ; for he becomes poor 
[with regard to] my flesh, that I may be enriched 
[with regard to] his Deity. He who is full is emptied ; 
for he is emptied of his own glory for a little time, 
that I may partake of his ftilness.*' " 

In the expository collections of Photius we find the 

** As in Luke xxiii. 12. Acts ix. 39 ; xxiv. 10. John i. 49. 

2 Pet. i. 18. 

** 1 Cor. ix. 19, cXcvBcpoc wv — \lovSMaa. 

" 'O likovTilt^v iTTwxevei* irrwxevei yap r^v c/i^v erapca, iv cyw 
frXovr//<r« r^v avrov Gcorijra' Kai 6 TrX^piyc KevovraC kevovtcu yap rr/c 
eavrov SoJ/jc ct* iiiKpov, tva £ya* r^c ^^keivov /ncraXd/Jui irXi}pw0'c«i>c. 
Opera, ed. Bill. Par. 1630. vol. i. p. 620. 
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following annotation : " He became poor [hj taking] 
our flesh : — ^we are made rich [by receiving] forgive- 
ness of sins, holiness, adoption, and the kingdom of 
heaven.** ^* The comments of Chrysostom show that 
he understood the terms in the same sense. *^ He 
emptied himself of his glory, that ye, not by his riches, 
but by his poverty, might be made rich. If he had 
not been made poor, thou wouldst not have been 
made rich. All these blessings have come to us 
through his poverty ; and what kind of poverty ? His 

'* The candid scholar will admit that, as the chasms in this quota- 
tion, and in that from Gregory, occasioned by the conmion ellipsis 
of icara, must be supplied in any translation, the modes of supplying 
them here adopted are fair and consonant with the design of the 
writers. I copy the entire passage, that it may be read in its con- 
nexion. — ^"ETrrwx^vffE yap r^v iifjieripav adpica. Eira KarehKatrdrj koI 
i(TTavputO% Kal tovto ^i ftfidQ rove avu^/ovc* ori h* fifiug iirTUf\£va£y, 
Ei ovy tKeiyoCf <l>r}(riy, ETrrwxevare did cc, av ohde 'XprifJLaTa di^wg di 
avTOV ; UXovffiOQ &v' Ka6o ktrri Koi voflrai Gfoc, olov aveK^aaroQ^ 
airepivoriTOQf hopaTog, afcardXiyrroc, do^av £\wv airoppriToVy ^wc oVfic- 
XaXf/rov, /ifyoXwovnjv dveUaarov, "lya Vfjiig ry CKdyov imt^dq. 
TrKovriifTriTf Ei yap fxri iKiivoQt (^rjalyf iirrwyevtreyy ovk &y fffUiQ cttXov- 
TYitrafuy. 'ETrXovr^tra/xcv ^e a<l>£<ny &iJLapTiwVf dytciiovvi^v, vioOefriayf 
avrrjy Trjv liatriXEiay Twy ovpavaiy. ** He became poor [by taking] 
our flesh. He was moreover condemned and crucified, and that for 
us unworthy ; since for our sake he became poor. If then, says the 
apostle, he became poor for thy sake, wilt not thou give alms for his 

sake ? Being rich : inasmuch as he is, and is proved to be, God, 

namely the unutterable, whom no created mind can grasp, invisible, 
incomprehensible, possessing the glory which cannot be declared, 

the unspeakable light, the incomparable majesty. That ye, by his 

poverty y may be made rich : for, says the apostle, unless he had be- 
come poor we should not have become rich. But we are made rich 
{by receiving] forgiveness of sins, holiness, adoption, and the king- 
dom of heaven itself." (Ecumen, in Act. et Epist. Verona, 1532, 
p. 542. " Fix your eyes on the Creator and Sovereign of the uni- 
verse, the Only-begotten Son of God, who, for your salvation, went 
into the condition of extreme poverty, (r^v itr\aTriv fiereXriXvBt 
ireyiay,)" Theodoret. in loc. 
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taking flesh, and becoming a man, and suffering what 
he did suffer/'*^ 

Thus then, I humbly conceive, there is a prepon- 
derance of reason for taking ifKoia-tos t^v in reference 
to an antecedent state : ** being rich, for your sake he 
" became poor." 

The Inquirer adduces, as a corroboration of his 
yiews^ that ^^ the most accurate critics and commenta- 
tors translate and expound the words as expressing 
simultaneous and not successive states :'' ^ and he 
refers to Grotius, Schlictingius, and Brennius, as these 
authorities. But the latter two are party writers, and 
Grotius can scarcely be considered as free from a 
similar bias. If, however, authority is to be called 
in, (and undoubtedly, on questions of philological 
difficulty, much respect is due to competent authority,) 
I conceive that the appeal should be made to those 
critics who are distinguished for their purely gram- 
matical investigations, and who treat the text of the 
New Testament precisely as they have done, or would 
do, any Greek classic whom they had undertaken to 
edite and illustrate. Of this description are the fol- 
lowing. 

Semler, than whom no man more prided himself 
upon his latitude of thinking, or more heartily spurned 
the being a follower of venerable names or popular 
doctrines, thus paraphrases and comments upon the 
clause. '^Our Lord Jesus Christ, though possessed 

^ 'Efceivoc ho^av iKivtaatv^ ohy^ %va vfjieig rf vXovrf ahroUf aXXo ij 

wnty)(elq,, irXovr^oijrc. El /xj) tKeivoQ kyivtro ww^og, ovk av kyivov 

<ru -TrXowflTiOc Tavra &iravTa dia r^c VTiax/slac yiyovtv ^fiiy* irolac ; 

Aca Tov vapKa dvaXafieiVf Kai yivierdai &yO(HtnroVf koX rroBeiy &irep 
eirade' Homil, xYii. in 2 Epist. ad Cor, 

*• Page 124. 
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of supreme riches as Lord of all things, jet for you 
Gentiles submitted to that poverty.— The concise 
phrase, being richy respects the doctrines concerning 
the state of Christ before his human existence, and 
with the Father, which the apostle had more largely 
delivered in his personal teachings ; and which he 
thus recalls to the recollection of those whom he 
addresses. The participle ^i; has the same signification 
as vTrapx^v in Phil. ii. 6, and can by no means be ap- 
plied only to the human life of Christ, the relation of 
both fact and time being different. The expression 
he became pooTy likewise answers to that in the passage 
just referred to, he emptied himself; and it denotes 
another condition and state of the person of whom this 
new condition of humanity is aflGirmed/' ^^ 

Morus, a liberal but not extravagant theologian, 
the editor of Xenophon's historical works and of other 
Greek classics, and on whom as an exquisite scholar 
the encomium of Wyttenbach was pronounced ;^® ex- 
plains the words thus : ** Christ being rich, that is, 

" " Cognoscitis illam beneficentiam Domini nostri Jesu Christi, 
quod cum esset rerum omnium dominus ditissimus, tamen propter 
Yos gentes illam paupertatem subiit. — Res eadem describitur ac 
PhU. ii. etiam slmiUime : idem participium, iv fio^ 0£ov vTafix*av, 
Ideas de statu Christi ante yitam humanam, apud Patrein — ^plures 
quaa Paulus sermonibus suis exposuerat, eas hie in animimi revocat : 
yiy^vKtrt^ soil, me vobis exposuisse. Illud (wv, Phil. ii. Wapxwv) 
minime potest, alio rei et temporis ordine, rejici tantum in vitam 

humanam. ^'Ewrwx*^^** ^i^^y*^^^^ kawbr, occupat jam alium ordi- 

nem et statum hujus subjecti, ad quem hie novus ordo humanus 
refertur. Paraphr. et Not. in Ep. ad Cor. Hal. Magd. 1776, vol. ii. 

p. 222. 

'* " Haud minoris in judicando diligentise ac doctrinae, quam 
modestise." Wyttenbachii Jdnot. ad Xenoph. locos iUustres^ p. 391. 
Saxii Onomast. Liter, vol. viii. p. 200. 
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possessed of the highest happiness, was made poor, 
that men might be enriched with blessings." ^ 

Rosenmiiller, the father, after copying at length 
from Morus, but without acknowledgment, adds: 
^* Christ was possessed of the highest happiness before 
his advent and appearance on earth.'' ^ 

Schleusner refers the expression, beinff richy to a 
previous state of perfect happiness ; and he adds, 
" The reference is to the glory which Christ is expli- 
citly declared in the New Testament to have had from 
eternity with God.'* " 

Dr. Gustavus Billroth (who died early in this year, 
1836,) a critic of distinguished learning and sagacity, 
regardless of all theories and parties, and especially 
devoting his talents to the eliciting of the meaning of 
the apostle Paul by a thorough logical sifting of his 
intellectual character and his peculiarities of thought 
and style, gives this paraphrase : *^ Our Lord Jesus 
Christ — ^who, for the sake of men, entered into the 
low state of humanity, though he as the Son of God 
possessed the [divine] glory with God, that men, 
through his depriving himself, might become rich in 
heavenly blessings." ^* 

From all that has been adduced, it appears to me 

^ " Christum divitem factum esse pauperem, ut homines locuple- 
tarentur. — Non potest simpliciter ita verti, sed cum additamento, 
beatitate abundantissimus ; bonis locwpUtati sumus,*^ Dissert, de Dis- 
crindne SensHs et Significationis in Interpretando, p. 30. 

'* " Fuit autem beatitate abundantissimus priusquam in has terras 
adspectabilis venit." In loc. The passage which he has copied from 
Morus is not that cited above. 

'' " Intelligitur autem ibi ^o^a ilia quam Christus ab setemo ha- 
buisse apud Deum diserte in N. T. traditur." In voce irXovaiog. 

'^ Commentar zu d, Br. an d, Corinth. Leipzig, 1833. 
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no more than a reasonable and necessary conclusion, 
that, in this passage, there is a definite recognition of 
a preexistent and glorious state of the Messiah.^^ 

VI. " Let this disposition be in you which was 
even in Christ Jesus, who [though] existing in the 
form of God, did not esteem it an object to be caught 
at to be on a parity with God : but emptied himself, 
taking the form of a servant, becoming in the likeness 
of men : and being found in condition as a man, he 
humbled himself, becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of the cross." " 

It has not been without long, careful, and anxious 
consideration, that I have given the preceding version 
of this important passage. That, in the particulars 
in which it diflFers from the commonly received version, 

'* Michaelis takes a different view of the passage, but which in- 
cludes the principle of the interpretation supported above. 

" Ye know well the favour which our Lord^ Jesus Christy hath con- 
ferred upon us ; that, though he was rich, he became poor for your 
sake, that ye, through his poverty, might become rich. The eternal 
Divine nature is not here the subject of discourse, but Jesus as a man. 
Even in that respect he had the greatest right to be rich, to live in 
the greatest abundance, and to enjoy every comfort. As Son of 
David, he had to expect, pursuant to the promise of God, a splendid 
kingdom, the sovereignty of a noble country, which was at that time 
certainly in its most flourishing and populous condition. Besides, 
something more and loftier was his due, as being not merely a Son 
of David, but the Son of David, the divinely promised Messiah. 
Adding to this, that his human nature was united with the Divine, 
it results that all the treasures and property in the world belonged 
to him. Of all this he divested himself, came poor into the world, 
and lived poor in it ; not indeed actually in the very lowest condi- 
tion, that of a beggar, for in his whole life we find the indications of 
a station not otherwise than honourable ; but yet poor and without 
possessions, sometimes even in peculiar want and necessity. Thus 
was he to obtain for us true and everlasting riches." Ammerkung 
in he, 

** Philippians ii. 5 — 8. 
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and which many excellent writers have preferred, it 
does no more than truly and faithfully represent the 
sense of the original, appears to me established by 
the following considerations. 

i. The first question is, How far^ in the construction 
of the sentence, does that part extend which was 
called by the ancient rhetoricians the protasis ; that 
is, the proposal of the terms or considerations, which 
prepare the way for the rest of the sentence, called 
the apodosiSf and from which it is to flow, as a deduc- 
tion, or application to the matter in hand?*^ The 
common version supposes this point to be at the 
close of the third member, which, therefore, would 
run thus : " who, existing in the form of God and 
esteeming it no usurpation to be as God :" and 
then the apodosis would follow, ** yet emptied him- 
self," &c. But this so far as I can perceive, would 
have required a difference in the words.^* 

On the other hand, I must own that the most 
exact and impartial study of the passage which I 
can exercise, leads me to regard the just construc- 

'^ An apology may seem due for using these technical forms of 
expression ; but they appeared necessary to help the perspicuousness 
of the explication. Perhaps these distinctions, and the denomina- 
tions of them, are too much neglected now, as formerly they were 
too severely observed. A judicious attention to them would greatly 
aid the study of the sacred and other books. The reader who is 
conversant with Baxter's and Gesner's Notes on Horace, must have 
observed the excellent use which they make of these distinctions. A 
similar benefit may be obtained by the same mode of studying the 
Epistles of the apostle Paul : he often leaves the apodosis to be sup- 
plied by the intelligence of his reader. See Fossii Rhet, lib. iii. 
cap. iv. Theoph. Ernesti Lex, TechnoL Grcec. Rhet. Leipzig, 
1795, pp. 36, 297. 

'* Viz. to have stood thus, *0c, fv fioptf^^ 0cow hvap^wvy rat ob\ 
apTrayfjiov fiyriaafjiEvog to etyai T<ra Gc^, cat/rov EKiyuftre, &c. 
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tion as terminating the protasis with the clause, *' ex- 
isting in the form of God ; '' and that the subsequent 
members all belong to the apodosis and point to one 
object, the declaration of our Lord's unspeakable con- 
descension.*' ' 

ii. Another important consideration is the meaning 
of dfyn-a/yfio?. Every one knows that the verb from 
which it is immediately derived, signifies, to seize^ to 
catch atf suddenly to lay hold ofj to take by force ; 
and it is used with respect to the prey of a wild 
animal, the booty captured by a warrior, the instan- 
taneous snatching of a weapon out of the hand of 
another, the prompt imitation of the manners of 
others, and many objects of a similar kind. With 
regard to the noun, the question is, whether it denotes 
the act of seizing^ or the thing seized. According to 
the strict rule of derivation, it might be pleaded that 
it must be the former :** but we are prevented from 
resting in this conclusion by the abundant evidence 

'' A spicilegium of eminent interpreters, who have regarded this 
as the distribution of thought and turn of argument intended by the 
apostle, will be in the Supplementary Note [A], at the end of this 
Section. At the same time, it must be confessed that the common 
construction is still maintained by respectable scholars, among whom 
are my excellent friend Dr. Wardlaw, and the late Mr. Cappe. The 
former has devoted an elaborate Note, or rather Disquisition, to this 
question, which well deserves the attention of the serious inquirer. 
Discourses on the Socinian Controversy^ pp. 547 — 555, fourth ed. 
1828. The latter, a zealous Unitarian, and one who pushed his 
views to a wider extreme than many of his class, has an elaborate 
Dissertation, written with his usual ability, which was not small, in 
vindication of that construction, and to maintain its consistency with 
Unitarian views. Critical Remarks on Scripture^ S^c. Vol. i. 
pp. 232, 269—313. 

'• That verbal nouns derived from the perfect passive, in /hoc 
denote actively^ in /la passively. Thus ^f>3ra^a», ijpirayfjLaij would 
give dp7ray/zoc, the act of seizing^ fipiray/i'a, the object seized. 
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that the best Greek authors either did not know, or 
practically disregarded, this rule of the grammarians.^^ 
The word occurs nowhere besides, in the New: 
Testament, the Septuagint, or the Apocrypha ; nor, 
it is believed, in any Greek classic, except once in 
Plutarch,^® who uses it cu^vefyj to signify a peculiar kind 
of forcible abdvctUmj an infamous action which Strabo, 
in largely describing it as one of the customs of the 
licentious Cretans, calls apirafyrjf rapine,^^ Another in- 
stance, also, the laborious industry of Wetstein has 
discovered among the volumes of the Greek fathers, 
in one of the works of Cyril of Alexandria, who 
flourished in the fifth century ; where it is manifestly 
taken in the passive sense, to denote that which occurs 
unexpectedly and is gladly caught at.^^ Thus the 
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wXixfJ^a. Eustathius in Horn. pp. 1386, 1425 : apud Wakefield 
Silv. Critic. P. iii. p. 112. 

*• De Liberorum Instit. sect. 15. Opera Mor. ed. Wyttenha^hii^ 
vol. i. p. 41. in ed. Tho. Edwards, Cant. 1791, p. 49. The im- 
mensely laborious and voluminous W3rttenbach has only a brief 
annotation on the passage, and does not indulge us with a single 
remark on iLfmayfiog. See his Animadv. in Plutarchi Mor. vol. i. 
P. i. p. 134. 

** Straho ; lib. x. ed. Falconer, pp. 704, 705, torn. ii. 

*^ This author is discoursing on the modest declining of the divine 
messengers (Gen. xix. 2,) to accept of Lot's invitation ; which he 
considers as a trial of the patriarch's sincerity, and as a motive for 
more strongly urging the invitation. He then says, 'O ^j) koI <n/vfic 
6 BUaioc fUi(6vioQ icaT£fiia(ero, koI ohy^ ^pwayfiov r^v ircLpaiTtjaiv wg 
c{ ahpayovg Koi vdapearipag iiroitiro <pp£v6g* " Which the righteous 
man understanding, pressed them the more ; and did not, like a man 
acting from a versatile and insincere mind, make their declining his 
invitation a thing to be caught at." Cyrilli Alex. Opera, vol. i. 
pars ii. p. 25. Par. 1638. 
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only actual authorities that exist are opposed to each 
other : and it would appear impossible for any man now 
to determine, whether the writer who was bom fifteen 
years before the apostle died, but who was a heathen ; 
or the other who was a Christian, but lived almost 
four centuries after ; were the more likely to employ 
the rare word in the exact sense in which the apostle 
himself had used it.*^ We seem, therefore, obliged 
to acquiesce in the doctrine of Eustathius, which might 
also be confirmed by many other examples from 
Greek authors ; and to regard th^ connexion of the 
passage aa our only criterion. 

The construction here adopted is that in which the 
Greek fathers, from the earliest example of a quota- 
tion of this passage to the fourth century and down- 
wards, have generally understood it. Without attri- 
buting to those authors any authority in the decision 
of theological doctrines, or deferring to their opinions 
and arguments in the general interpretation of scrip- 
ture ; it is reasonable to consider them as entitled 
to great regard in mere verbal questions, which refer 
to the signification of the terms and idioms of their 
native language; provided that due judgment be 
exercised, in applying our conclusions to the inter- 
pretation of the New Testament, not to confound 
the genuine Greek with the Hebraized diction of 
the sacred writers. But the phrase before us does 
not fall under the head of that Hebraized diction: 
nothing like it is to be found in the Old Testament 
or the Apocrypha.** 
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See Note [B], at the end of this Section. 
** Grotius, indeed, affirms that "it is a Syriac expression :'* 

VOL. II. B B 
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• 

To adduce numeroiis instances of the manner in 
which the text is cited and applied hj the fathers* 
would be tedious. The reader may find many in 
Wetstein and Lardner, and he may increase the 
number hj the help of the Tables of Texts, in good 
editions of the authors themselves. Two or three 
passages, however, I shall copy ; and they shall be 
the earliest. 

The first occurs in the Epistle of the persecuted 
churches at Vienna and Lyons, to the Christians 
in Asia and Fhrygia, written about the year 177 : 
which all admit to be one of the most interesting 
monuments of Christian antiquity. " To such a 
degree were they the zealous followers and imitators 
of Christ, who, being in the form of God, did not esteem 
it a thing to be caught at to be as God ; that> though 
being in such glory, and having not once or twice, 
but many times, borne the testimony of martyrdom, 
and been taken back again from the wild beasts, and 
having the marks of the fire, and stripes, and wounds, 
on almost every part of their bodies, they did not 
represent themselves as martyrs, nor would on any 
account permit us to address them by that ap^ 
pellation/'*^ 

{AnnoU in loc.) but ho has no ground for the assertioai except the 
occurrence of a similar phrase in a Syriac liturgy, which can scarcely 
be placed higher than the fourth or fifth century, and in which the 
phrase is, at all eyents, much more reasonably to be deduced fircMn 
the passage of the apostie. 

^^ Oi jcai cirl roffouToy ^ijXoirai ical fjufirfral Xpiarov cycvovro, oc ir 
fiopffi^ Gcov tnrap^iayf o&x iLpway/jLoy iiyiiaaro ro tJyai Jtra Qtf' Utrrt 
iv TOULvrri di$^ vTrapxovrec, ica2 o{f\ 6ira{ Ml Sic, aXXa xoXXoictf f^P~ 
rvpiiaavTiSi koI ek dripiofv aiOic dvaKq^ivrt^i Kol to, mavriipia Jtrcu rove 
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Clemens of Alexandria, who flourished at the close 
of the second and the beginning of the third century, 
cites the text thus : *^ To thee the Lord himself will 
speak, who being in the farm of Gody esteemed it not a 
thing to be caught at to be as God ; but the compas-p 
sionate God emptied himselfy longing for the salvation 
of man.** ^ 

Origen, the pupil of Clemens, has this observable 
passage : " I might even venture to say that the good- 
ness of Christ appeared more abundant, and more 
divine, and truly after the image of the Father, when 
he humbled himself becoming obedient unto death, even 
the death of tfie cross, than if he had esteemed it an 
object to be caught at to be as God, and had not chosen 

fiwXuyirag Kol ra rpavfiara Ey^oyTsg irepiKelfxevaf ovt avrol fiaprvpaQ 
kavTOvg dveicfipvrTov, ovre /xi/v iifilv CTrcVpcTrov rovrt^ r^ oyofiari 
Trpotrayopeveiv avrovg, Eusebii. Hist. Ecch lib. v. cap. 2. On this 
passage the learned Dr. Routh, the venerable President of Magdalen 
College, Oxford, (who adorns his extensive learning by a spirit asf 
eminently candid and amiable,) observes, that the writer" or writers 
of this Epistle certainly miderstood the clause which we are consi- 
dering as referring to the humiliation of Christ ; and that this was 
al^o the interpretation of many of the Christian fathers. '* Quo- 
modocunque interpretanda verba sint, ohx dprrayfiov fiyfitraro to klrai 
r^a 9£^, hoc quidem constat, Lugdunenses ex iUis argumentum 
duxisse Tijg raireivoi^poavvriQ Christi. Neque vero hi soli id fecerunt, 
sed et alii multi veteres scriptores ; imo vero id suscipere velim, 
nullum ecclesiasticum auctorem ad Nicsenorum usque tempus adduci 
posse, qui significari to non alienum d se esse arbitratus est verbis 
oir^ dpvayfjLov iiy^traTo, clare atque aperte indicaverit. Haudqua- 
quam tamen id fraudi est firmissimo argimiento contra Humanistas 
quos vocant, ex istis verbis apostoli sumendo." Reliq, Sacr. vol. i. 
p. 328. 

** Ahrog aoi XaX^acc 6 KvpcoC) oc» iv . /*®P^P Qtov vjFap)(tavy oi>x 
dpvayfwy fiyifaaTO to tJyat lira Qe^' eKiyunre Be lavrov 6 if^iKoiKTlpfiwy 
GcoCf ffuieai toy Qvdpiawoy yXiy^ofieyoQ* Admofi, ad Gentes ; inter 
Opera, ed. Par. 1629, p. 7. 

bb2 
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to become a servant for the salvation of the world/' *' 
The other instances in which this father cites the pas- 
sage before us, are indeed very numerous ; but> while 
some of them concur in the sense and application of 
the preceding, in the larger number no light is afforded 
to the manner in which he understood the difficult 
clause. A remarkable fact, however, presents itself 
in the examination of these passages, and which seems 
to show that perplexity in the interpretation of the 
clause was felt even then. This is, that, in two in- 
stances, so far as I have discovered, Origen has taken 
dpTrajfios actively, and has understood the clause in 
the sense of our common version and many modern 
interpreters.^* 

Th^ difficulty of the case must be admitted to be 
considerable : and perhaps neither of the constructions 
can be adopted without some remaining hesitation. 
The preponderance, however, appears to me to be in 
favour of that which has been already stated, and 
which I believe to have been approved by many, at 

*' ToXfiriTEOV ydp elweiy irXeiova Kai deioripav Kal aX?y0«c icar elicova 
Tov Harpog, Trjv ayaQoTrfTa (jtalveffSai rov XpiffroVf ore eavrov crarc/- 
vftftre, yevofievoQ vttiikooq fU'Xpt Oavdrov, Oaydrov ^e (rravpov, y c* 
dprrayfMv fiyfitraro to tlvat Itra Oe^, Kal fj.fl fiovXrideiQ IttI t^ tov Kotr/wv 
(rtoTtjpitjf, yeviffOai dovXog, Origenis Opera, de la Rue ; torn. iv. p. 37. 
This passage is referred to by the Calm Inquirer, p. 137- 

** Kal yap avroc> f-y f^optpjj Oeov vrdpyibjy, ov\ apiraypubv ffyrftrafie" 
yog TO etyai Taa 0f^, yeyoye ircuZioy, " Even he himself, being in 
the form of God, not esteeming it an act of usurpation to be as God, 
became a child." Vol. iii. p. 661. 'E)(p?jv — l^a/pcra Trapa ra XeXa- 
Xrjfxiya wwTOTe ty t^ Koa^nD 5 yeypajjL/jiya, a7roi:aXv<l>dfivai avo rod 
oh^ dpirayfwy ijyritTafiiyov to ely ai Taa Oef, ctXX' eavrov Keyojaayroc 
Kol fjtop<j)riy doifXov elXrjtpoTog* " Things excellent, beyond all that had 
ever been spoken or written in the world, were to be revealed from 
him who esteeriied it not an act of usurpation to be as God, but 
emptied himself and took the form of a servant." Vol. iv. p. 260. 
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least, of the most learned, judicious, and moderate 
interpreters. Cameron, who was well intitled to this 
character, conceived that "the phrase was derived 
from a custom of that age, that conquerors erected 
trophies of the spoils stripped or taken from their 
enemies ; and that the clause might with strict pro- 
priety be translated, He made not a triumph^ or 
trophy^ of his being eqtial with God ; that is, he did 
not ostentatiously show it, he did not seem to glory 
and boast of it.*'^® Grotius, Meric Casaubon, Calo- 
vius, Michaelis, and others, have embraced this inter- 
pretation. But whether this allusion be admitted or 
not, is of little importance : as, in any case, the idea 
is plainly indicated that the object intended would not 
have been, to Jesus Christ, an act of seizure, a usurpa- 
tion, a thing to which he had no right ; but, on fht^ 
contrary, that to which he had a just claim, a claim to 
waive which is laid down by the terms of the passage, 
as an act of the most gracious condescension and 
humiliation.^® 

*' " Optime sic Gallic^ vertas, II ne fit point de triomphe, ou 
trophSCf de ce quHl itait igal a Dieu ; h. e. non jactavit, non visus 
est gloriari et insolescere." Myrothec. Evang, p. 214. " Etsi Dei 
similis erat, tamen non rapiendam judicavit similitudinem cum Deo." 
Morus, in Append, ad PrceL in Ep, Rom, p. 243. " Quamvis esset 
conditionis divinae et Deo a&qualis ratione naturae et attributorum, 
tamen non raptum ivit, non cupide et ubiyis usurpavit, banc cum Deo 

sequalitatem ; immo ver6 ab ea re abstinuit. " Tittmanni Mele- 

temata Sacra, p. 542. See also the diifbrent versions and illustra- 
tions in Note [A], at the end of this Section. 

** So Chrysostom, whose ability to construe his native language 
none will dispute, understood the implication ; and he argues dif- 
fusely upon it, in his Seventh Homily on this Epistle. Tovto rd 
eltai \aa Bc^ oirj^ wc dpwayfiov ^Jxev, dKKd (pvfriKov' ^i6 iKivtatTiv 
eavToy, " This being equal to God, he did not hold as a thing to be 
caught at, but his own natural right ; wherefore he emptied himself." 
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iii. '^On a paritj with God." It has not been 
without long thought, and some hesitation, that I 
have at length adopted this, as the most just rendering 
that I can devise of taa Qe^. The expressions, like 
Godj and as God, appear most evidently to be below 
the proper signification : and the mode used in the 
common version and many others, egiuzl with God^ 
has the objection of not preserving the adverbial form 
of the phrase, and therefore of assuming a more de- 
fined sense than it can be at once said that the peculiar 
form justifies. Schleusner explains the phrase as 
denoting '^ to sustain the person of God, or to be 
equal to God in nature and majesty :" and he main- 
tains that Icra is not put adverbially, but that, by a 
kind of enallage, it stands for the singpular masculine 
adjective." He assigns no reason for this opinion ; 
and I must own that I can discover none. Such an 
enallage seems unsupported by any principle or autho- 
rity of the language ; while the use of adjectives in 
the neuter plural as adverbs, though to be supplied as 
ellipses," is extremely common." A very eminent 
scholar, and who was familiarly acquainted with the 

HimU. vii. inEp. Philipp. apud Op, ed Franco/. 1698, vol. vi.p. 64. 
See also another important passage from Chrysostom, in the vakiable 
article on *Af>7rayp>(| in Mr, Ewing*8 Greek Lexicon, the edition of 
1828. 

** Lex. in voce. 

^' Schleusner follows Bos in supposing that the full phrase would 
be icar* Itra fiipri' but a most distinguished Graecian, Schasfer, main- 
tains, *' t(ra, additave prsepositione ctti %<rat vara (va, adverbialiter 
dicuntur, nihilque subaudiendum est." Adnot. in Bosii EUtps. Gr. 

p. 171. 

^ As pftrra most easily, \f<rra excellently, e£a?rcva suddenly^ 
oeXirra unexpectedly, d3pd elegantly, xdyra wholly, iroXXa abundantly, 
viiiroivn with impunity : ^o. &c. 
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niceties of the Geeek idiom» Erasmus Schmidt* ob^ 
server that the verbs ryivofua and elfu give to their 
conjoined adverb the force of a noun ; and that the 
grammatical construction of this clause is precisely the 
same as if the adjective had been put in the accusative 
singular : " to be equal with God.'* " 

The interpretation of this phrase is of so great im- 
portance^ that I trust to the indulgence of the reader 
for subjoining a considerable number of instances ; 
which will| I think, enable even those who have not 
studied Greek literature^ to form a satisfactory opinion 
on the propriety of the mode of translation which I 
h$ive adopted. ^^ 

The proper signification of lao^ has respect to gtuzn^ 
tit^i i^s that of ofiolot has to quality}^ The former 

** " Esse aequaUter Deo, u e. esse aequalem Deo. Lutherus, Gottegleich 
3dyn, Nam verba substantiva, yivofiai et iifdt cum adverbio idoneo, 
883pe adverbii significationem faciunt nominalem : ut, Odyss. B. 82. 
Jldpre^ itciiv itrav* onmes erant tacit^, i, e» taciti. Iliad. F. 95. 
wctjy eyivovTo' fiebant taeite, t. e. taciti. Sic hoc loco, to eli^ai lad 
Qeff pro TO elyai Xaov Qef" Adnot. in N, T, Nuremb. 1658, 
p. 1189. 

The late eminent C. G. Heyne, in his remarks on Erasmus 
Schmidt's edition of Pindar, while he blames him for want of taste, 
and for his invention of an erroneous metrical system, speaks in 
rather strong terms of his learning and sagacity as to what regarded 
the mere language. " Saltern doctus et sequus quisque judex fate- 
bitur, Schmidii acumine et diligentii infinitis locis emendatiorem nos 
habere poetam ; turn in iis quoque in quibus hallucinatur, ingenios^ 

tamen et sagaciter hariolari virum doctissimum. 'Ejus — doctrina 

praeclara. Magna Graecarum literarum copid instructus. " 

Praf. ad, Pind. vol. i. pp. 29, 30, ed. Oxon. 1807. 

•* See Note [C], at the end of this Section. 

^ Dammii Lex, Horn, et Pind, pp. 561, 1703. Euripides, in a 
single verse, has marked the distinction. Nvv ^ oUff Sfwioy o^^ev, 
vvT "looy (ipoTols' *^ But nothing now is fairy nothing equals among 
men." Phcenissa, ver. 611, ed. Porson, 
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word was applied, in the propriety of Greek usage, 
to cases of equivalence in number, lines and figures, 
motion, time, distance, weight, community of shares, 
equality of political rights, and other objects in which 
the leading idea is that of commensurctte quantities ;^' 
and the latter term was used to designate resemblance 
in qualities. The former attributiye was the answer to 
iroaosy hov) muchf the latter to 7roio», of what kind P^ 

From the whole, it appears to me a just conclusion, 
that the word under consideration denotes, in every 
instance of its occurrence, an equaMty or parity be- 
tween two subjects, in such respect as is pointed out 
in each case by the nature of the subjects, and the 
connexion of the passage. 

Applying this rule to the instance before us, we 
have first to inquire, if there is any thing ascertained 
in the nature of the case, which will define the respect 
in which Christ is "on a parity with God." Here 
we must appeal to the reader's serious and impartial 
judgment, whether abundant and weighty evidence 
has not been adduced, in establishment of the fact, 
that the Saviour of mankind possesses a superior 

*' This is exemplified by the use of Itroq in the works of the 
Greek mathematicians. Let the reader also consider such words as 
iooxpoFCW, iao^pofiiutj iao^^viia^ laofiotpiia' and iO'o/3ap^c» Itroivyyc, 
taooTOfftoC) i<rokXj.vilQ9 itrorax^Qy laoadtyiiCf laoTifjtoQ, i<rarcX])c, and the 
phrase t<rovt<rbi. SeeBudcci Comment. Ling, Gr. Bas. 1557, col. 1221 
— 1223. Aiheiuieusy lib. x. cap. 8, vol. iv. p. 79, ed. Schweii/hceus^ 
et Casauboni Animadv, col. 726, Lugd. 1621. 

^ Hesychius does, indeed, say laoy, o/wtoy and Suidas, Jtra^ to. 
ouoiar but that writers of a lower age should have occasionally fallen 
into a lax use of terms, and have become inattentive to the propriety 
of the language, is no argument against the use of better times. 
Besides, many of the verbal explications given by the Greek lexico* 
graphers are not synonyms, but only approximations. 
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nature and mode of existence, which are truly and 
properly divine. If this be admitted, we have, in the 
known kind and properties of the subject, a principle 
enabling us safely and with intelligence to apply the 
declaration, the Messiah is on a parity with God. 
This remark is not a begging the question, but a fair 
reference, to what, in the best exercise of my reascm, 
I am conscientiously persuaded is a body of impreg- 
nable proof. 

We are next, therefore, to inquire whether the 
terms of the connexion will furnish any assistance to 
the interpretation of this particular clause. 

The circumstance of declining the object stated, is 
laid down by the inspired writer, as one of the articles 
of the Saviour's humiliation. That object was some- 
thing which he did not catch up, take hold of, or with 
eagerness and promptitude avail himself of the oppor- 
tunity to seize : it therefore lay before him, and was at 
his option. His waiving th0 presented enjoyment is 
assigned as a part, and a proof, of his condescending 
and gracious abasement : it was therefore something 
which was his own by right, which he might justly 
have claimed, and which, had he been so pleased, he 
had both the power and the authority to have taken. 
Also, as the " existing in the form of God'* stands, in 
the antithesis, opposed to the ^^ assuming the form of 
a servant ;" so this member of the enumeration 
appears to have its contrast in the " becoming in the 
likeness of men.'* These are the attributes of the 
state, or manner of being, here predicated of the Lord 
Jesus Christ, and which is denominated to elvat laa 
0€y, " the being on a parity with God.'* — What, 
then, was that state, or manner of being ? 
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1. It WB8 the assumption of the r^al power and 
dignity, say Enjedin'^ and some others^ over the 
Jewish nation^ to which Christ had an unquestionable 
righty by his royal descent and by divine appointment, 
and which he had both the opportunity and the power 
to have seised and secured. So the Hebrew magis- 
trates were styled gods i and so thd father of classic 
poetry frequently denominates his heroes deoeUtkoi^ 
godlike^ and laoOeouj equal to the gods. 

We reply, that, on the case of the Hebrew ma- 
gistrated, we beg to refer the reader to a former 
passage of this work ;^ that the epithets from Homer 
are founded on the mythology which, having made 
gods like the vilest of men, easily elevated men to the 
rank of gods ; that such language is totally abhorrent 
from the style and sentiments of the New Testament ; 
and that, to suppose lau Qe^ to signify nothing more 
than royal state and power, is quite incongruous with 
all sobriety of interpretation. 

2. An eminent modem Unitarian answers the 
question thus : '^ In the authority with which he 
spake to his apostles ; in the appellation of Lord and 
Master, which he assumed; in his requisition that 
they should keep his commandments, and be faithful 
in that which he committed to them and enjoined 
upon them ; in the terms in which he spake of him- 
self, (according to the ideas of the Jews) when he 
called himself the Son of God ; in the terms in which 
he spake of his doctrine, as being the word of God."^' 

That this is a part of the truth, none will be dis- 
posed to question ; but whlsther a just interpretation 

* Explic. Locorum, p. 324. •• Vol. I. p. 504. 

" Cappe's CrU. Rem. vol. i. pp. 240, 241. 
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of the- particular passages refetted to; and of' other 
language which our Lord used of himself, or per- 
mitted to be addressed to him, is compatible with anj 
rational notions of the state and condition of a mere 
human being, is a great part of the question at issue, 
and upon which it has been attempted, in the preced- 
ing pages, to ^bmit the scriptural evidence to the 
reader's serious and bandid judgment. If the writer's 
endeavours have not been very unsuccessiul, a consi- 
derable bodj of evidence has been presented, that our 
Lord gave frequent intimations of his possessing a 
preexistent and celestial nature, that he permitted 
and even claimed honours unsuitable to any but the 
Divine Bdng, that he allowed himself to be addressed 
as Lord and God, that he maintained himself to be 
One with the Father, and that he admitted and 
confirihed the imputation of ^* making himself equal 
" to God." 

3. Mr. Belsham's opinion is, that the expression 
designates our Lord's possession of a divine commis- 
sion, and a voluntary power of working miracles, 
which it was at his option to employ for his own 
benefit.*' 

The ** possession of a divine commission," certainly 
furnishes some ground for appropriating the expres- 
sion ; as, on, that account, Moses is called " God " 
and " for God" to Pharaoh.®* But it is manifest that 
this idea is totally inapplicable to the present case ; 
for the very obvious reason, that our Lord's divine 
commii^ion was, at no time and in no sense, an object 
which he laid aside, or declined to use. On the 

" Calm Inq. pp. 144, 326, 126. 
•' Exod. vii. 1 ; iv. 16. 
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contrary, he always professed it, and was constantly 
acting upon it. 

The supposition that Christ, viewed merely as a 
man and a prophet, had an inherent and optional 
power of working miracles, does not appear tenable. 
We know that, on one occasion, he referred to ex- 
press prayer as having preceded the miracle :** and he 
ascribed, in the most direct terms, his miraculous works, 
equally with his heavenly doctrine, to the indwelling 
energy of the Father/* It is true that, on most occasions 
of this kind, our Blessed Lord spake and acted in 
the style of absolute authority and independence :^ 
but this the advocates of the doctrine of his Deity 
look upon as an intimation, not very obscure, of 
his possessing a nature with which alone that style 
of dignity could comport; even the Eternal and 
Almighty Nature which could " speak and it was 

** John xi. 41. «* John v. 19 ; xiv. 10. 

** For example : " He rebuked the wind, and said unto the 8ea, 
" Peace ! Be still !" Mark iv. 39. " Go thy way ; thy son liveth." 
John iVf 50. " I will : be thou clean." Matt. viii. 3. " Damsel, 
*' I say unto thee, Arise." Mark v. 41 ; and a similar instance, 
Luke vii. 14. ** Lazarus, come forth." John xi. 43. 

Such language, associated with no modification or corrective, 
seems little becoming to a man of even common piety. How can 
we imagine it to have belonged to the most perfect of human 
characters ? The doctrine of the Divine Nature of Christ affords a 
satis&ctory solution of the difficulty : but it seems to me to press 
insupportably on the opposite hypothesis. Mr. Cappe, in the quo- 
tation given above, expressly excludes oui: Lord's will from having 
any concern in the business : his office was, axicurately speaking, 
nothing more than to predict the 'Operation, Upon this statement, 
was not Jesus very criminal, .when he received, with evident com- 
placency, the address which, according to Mr. Cappe, was absolutely 
false ; " Lord, if thou wilt, thou canst make me clean !" and con- 
firmed it by his reply, " I will : be thou clean !" 
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" done," which could *' command and it istood fast." 
Upon the opinion which Mr. B. supported, Mr. Cappe 
has these animadversions. The possession of mi- 
raculous powers by Jesus Christ " could neither be 
laid down, nor declined, nor suspended. It could not 
be laid down ; because it was not an inherent quality 
that depended upon his will : it could not be decli- 
ned ; because it was not offered to his acceptance 
or refusal, neither originally nor occasionally : it 
could not be suspended ; because whenever the power 
of God was present with him to perform a miracle, it 
was accompanied with an impulse on his mind to em- 
ploy it, or rather to predict its operation." ^' 

4. It appears evident that the most probable 
method, for ascertaining the intention of the phrase, 
is to determine the meaning of that which is laid as 
the ground and reason of our Lord's right to what the 
clause assumes. This ground is the " being ^® in the 
form of God." 

The word used by the apostle, and very properly 
translated formy signifies the external shape or figure 
of a material object. Of course it can be understood 
of the Divine Being, only in the way of an imperfect 
analogy. As the visible and tangible figure of a 
sensible object is, in ordinary cases, the chief property 
and very frequently the only one, by which we know 
that object and distinguish it from others ; so, that 
part of ** what may be known of God"^^ which to 
our rational conceptions distinguishes him from all 
other objects of apprehension, may thus allusively 

•' Critical Remarks, vol. ii. p. 274. 

'® See Note [D], at the end of the Section. 

•* To yvtiifn-dy rov Qeov* cognoscibile Dei. Rom. i. 19, 
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be called the form of God. Therefore, dropping the 
figure, the notion is evidently that of specific dif- 
feretkCBy or essential and disHnffuishinff properties. 
It might, I conceive, be unexceptionably expressed 
by the phrase, the eha^eus^eristiesof GodJ^ Schleus- 
ner, g,ccordingly, gives this as the secondary sense of 
the word : ^* the very nature and essence ^ any 
subject, the same as ^<ri9 and owla.*^ ^^ 

^" Mo/9^4 occurs once besides in the N. T. Mark xvi. 12, and 
several times in the Septnagint, e. g. Job It. 16. Dan. v. 6, 9, 10. 
Wisd. Sol. xviii. 1 ; every where in th^ proper sense. The Greel^s 
often applied it to their carnal conceptions of Divinities. B,ut Wet- 
stein and Schleusner have referred to examples of the metonymic 
application, in Josephus and Plato. 'O Gcoc IpyoiQ fuv kuI -j^apKny 
\vapyil^y KoX fAfrivoacvp ipayepwrepOQ, fwp^^iiv re teal fiiyeBog iijiiv 
iu^veararoQ. '' God is displayed in his works and his gra^u^ 
bestowments, and [thus] is more clearly manifested than any other 
being ; but, as to his n(iture [literally /orm,] and majesty, he is to us 
invisible.'* Joseph, contra Apion, lib. ii. sect. 22. The connexion 
of this passage shows that Joaephus uses the term to express a spiri- 
tual perfection, and not any sensible quality. The following pa,ssage 
from Plato is less clear, as his conceptions w^re probably influenced 
bjfr heathen prepossessions. *AdvvaTov apa, etpriv, koi Oef cOeXeiv 
oCrr^r oXXocouv* cfXX*, wc coiice, icaXXt<iTOc icai dpiaro^ &v bIq to hvvarov 
IctttfToc avVAi', liivu omI a^rXwc iv rfi avrov fMtpipfi^ '^l%Vi then inggp^ 
/iible^ I replied, fbr even a god to be willing to undergo ^pj change : 
but, as seems probable^ each of them [the gods] being in the highest 
possible degree of beauty and moral excellence, always remains 
simply in the same ferm." Dp RepM. lib. ii. Opera^ p. 606, ed. 
Francof. 1602, 

The Greek Furthers understood fwp^ri in the sense of gv^ia' but 
whether this is to be regarded as a fair grammatical interpretation, 
or as a theological explication, may be difficult to determine. — 
B. g. *H fwp^ rov Qeov ravroy rp ovolif, irayri^ itftlv' ** The form of 
God is the very same as his e^fcnce/' Gregor. Ntfst, apud Suiceri 
Thesaur. EccL vol. iL p. 377. *H /iop^q tov Qeov 4>v<ns voeirm Gcov. 
** The form of God signifies the same as the nature of God.'* Theo- 
doreti (if he was the author) Dialog* i. apud Suicer, ib« 

'^ In vocem. See the same remark in SuiceruSj M supra. 
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We may reoeire further assistance '^by considering 
the imtithesis of the sentence. This appears to be 
stated, not strictly with any one particular, but gene- 
rally with all in the enumeration ; ** the form of a 
serrant, the likeness of men, the condition as a man." ^^ 
Christ had the farm, ihe characteristics, of the debased 
and oppressed situation of a bond-servant ; the sub<- 
jection of the human race to pain and sorrow, ^* the 
bondage of corruption,'^ the universal curse, the con- 
sequence of our common depravity : he resembled 
the rest of men, in every thing requisite to a proper 
humanity ; and be it remembered that this resem^ 
blance was in fact an identity: his condition was 
that of a man, in all the accidents and attendant 
circumstances of our common nature ; such as growth 
from infancy to manhood, developement of physical 
and of mental powers, liableness and acute sensibility 
to all the kinds of natural suffering, and every other 
external circumstance which was proper to demon- 
strate him a child of man. 

Now let the terms of the contrast be weighed 
against each other. If the characteristics of human 
nature, as subjected to the penal sorrovj^s of its fallen 
state ; if the reality of the same nature appearing in 
its properties and adjuncts; if all the appropriate 
circumstances of external condition ; — ^if these marked 
the Saviour to be incontrovertibly a real and proper 
man, what are we required, in equitable construction, 
to understand by his ^'existing in the form,'' the 
distinguishing characteristics, ^^ of God/' and his ^^ being 
on a parity with God?" Are we not clearly obliged 

'' Mop^i) ^o^Xot;, compared with Rom. vii. 25 ; viii. 21 ; Gal. iv. 
24. ofwiwfjia dvOpwirW > ^x^/*" •^ avdpwiroc. 
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to understand these predicates as denoting* that 
which is peculiar and di^tinctwe to the Divine Being ; 
the very nature and essential attributes of God ? 

Thus guided by the context and the argument 
we find the sense of the passage to be to this effect : 
*^ Although he possessed the essential ^characteristics 
of the Divine N^ture^ he decUned the difif4^ of him- 
self as on a parity m\h God : but^ quite otherwise 
than that/^ he deprived himself of the manifestation to 
men of those glories and eiyoyments of. whioh he* had 
the rightful posse^sipn; and he assumed* tbeiiservile, 
degraded, distressful state of fallen humaikit|f^ sub- 
mitting to the deepest sorrows in.lifa^.and to the ex- 
tremity of . suffering in death. For it .ia (oJiviouS' that, 
in order thus to suffer, he must have a nature* caphble 
of pain and grief -, he therefore was, * madd in 'the 
likeness of men, and evinced ^^ to be in.this'butiward 
condition. really ^^ a man.' In this nature he suffered 

'* The proper meaning of aXXa. See Dr. John Jones's Greek 
Grammar, 3d ed. p. 280, and his Greek and English Lexicon on the 
word. 

^* EvpeOei^' See Schleusner in tvpivKiOy signif. 3. ^' experio, eom- 
perior, cognosco, intelligo, sentio," Tertullian confirms this interr 
pretation. " Nam et inventum ratione posuit, id est certissime 
hominem : quod enim invenitur, constat esse." Adv. Marcion. 
lib. V. ed. Par. 1664. p. 486. 

^* See Schleusner in wc> signif. 15. ^\rever49 V^Tfi utpote, .et 

respondet Hebraico 3 veritatis : et ^^ utique profeetb." 'Gc* — 

dXridQQ. Hesych. ed.. Alberti, col. 1597. "'Og et wffet, quomodo 
S veritatis, uti vocant Hebrasi, ad quam respondent, non semper 
designant nudam similitudinem, sed et deriKal saepe finnt, Teritatis 
notae (itpaiwriKcU," Sir Richard Ellys, Fortuita Sacra, p. 227. 
Gesenius regards this Caph veritatis, or confirmationis, or iden- 
titatis, as a peculiar idiom, expressing the usual way and manner of 
a class of subjects ; and he gives as examples, Nehem. vii. 2, Job 
xxiv. 14. Hos.iv. 4; y. 10. Is. i. 7 — 9; x. 13; xiii. 6; 1.4, 
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and in this nature he received his reward. On this 
meritorious account, God his father, whose gracious 
purposes of mercy to mankind he hath so divinely 
accomplished^ has conferred upon him, in this same 
assumed and official capacity, the highest honour and 
happiness; by the diffusion of holiness and its at- 
tendant blessedness, by the homage of all human and 
celestial intelligences, and by his universal dominion 
as the Messiah, to the everlasting and most glorious 
manifestation of the holiness, the righteous govern- 
ment, the free benevolence, and the wisdom of God 
the Father.'' 

It appears therefore to my own apprehension, to be 
clearly established, by the signification of the words 
and by the sense of the connexion, that « being in the 
form of God," was designed to denote the possession 
of the Divine Nature and Perfections ; and that, 
" being (lea GeoJ) as God, or on a parity with God,** 
expresses the manifestation of those perfections. 

The only remaining kind of evidence is what may 
be derived from the Ancient Versions and the citations 
of early Christian writers. 

The translator of the Peshito Syriac has evidently 
laboured to maintain an anxious closeness to the 
Greek; and, where he could not find a term in his 
own language strictly equipollent, he has preserved 
the Greek word itself. *^ Who, though he was in 
the likeness ^^ of God, did not esteem this a usurpa- 

Numb. xi. 1. Lam. i. 20. Lehrgeh, p. 846. Worterh. p. 338. 
Another illustrative example is in Is. Iviii. 5. 

^' The same word is used in the three places. It denotes an 
imagey a likeness, a model, a resemblance. It is put for eh^y in 
1 Cor. xi. 7; xv. 49, twice. 2 Cor. iii. 18 ; iv. 4. Col. i. 15 ; iii. 10. 
fjuop^il, Mark xvi. 12. ervfifwpipos, Phil. iii. 21. Rom. viii. 29. 

VOL. II. C C 
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tion/^ that he was on a parity^' with God ; but he 
emptied himself and took the likened of a servant, and 
was in the likeness of the children oi men, and in 
condition^' was found as a child of man*'* 

The Vulgate: '< Who, being in the form of God, 
esteemed it not a rapine that hims^ should be equal 
to God ; but emptied himself, taking the form of a 
serrant^ made mto the likeness of m^ri, and found in 
condition as a man."^ 

Of the earliest Latin versions we can have no better 
information than the citations of TertuUian, die most 
ancient of the Latin Fathers : '* Being constituted in 

•/locMfia, Eom. i* 2S ; r. 14 ; vi. 5 ; Tiii. 3. ofioiMnc, James SL 9. 
OfMMoc, Rev. iy« 3; ix. 7. o^iwiMfLhos, Heb. vii, 3. 6;uik«^, 
Rev. ii. 15 ; yiii. 12. Kara tov ofwtoy rporov, Jude 7. vwodeiypa^ 
Heb. iv. 11 ; viii. 5 ; ix. 23. James v. 10. xapawXritriiag, Heb. 
ii. 14. rwroc, Acts vii. 43, 44. Ram. y. 14 ; vi. 17. Phil. iii. IT. 
1 Thess. L 7. 1 Tim. iv. 12. Tit. ii. 7- 1 Pet t. 3. itninftrog, 
Heb. ix. 24. The case deserves the reader's studious attention to 
an these passages: they will furnish the best comment on the 
venerable Syrian's understanding of fopffi. 

^ Plundering f rapine. See the Hebrew original of &e Syriac 
word in Judges xxi. 21. Ps. x. 9. Piov. xxiii. 28. It is nsed 
for &fnray^ in the three places in which that word occurs. Matt, 
xxiii. 25. Luke xi. 39. Heb. x. 34. 

" The word occurs only this once. Its proper idea is halandny 
or comparing together. See its veib in Ps. Ixxxix. 6* Luke ii. 19. 
1 Cor. iL 13. 2 Cor, x. 12, 13. 

^ The very word oy^fMa is preserved, as in the only j^ace besides 
of its occurrence, 1 Cor. vii. 31. The word was adopted into the 
Syriac langoage. We find it for fjtSpt^msj 2 Tim. iii. 5. rtfo^f 
1 Cor. xii. 23. rara^noXi}, | Tim. ii. 9. Karaffrfifia^ Tit- ii* 3. 
With the prefix, for ehaxvi^^*^* Rom. xiii. 13. 1 Cor. xiv. 40. 
1 Thess. iv. 12. 

"* *' Qui, cum in forma Dei esset, non rapinam arbitratos est esse 
se aequalem Deo ; sed semetipsum exinanivit, formam servi acdiMeiu, 
in similitndinem hominum fiictos, et habitu inventus ut homo." 
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the likeness of God, he esteemed it not a rapine to be 
on a parity with God ; but emptied himself, taking 
the likeness of a servant, and made in the likeness of 
man, and found in figure a man/"'^ 

The Arabic of Walton's Polyglott t ** Who ceased 
not to be in the likeness of God, [yet] did not embrace 
his being equal with God, as an allurement to be 
caught at for himself; but depressed himself, then 
took the likeness of a servant, was made in the 
likeness of men, and was found in conformation 
as a man." 

The JEthiopic Version I can cite only as repre- 
sented in the Latin translation of Loftus. and Castell : 
** Who though he was the likeness [countenance] of 
God, usurped not from him who was God ; subject- 
ing himself, and transformed so as to become a servant, 
as a man becoming obedient/' 

In the same manner I borrow from Wilkins's 
translation of the Coptic : " Who, existing in the 
form of God, believed it not to be a prey that he 
should become equal to God; but debased himself, 
assumed the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of man, found in condition as a man/' 

To the earlier Christian writers, as was before said, 
we refer only as aids and evidences, to afford light to 
the grammatical construction, and by no means as 
doctrinal authorities. The passages which have al- 
ready been adduced, sufficiently prove that the best 
and earliest of the Greek Fathers understood our 

'^ <* Qui in effigie Dei constitutus, non rapinam existimavit pariari 
[in other places, esse se aequalem] Deo ; sed exhausit semetipsum, 
accepts effigie servi, et in similitudine hominis factus, et figur4 
inventus homo." Tertull, Op, pp. 328, 486, 504, &c. 

cc 2 
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Lord's " being in jthe form of God," to signify his 
existinff in the characteristic properties of the Divine 
Natvife, ; and his " being as God," to express the 
manifesting cf that glory and dignity which wa^ 
rightfnUy his own* The learned reader can, if he 
pleases, add to the number; particularly from the 
works of Basil and the two Gregorys. I shall, there- 
fore, quote only two passages more; which though 
they do not belong to a very early period, are inte- 
resting and little known. 

In an Epistle of Six Bishops to Paul of Samosata, 
written about a. d. 269, we read : '^ Jesus Christ, 
himself God and man, was prophesied of in the law 
and the prophets ; and throughout the \^hole church 
under heaven, he has been believed to be both God, 
who emptied himself from being on a parity with 
God^ and man, being of the seed of David according 
to thefUshr"^ 

Peter of Alexandria, the few fragments of whose 
writings indicate great simplicity and piety, and every 
where an unequivocal deference to scripture authority, 
and who suffered martyrdom at the beginning of the 
fourth century, has the passage : ^^ Since most cer- 
tainly grace and truth came by Jesus Christy therefore 
we are saved by grace^ according to the apostolic de- 
claration ; and thisy he says, not of ourselves ; it is the 
gift of Grodj not of worksy lest any one should boa^t. 
By the will of God the Word becoming fleshy and being 
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'O aWoc G£oc KoX aydpuTTOQ 'Iijffovc Xpt^roc wpoefriTeveTO ev y6fi«it 
Kai irpw^iiraigy icai kv r^ kKKkii<rl<f, rg virb tov obparoy iravp TTETriffrevrai 
Qeoc ftiv, Kevbftrag eavroy iLiro rov elvai l(ra Ge^* ayOftunroQ ^£, Kol Ik 
enrip/iaTog Aa/3(^ to Kara aapKo. Routh, ReUq, Sacr, vol. ii. p. 475. 
^ ConciL Labh, et Cossart, torn. i. p. 843. 
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found in condition as a mauy did not relinquish his 
Deity. Neither when he, beiTtg rich^ became pooTj 
was it so done that he might desert his power or 
perfect glory; but that he might undergo death for 
us sinners, the just jm the unjust that he^rmght bring 
Tis to 6odi being put to death in thejiesh, but restored 
to life by the SptritC"^ 

The* correct philology and sound judgment of 
Theodoret entitle him to be adduced, though he lived 
in the latter part of the fifth ' oentAry. He linis in- 
terprets verses 6 and 7 ;- — ^** F6r, being God and by 
naturb God, and thus possessing equality with the 
Either, he^did not take this up as a great thing.' "'For 
so to act \k a characteristic of persons who have hap- 
^pehbct to get some honour beyond theii* desert.* But he, 
liiding hi» own dignity, took the condition of extreme 
bumiliation, and clothed himself in the human form."** 
Thus the evidence of the Ancient Versions, and the 
early citations, is clearly in accordance with that which 
we have before deduced from the meaning of the 
Words and from the connexion and scope of the 
pbsSftge* 

5 iv. The next clause is eavrov c/cei/oo-e, " he emptied 
himself/' This is the literal signification of the verb : 

'••* 'firec^^ icai dKqQSiQ ^ X^P'^ *^^^ ^ dXfiBeia Bia 'Iritrov Kpifrrov 
€^y£T(r oBev icai X^P*''* ^^f «'' triaiaafxivoi^ Kara rd WKOtrroKiKOv prirov 
i^gX rovno, ^ijo'cv, ovk e^ fjH'*^^* Oeov ro duipovj ovk i^ epyuv tva fJiff tic 
Kaif\^(rriTai» GcX^/Lcan Qeov 6 Aoyog (rdp^ yevojuvoQf koI tr^fjiaTi 
evpeuelg wg dvOpayjroc, ovk direXeiijidri ttjq deorrfTog* Ovde yap ivaTfjg 
^vvdfieutg avTOv ^ B6^rig TeXeiag aTroor^, wTUfXEvtrag wXovaiog wv, tovto 
iyivero' d\X tra koX tov Qdvarov vtrep fffxtav rStv &fxdpT(o\{ar Aradi^riratf 
^Uaiog inrep d^UtoVf owiag ijfjiag wpocraydyy rjJ 9c^, Oavartadelg fjiev 
aapKif i^taoTTOirideig de Hvevfxari. Routh^ Yol. iii. p. 334. Lahb» et 
Coisart, torn. iii. p. 50S. 

•* ov fiiya tovto viriXc^Ef Interp, in loc. 
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and, in all its applications, it carries the idea of reduc- 
tion from a preyions state of fulness, in respect of 
strength, efficiency, or some other mode of possession 
or excellency* Where it occurs in other places of 
the New Testament," it has reference not to persons 
but to things, as the predicate ; and the signification 
just given will be found to suit them all. The idea, 
when applied to persons, is metaphorical, and plainly 
imports a privation of external possessions or internal 
qualities, and a consequent diminution of condition 
or enjoyment. In the Septuagint it occurs twice,"^ 
and serves to describe the extreme distress of na^ 
tional calamities. The same is the meaning of the 
word by which it is represented in the Old Syriac 
Version.^^ The forms in which the other Ancient 
Versions have conveyed the expression, have just been 
detailed. Few modem translators have preserved 
the original expression ; but, perhaps, from conceiving 
the meti^hor to be somewhat harsh, they have gene- 
rally given what they conceived to be its intention 
in another way.^ But it would be wasting words to 

•» Viz. Rom. iv. 14. 1 Cor. i. 17 ; ix. 15. 2 Cor. ix. 3. 

" For tke conj. jraol, or, according to the more accurate gram- 
matical system of Schultens and Gesenios, pylal^ of ^9^, Jer. xiv. 2 ; 
XV. 9. 

"^ See Schaafii Lexicon^ p. 396. 

** He made himself of no reputation : the Common Versiouy which, 
in this rendering, has followed Cranmer*9^ or rather Tyndale\ 1539 : 
the Geneva English by Coverdale^ Knox^ ^c. 1560 (which adds this 
explanation, *' He brought himself from all things, as it were, to 
nothing :") and Parker's or the Bishops' Bibles 1568. Made himself 
of none account : Abp. Newcome, Divested himself : Impr, Vers, 
Semetipsum inanivit : Leo Judce^ Calvin, Beza, Piscator, Seipsum 
eousque ad nihilum redegit : CasteUio. Seipsum ad statum tenuem 
depressit : Doderlein, Vc^uit tenuis esse ; se vacuum, se inanem, 
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8bowt that all the forms, in which the expreasion may 
be raried or explained^ una^oidablj carry with them 
the same principal idea^ that of descending from a state 
of dignity to one of inferiority. 

This, indeed, is uitiTet«alIy admitted. But the 
Unitarians maintain that the state of dignity from 
which Christ descended, is to be referred wholly to 
certain circumstances in his condition as the mes- 
senger of God among men. In his aeceptableness 
and celebrity among his countrymen, the authority 
witK which he spake in the name « of God> and his 
miracles, they place this superior state : and the self- 
ennptying they dpply to his submitting to the meanest 
rank in life^ to poverty and want, to indignity^ cruel 
treatment, and a violent and unjust death.^ 

It appears to me a solid objection to this interpret 
tation, that it is extremely remote from the just 
signification of the terms ; that it is^ evidently forced 
to help the exigency of a system ; and that it scarcely 
comports with fact. Let the studious and candid 
reader examine what has been advanced on the mean- 
ing of the terms, and the scope and sense of the 
connexion ; and impartially consider whether this inter- 

reddidit : Morus. Extenuavit, depressit se ad humilitatem : Ito^ 
senmuller. Aeusserte sicb selbst ; (t. e. divested himself, or etymo- 
logicallj, put himself to the last extremity :) Luther^ and other 
German translators. See the Supplementary Note [A]. Heeft hem 
selven vemietight ; (t. e. reduced himself to nothing :) Dutch autho- 
rized Version, Agotose a si mismo ; (t . e. exhausted himself to the 
very utmost :) Cassiodoro del Reyna, Annichilo se stesso ; (f . e, 
reduced himself to nothing :) Dtodati. H s'est an^anti lui-m6me : 
De Saey^ and the French Protestant Versions^ from those of Olivetan 
and Calvin down to that of Geneva^ 1805. 

•• Enjedin. ExpL Loc. p. 326. Cappers Crit, Rem, vol, i. 
pp. 230 — ^235. Impr. Vers. note. Calm Inq. p. 139. 
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pretation is at all in congruity with them. As to the 
facts of the case, there does not appear to have been 
any such contrast between the prior and the latter 
parts of our Lord's public life, as the interpretation 
supposes. The history shows that he was always 
" a man of sorrows and acquainted with grief.'* It is 
recorded of a very early period of his ministry, that he 
" had not where to lay his head."^^ Reproach and 
calumny were heaped upon him through its general 
course :^^ and his stupendous miracles, his engaging 
address, his admired wisdom, his occasional and fugi« 
tive popularity, only gave a keener edge to the blas- 
pheffiies of his adversaries, and to the pangs of his 
oiivn soul, while ^^ he beheld the transgressors and was 
" grieved, and reproach broke his heart." With re- 
spect^ also, to the closing scenes of his life, which these 
writers conceive to have constituted this humiliation 
aqd emptying himself; it is proper to observe, that 
the -evidences of power and majesty were really not 
suppressed during that period, in the manner that 
their hypothesis supposes. On the contrary, his pecu- 
liar glory was displayed in various ways, and those 
THore calculated to impress the beholders with awe and 
terror, as well as with admiration and gratitude, than 
any previous demonstration of our Lord's superiority 
had been. Such were his striking to the ground the 
band of armed men with a glance of his eye, his heal- 
ing the high-priest's servant, his showing mercy and 
promising heaven to the penitent robber, the preter- 
natural darkness, the rending'of the veil of the temple, 
the terrific earthquake, and the still more astonishing 
miracle, that "the tombs were opened, and many 

»" Matt. viii. 20. Luke viii. 3. " Matt. x. 25.. 
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" bodies of holy persons were raised." ^ These events 
possessed a grandeur till then unequalled : and they 
turn the argument of the writers referred to, com- 
pletely back upon themselves. According to their 
own manner of interpretation, these circumstances, 
more than any that can be adduced in the previous 
life of Jesus, amounted to a being in the form of God 
(" teaching and working miracles in God's name, 
exercising authority, judging mankind," **) and a being 
like God. Thus is their interpretation inconsistent 
and self-destructive. 

Some good writers have advanced that K€v6<a is to 
be considered as representing the Hebrew verb iT^cr, 
and that the signification is to be sought from that of 
iT"! and Dij'^n, in the Septuagint xevosy and applied to 
persons in poverty and destitution. So that the 
meaning is, he brought himself into a state of extreme 
want, destitute of the ordinary necessaries of life. 
This makes no difference in the ultimate sense of the 
whole passage ; for it leaves untouched the question of 
the state out of which his descent to poverty took 
place. On this criticism, however, the following re- 
marks are submitted : — 

(1.) The Septuagint never translates the Hebrew 
verb by this Greek one ; and, if it did, the proper 
meaning of the Hebrew word is also to empty. It is 
true that the adjectives are sometimes rendered by 
K€vosy in the acceptation above stated : but this does 
not seem to be a sufficient ground for the criticism, in 
a case when the word in question requires no de- 
parture from its established meaning. 

(2.) The only place in the Old Testament in which 

^ Matt, xxvii. 52. " Cappe, vol. i. p. 232. 
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either of the adjectives is used, and which carries a 
sense at all approaching to that of the apostolic pas- 
sage, is Nehemtah y* 13, ** Thus will God shake out 
*' eyeiy man who shall not confirm this declaration, 
** from his house and from his property : eren thus 
** shall he be shaken out and empty (pt! tempos)/* Here 
the word manifestly denotes the priration of former 
possessions. 

(3.) For reasons before intimated,** considering the 
circumstances in which the apostle wrote and the 
people to whom he was writing, inhabitants of a 
Macedonian town, it is more probable that he would 
use the verb in its ordinary sense, the sense which 
would be obvious to native Greeks, rather than in an 
acceptation deduced somewhat circuitously from the 
Hebrew idiom. The Jewish sense of words and 
phrases would be more ready to occur in those express 
sions which were of frequent and habitual occurrence ; 
while, in such as were very rarely employed, the 
common usage would naturally be taken. 

(4.) The sense pleaded for is unexampled in the 
New Testament. In the other instances of its occur- 
rence in the writings of the apostle Paul, the word 
always signifies the taking away of some properties or 
circumstances which the subject before possessed, or 
was supposed to possess.** 

(5.) This interpretation makes the clause altogether 
redundant and tautological: for a following clause, 
" he humbled himself,*' contains the meaning which is 
thus unnecessarily anticipated. 

"* See page 407 of this Volume. 

•* Rom. iv. 14. 1 Cor. i. 17 ; ix. 15. 2 Cor. ix. 3. Except in 
the passage under consideration, the word occurs nowhere else in 
the New Testament. 
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It appears, therefore, that a faithful adherence to 
the rules of fair constructioii and interpretation 
obliges us to understand this clause as referring to a 
PREEXISTENT STATE of dignity and glory, and declar- 
ing that the Messiah divested himself of the attributes 
belonging to that state. 

It is objected that, upon the admission that the 
superior and preexistent nature of the Messiah was 
properly Divine, this self-emptying, divestment, or 
reduction to a lower point in the scale of existence, 
was plainly impossible ; for the necessaiy unchange- 
ableness of the Divine Nature forbids any idea of 
degradation from its glory or laying aside of its attri- 
butes. 

To this objection we have replied before, in consi- 
dering those passages which represent the Messiah to 
have come down from heaven. It is scarcely neces** 
sary to repeat that we understand such declarations 
in all the different forms in which they occur, as im- 
plying nothing inconsistent with the essential and 
immutable perfections of the Divine Nature ; but as 
referring to manifestations and outward exercises 
of the Divine perfections. Such language is derived 
from comparison with human actions, and is abun* 
dantly exemplified in the Old Testament. Indeed, 
without such analogical language, it would be impos- 
sible for human beings to reason and discourse on 
subjects purely spiritual. Applying this principle to 
the expression before us, its intention is easily per- 
ceived to be, that the assumption of human nature, 
by Him who is the True and Unchangeable God, into 
a close and inefiable union with himself, was an act of 
infinite amdescension ; that this condescension 
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extended, not onlj to the assumption of the human 
nature, but to all the particular and minute circum- 
stances of extreme debasement and stifferingj which, 

in the scheme of DiTtner Wisdom, were requisite ; 

and that a material part of that debasement and suffer- 
ing consisted in a stupensi&n of those inward joys 
which the union with the* Drrine Nature must other- 
wise have pr6d«icedf to the human mind of Jesus, and 
in a' wilMk)tdmff' icrf gact^i^nal acts which would have 
ma]»fest6d<theupe(eu&arprefeieace and perfections of 
God: a suspension ^ and itf^kbUcfliding, the aggregate of 
whibh'basL been veiytfiy,^ called' by divines, an occyUa- 
tUtA oftkeDimikt Ofor!^ *r Thii, we conceive, is with 
tiflbgre^esfc prc^piety callied an^a^^e/s^ of himself ; 
a^beilifig^, ^ (suspending, ^ a oeasimg from manifestation, 
of the knciieated' and "nnchajigleable Majesty of Him 
\^h& has'fhd e^^aeteristicl^ of' Ood, and is on a parity 
^thObdi "' ■ '•' '-r 

'< Th^ remaining claused of the passage will require 
otily ' a shorter cotoideratron. 

• T3i"'Taldi!ig thfe form, df a servaat.'' ' Though in 
hibi wtastu) sini, yei he ca^ne'-^^ia the likeness of im/%J 
fleshi^'i He Woie the inatks^ 'and' mftnaxsles of l^e curse 
eairnhd-bfih^' ^^o^asy cf man ;'the chizfyxoteristics (as 
tre 'htfreKbeftnreBfaowiir that the word is justly to be 
interpreted) 'OE^nt servitude and dishonour which sin 
has inflicted upoii' our nature^ and upon all our cir- 
cntwtaiieefaian* tbe pf^eaent state ; that which is called 
ih SeripilniTe (i^ ^ArOyAEl A ^ ^opai) " the hondcLge^ 
" servitude, or slavery, of corruption.^^ 

vi. " Becoming,*' or being mad^, ** in the likeness 
of meif.'*' "This liKenes^, as all admit, was the reality 

•• Bom. viiL 21. 
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of human nature. In all respects, except i such as 
would have involved what waa sinful, he was like the 
rest of the human race. " Since infants are partakers 
in common of flesh and blood, he himself also in like 
manner partook of the same.^' 

vii. " And, being found in condition as a man :" 

in mental powers and susceptibilities, in natural wants, 
appetites, and passions, in the necessitj of labour, 
care, and anxiety, in the relationships a.nd ccmnexions 
of life, and in all outward state ^nd circumstances, he 
was really a man, and like other men.^^ 

yiii. << he humbled himself^ becoming obedient 

" unto death, even the death 'of the* cross.^' The 
clause " he humbled himself," is most probably to be 
understood in the sense of an expression repeatedly 
occurring in the Old Testament, and rendered in our 
common version by the phrase ta afflict the soid.^^ 
That expression was applied to persons who undefWeti^t 
voluntart/ sufferings from religious motives.- It' well 
expresses the Saviour's generous sell<devotion for the 
highest benefit of the world, his " bearing • ©tir griefs 
" and carrying our sorrows." This be did, in the 
most perfect compliance with the will of his Divine 
Father, through all the varieties and degrees ol pain 
and woe, with deepest and unmitigated anguish of 
soul, down to his last and most excruciating ^agonies : 
" obedient unto death, even the death q{ the orbss.**' 

Endeavouring now to bring together . all . the tparts 
of this remarkable portion of apostoUc scripture, I 

•'Heb.ii. 14. 

" See page 384 of this Volume. 

w »9a nW rendered in the LXX. by rawiivovp r^v \//vx^v. The 
Hebrew verb signifies both to afflict and to humble. See Lev. xvi. 
29, 31. Isaiah Iviii. 3, 5, and other instances. 
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must confess that, under every variety of fair inter- 
pretation, none appears tenable which does not recog- 
nise a nature in the Messiah distinct from the human, 
preexistent, superior to all that is glorious and excel- 
lent in dependent existence, and really divine. Every 
explication of the terms and clauses, that wears the 
aspect of grammatical integrity, seems to render tins 
conclusion unavoidable. 

The importance and difficulty of the passage will, 
I trust, appear a sufficient reason for the discussion 
which has been employed upon it : and it may be a 
further apology for the length to which the inquiry 
has been carried, that other points of the controversy 
have thus presented themselves to examination, and 
that principles of interpretation have been elucidated 
which will, I trust, be of more general use. 

It will be recollected that this passage was brought 
, under consideration, in addition to others from the 
New Testament, for the purpose of showing that the 
human nature of Jesus Christ is described by such 
terms, and in such connexion of argument, aa imply 
a superior, preexistent, and Divine Nature ; equally 
belonging to him in fact, and equally necessary to the 
constitution of his person as a competent Saviour to 
the human race. 



SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO SECT. II. 

Note [A], page 339. 

*^ Let every one be disposed as Jesus Christ also was ; who, thongh 
he was in a divine form, held it not for a [rat^] seizure to be [Gotte 
gleicK] equal to God ; but divested himself and assumed a servant's 
form, became \_gUich wie] like any other man, and was found in 
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demeanour as a man : he hmnbled himself, and became obedient 
unto death, yea even the death of the cross.'* Luther* s Version. 
" Have ye those dispositions which Jesus Christ also had, who, though 
he was [^Gotte dhnlicK] like God, aind was his image,^ yet carried it 
not as a [raub scJtau] forced display that he shoiold be {^GaHe pleich'] 
equal to God,^ but renounced bis preeminence, assumed the form of 
a servant,* equal to other men, and in conduct and every thing ex- 
temal was as a man, demeaned himself, and became obedient unto 
death, yea even the death of the croiss.'*' MkhaeUs'a Version, 1790. 

Selection from Michaelis^s Annotations (published after his death) on the pre- 
ceding Version. " * I have thua endeavoured to illustrate and make intelligible 
the expression which in Luther's translation is indeed given literally, but is 
somewhat obscure. — Jesus saith, * He Aat hadi seen me, hath seen the Father.' 
John xiv. 9. — Yet I must confess tbt^ I cannot satiafy myself, and that the ex- 
pression, about which so much doctrinal a,nd polemical matter has been uttered — 

has to my apprehension an obscurity which I am not able to remove.- ^* The 

imagery and the expression are derived from the public exhibition, in triumph, 
of spoils taken in war. A man who had taken his enemy's armour, wore it, to 
exhibit himself puiblioly as the conqueror. Stripped of the metaphor, the meaning 
is, Christ did not seek to make an ostentation of his high rank by appesri|ig ta 
the world as a King, or as one who was still more than that, even equal to God. 

^ He did not show himself as a King and a Ruler, but merely as a servant of 

God, perfectly on a par with other men. It probably belonged to this ' form of a 
servant,* that Jesus, so far from appearing as a king, was himself a subject, ac- 
knowledged the right of magistracy, paid his poll-tax like other men to a foreign 
power which had reduced the Jews to subjection ; and, further, that his entire 
life was in a low condition. In his sufferings, since he was * obedient imto the 
death of the cross,' this servanfsform was displayed in the strongest manner." 

** The design of the apostle was to persuade the Philippians to 
concordi the princijd^ of which he showed to consist in humali1|r and 
endeavours to promote the gpod of others. With this view, he 
makes use of the example of Jesus Christ, whose disposition and 
feelings he wished them to imitate : for he was ' in the form of God,' 
that is a divine condition ; and yet he abased himself to the condition 
of a slave, for the salvation of men. I apprehend that this is the best 
mode of translating cv /nop^p OeoD, which very many understand of 
the Divinity itself, and the possession or use of the Divine. Majesty. 
And it is undeniable that he who is m the form of God nmst possess 
a Divinq Nature ; for it is immediately subjoined, as an. equivalent 
expression, {to elvac Jtra 8e^) that he was ' equal to God.' Bujt 
immediately after he is said to be * in the form of a slave ;'— -the last 
and lowest condition of human naturei as Cicero observes ; De Off, 
i, 13. Since therefore Jesus Christ. was in a divine condition, and 
possessed the divine power and majesty, * he did not esteem' that 
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condition to be (opiray/ioc) * an object of seizure/ In the explica^ 
tion of this word, interpreters greatly differ. I should prefer trans- 
lating it {non raptum ivit) ' he did not grasp at' that majesty so great, 
the being ' equal to God :' that is, he did not eagerly hurry to the 
use of such greatness. So persons are said (rapere hcereditatem) 
* to seize the inheritance/ when they rush with indecent haste to 
take possession of their bequests : and so the Emperor Tacitus, at 
his accession, is described by Yopiscus as (non raptum ivisse impe* 
rium) * not having grasped at the empire,' as he began to reign with 
urbanity and moderation, without haughtiness and pride." /. A. Er- 
nesti Opuscula Theologica, p. 602. 

" Be ye of the same disposition as Christ Jesus was ; who, though 
he had it in his power to be in the lofty station of Grod, grasped not 
at the splendour of the divine majesty, but divested himself, taking 
the place of a servant, when he was made like to men. Moreover, 
being found, in his whole condition, on a par with the rest of man- 
kind, he submitted himself by yielding obedience to the last suffer- 
ings, even the sufferings of the cross." Storrii Opuscula Ae<id. vol. i« 
p. 322. Tubingen, 1796. 

*^ Let each one be disposed as Christ Jesus ; who, though he was 
the visible image of God, yet did not stretch forth to it as to an 
object of seizure, to be equal to God : but himself relinquished hia 
preeminence, assumed a servant's form, became like other men, had 
the usual form of a man, abased himself became obedient unto 
death, yea, even the death of the cross." Setter ^ Erhauungsh, 

" In these few words is described the whole great work of the 
humiliation oi Jesus Christ. To the more accurate acquaintance 
with this subject, we must consider Christ not merely as a man, but 
also as the Son of Grod. As Son of God, he was the invisible image 
of the Father ; he had the same properties and perfections as the 
Father ; he acted in the work of creation with divine power, wisdom, 
and goodness : for through him the Father created all things, 
iJirough him he governs tiie universe. The Son of God might now 
indeed have appeared on earth in glorious splendour, in divine 
majesty and form ; but, from love to us men, he did not so. He 
united himself to a human nature, and appeared on earth in Jesus, 
to accomplish the great work of the redemption of our race. Jesus- 
well knew WHO he was, the Saviour of men united to the Son of 
God. It was also known to him that, after the suffering of death, 
he should be exalted to the throne of Ciod, and be manifested in 
divine glory to angels and blessed spirits. Yet he did not stretch 
out after this divine glory, as to an object of seizure ; but he waited 
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for the time when the Father would glorify him. Once indeed he 
appeared to Peter, James, and John, upon a mountain in splendid 
brightness : but he did not make a show of this before the whole 
people, as a conqueror might of a thing seized upon :' he deprived 
himself of this high distinction ; he retained the form of an ordinary- 
man ; he lived as other men live ; like them, he supported himself 
with sleep, food, and drink ; like them, he wias wearied with labour ; 
he had the experience of grief and pain, as feeble men are wont to 
experience them. From all this, he could easily have freed himself, 
by the might which dwelt in him ; by his miraculous power, he could 
have created for himself riches to the fall : but for our sakes he 
became poor, that, through his poverty, we might become spiritually 
rich and truly blessed. He might well have enjoyed plentiful plea- 
sures upon earth : but he denied himself the comforts of this life ; 
he would not once perform a miracle to assuage his own hunger, 
though he could have turned the stones into bread ; for he was to 
endure great trials in all kinds of suffering, that he might be merciful 
and sympathizing, that — as our High Priest — he might for us offer 
up himself. This was the command which he had received from 
his Father ; he was to lay down his life for his sheep, and he was 
obedient to his Father, to the death of the cross. That mode of 
death, crucifixion, was with the Romans the punishment of slaves. 
How low had the Son of God abased himself! He took * the form 
of a slave ' in his life, and washed his disciples' feet. He was made 
like a slave in his death, yea, he was numbered with the transgres- 
sors." Id, 

" For ye should be disposed as Jesus Christ was. He, though 
[der GoHheit dhnlich] like to the Deity, did not carry this likeness 
to God as a [beute zurschau] thing to be grasped at for ostentation; 
but set himself below his rank, conducted himself as a servant, [ward 
menMten gieksh'] became on an equality with mankind; £d not in* his 
extenial appearance distinguish' himself from other men, abased 
himself, and proved obedient unto death, yea even the death of the 

^ " The words * he held it not an object of seizure, are ca{)able of two 
meanings. They may signify, Christ did not grasp at that glory as a booty to, be 
seized ; he did not too eagerly long for it : in this case, the expression applies 
to 'the human nature of Jesus; it patiently waited the time for its exaltation. 
But the words may also be translated, He did not make a diipla^ ofit^ as 
a thing seized, as I have ezpresaed the sentiment above ; and then theywill taSn 
to the Divine Nature of Christ, which was not disclosed before the wprld in its 
brightness and glory. It is difficult to determine which of these two was the 
apostle's intention ; but they both come to the same point, namely,. that Christ 
did not reveal himself before the world in his Divine Majesty." 

VOL. II. D D 
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cross." StoWs (Dr. and Prof. Theol. at Bremen, and afterwards at 
Zurich) Uehersetvung des N, T. Hanover, 1804. 

*' For such a disposition should be in you as that which was even 
in Christ Jesus ; who, though he came forth in [GoUesgeskiW] a 
form of Gk)d, regarded it not as a thing to be grasped at, to be [Gott 
gleieK] equal to God ; but set himself below his rank, in that he 
assumed a servant's form, became equal to men, was found in 
appearance as a man, abased himself, and proved obedient unto 
death, yea even the death of the cross." Another new Version^ hy 
the same Dr. Stolz, Hanover, 1820. This gentleman, who died in 
1821, Was not indeed an Antisupematuralist, but in general respects 
he carried his Neological views very fiir, and was a warm admirer 
and imitator of Dr. Paulus. In his {^Erldutemngen zum N, TJ] 
" Illustrations of the New Testament," (6 volumes in 8vo. 1808 — 
1812) he gives several interpretations of this very difficult passage, 
and acknowledges himself unable or unwilling to decide among them. 
A similar remark may be made upon Heinrich's ample Excursus^ at 
the end of his Koppian Commentary upon this Epistle ; though he 
manifestly inclines to the Unitarian explication. 

*' For ye should be so disposed as Jesus Christ was ; who, though 
he was of divine nature, held it not [ra»6] an object of seizure to be 
equal to God; but divested himself, assumed a servant's form, 
became like to men, and in appearance was found as a man. He 
abased himself, and became obedient unto death, yea, even the death 
of the cross." Leander van Ess^s Version. De Wette*s is substan- 
tially the same. 

** Ayez les m^mes dispositions d'esprit que Jesus-Christ a eues ; 
lequel, etant I'image de Dieu, n'a point regard^ comme ime proie a 
ravir de s'^galer h Dieu ; mais il s'est aneanti lui-meme, en prenant 
la forme de serviteur, et se rendant semblable aux hommes. H a 
paru comme un simple homme, et il s'est abaisse lui-m^me, s'6tant 
rendu ob^issant jusqu'^ la mort, et m^me jusqu'^ la mort de la 
eroix." Geneva Version of \S05. 

** Qui quamvis ipse Deus erat, tamen divina hac majestate non 
cupide ad vanam gloriam abusus est, sed sua sponte humilem con- 
ditionem amplexus servi forma humanam naturam induit, neque 
extemo habitu ab aliis se hominibus distinxit, sed summa cum mo- 
destia obedientem se [Deo patri] ad vitae usque finem, hoc est crucis 
suppHcium, prsebuit." Reichard, N. T. Lthri Latiniiaie donati; 
Leipz. 1799. 

** Is enim sensus [sentiendi ratio] insit in vobis qui etiam fuit in 
Christo qui, quamquam imaginem Dei referebat, parem esse Deo 
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non rapinam [rem cupide arripiendam] esse duxit, sed semetipsum 
humilem gessit, forma [conditione] ministri sumpta, similis factus 
hominibus et habitu deprehensus ut homo [universa conditione 
externa hominibus par] se ipse demisit obediens usque ad mortem, 
ad mortem autem crucis [aZ. ita obediens ut adeo mortem subiret, 
supplicium crucis.]" N, T, Er. Lat.Nakbe; Leipz. 1831. 

'* Let there be among you the disposition, the very one that was 
in Christ Jesus, who, being of Divine Nature, held it not for a 
robbery to be [^Gott gleich'] equal to God ; but he divested himself 
thereof, became like to man, and outwardly was found as a man ; he 

humbled hinself and was obedient to death, death on the cross. 

Sense : Be ye so affected in mind as Christ was in his whole earthly 
life. He is of the Divine nature, and like essence with the Father ; 
(Col. i. 15. Heb. i. 3 ;) he regarded Deity not as something bestowed 
upon him, and the acceptance of divine adoration displayed from 
heaven not as an assumption, but as that which properly belonged 
to him : he divested himself of this infinite greatness, insomuch as he 
united himself to the human nature in Jesus, so intimately that he 
with it constitutes only one person." Dr. Scholz (the indefatigable 
editor of the Greek Testament, in 2 quarto volumes, Leipz. 1830 
and 1836,) in the Version and Notes completing Brentano and 
Dereser's Bible ; Frankf. 1830. 

Note [B], p. 369. 

Heliodorus, who wrote at the close of the fourth century, but who 
was well acquainted with the proprieties and elegances of his 
language, has often been referred to for exemplifying the sense of 
&p7ray fia. We find the word several times in his romance of The- 
agenes and Chariclea, and in one instance connected with the same 
verb that is used by the apostle. Tl de to ; — oUtu) — cnrwdeiTai ; koI 
ov\ &pTr ay fjLa, ovh ipfmiovj iiyeirai to wpdyfjLa\ "How is this? — 
Does he thus reject such a tempting opportimity ? and not esteem the 
occurrence a thing to he caught at, or a capital piece of luck ?" Lib, 
vii. sect. 20, vol. i. ed. Cordy, Par. 1804, p. 290. 'H U KvPiXrj rr/v 
ivvTV\iav afyjrayfjLafKal&tnrEpaypacQpxrjyf Troiriaafiivri c^iy — ' "Cybele, 
making the fortunate circumstance a thing to he caught at, and as it 
were the beginning of her game, said," — &c. ib. sect. 11, p. 274. 
Oi^X OpTay^a to wpdyfia, ovBe evwvoVi ical Tuty kv fxier^ tH fiovKofxiv^ 
irpoKtifiiviaV '* This matter is not a thing to he caught at : it is not a 
cheap affair, or what any body that likes may take up." Lib. iv. 
sect. 6, p. 143. "Apirayfia to ^ifikv tiroiritTaTO ^ ^AptraKti. " Arsace 

dd2 
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took advantage of this saying, as a thing to be caught at" Lib. viii. 
sect. 7, p. 321. 

This distinguished editor, M. Coray, is a native Greek, who has 
devoted his life to promote among his countr3rmen the revived of 
their ancient literature. It may be presumed that no scholar trained 
in our schools and colleges, not even such men as Porson, Parr, and 
Bumey, or Heyne, Hermann, and Wyttenbach, could rival M. Coray 
in the accurate perceptions of the idioms which are, in fact, verna- 
cular to him. To the following note, therefore, written in his own 
language, and annexed to the first of the preceding passages, the 
highest deference must be due : — *' It is probable that Heliodorus, 
who in every other place says afnrayfia troieierOai, here has iiyeitr&ai, 
either for the sake of varying the expression, or, which is the more 
likely supposition, from an involuntary association with the Christiau 
idea in PhOippians ii. 6.*' Vol. ii. p. 244. Thus it appears that, in 
the correct Greek usage, the two forms of expression are equivalent 

Note [C], page 375. 

To ^e fittrtinftpivov yifiikai^iiiraiaav \aa vvkti' *' Let them grope at 
" noon-day equally as in the night." Job v. 14. *£rvpitf9«c /tie Itra 
Tvp^' ** Thou hast coagulated me like cheese." lb. ix. 10. Hiv^ay 
aBiKiac Jaa iroTf' " Drinking iniquity as his beverage." lb. xv. 16. 
*0 TraXaiovrai Jaa dtrxtjl' " Which grows old like a skin-bottle." 
lb. xiii. 28. S/uyrpifielri vag a^cicoc lera ^vXu avidrf. " Let every 
" unjust man be Uke a tree irrecoverably withered." lb. xxiv. 20. 
X6prov Itra fiovtrlv ioBlovtriv' *' They eat grass like oxen." lb. xl. 
15. In all these instances, laa is put for the Hebrew prefix .?. 
*ATro^(rerai de hfiHy to yavpiafia Jtra tnroh^' *' Your glorying shall 
" turn out like dust." lb. xiii. 12. Here it is put for ^^W^ re- 
semblances^ proverbial examples. Bporoc ycvvijroc yvvaiKoq \aa 
ov^ eprifAlrri' *' Mortal man, bom of woman, is like the wild ass of 
*^ the desert." lb. xi. 12. In this instance, there is nothing in the 
Hebrew to correspond with Jtra. Upwrrjv (jnovrjy rrjv ofiolav vdtriy Itra 
K\ai(i)v' " Crying equally as the first sound that I uttered like all 
" other infants." Wisd. Sol. vii. 3. These are, I suppose, (for Trom- 
mius and Biel do not give complete satisfaction,) the principal 
instances in the LXX. — The dying exclamation of Antiochus fiir- 
nishes an example, not exactly similar, but highly illustrative of the 
passage under consideration ; A/jcaiov vwoTcitrtretrOai t^ Qtf^ xai fiij 
OyrjToy ovra ItroQea tppoyeiy Wcpij^aVcac* " It is just to be subject to 
** God, and that a mortal should not proudly imagine himself equal 
" to God." 2 Mace. ix. 12. 
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This is one of the cases in which classical usage may with pro- 
priety be resorted to for the explication of N. T. language : for, in 
this phrase, there is no shadow of any Hebraism ; and the apostle, 
writing this Epistle at the close of a two years' residence in Rome, 
might have adopted, from the habits of daily conversation, more 
pure Greek expressions than he had before been in the practice of 
using. 

"Erpe^c ^a QeaviMt Jtra ifiiXoitn^ TEKiaaC " The princess Theano 
brought him up on an equality with her own children." Iliads E, 70. 
^lera <l>i\oi(n roKevaiv eHofjiev* " We honoured him equally with our 
own parents." O, 439. Tifiijv ^e XcXoyxac' Jtra deditri* " They have 
obtained honour eqtuil to the gods." Odyss. A, 303. 2£ J^toov 
iriofiev I<ra Oaoitriy' " We honoured thee during thy life, equally 
with the gods." lb. 483. Tdv vvv Itra def *ldaKriaioL eiffopooKri' 
" To him now the Ithacans look up, the same as to a god." O, 519. 

*Ia) y£V£a( /3poraiv, wg v/iac tflra icai to fxri^ev ibxraQ evapidfid* 
^' Alas, generations of mortals, how justly may I reckon you on a 
level with the dead !" SophocL (Edip, Tyr, v. 1210. 

"Itra Kal iKirai iafxiv' ' " We are here in the same situation as sup- 
plicants." Thucyd, lib. iii. sect. 14. HvdaydpaQ—laa dedlq irapa 
toIq KpoTwviaTaig irifiaTo' " Pythagoras was honoured by the people 
of Crotona equally with the gods." Diod. Sic. frag. lib. x. Uoiovtri 
fjiey laa toIq ayairriTwy TEKvtav arepovfjLivoic* " They act like those 
who are bereaved of their dearest children :" i. e. the Egyptians per- 
form the same funeral ceremonies for their sacred bull Apis. lb. lib. 
i^ sect. 84. *H Tlvdla xp^ trt^KTiv, avevpovraQ to iiv^poy eKeivo^ 10*0 
T^ de^ criPeiv' " The Delphic priestess delivered to them this 
oracle, that, when they had found that tree, they should honour it 
as on an equality with the god." Pausanias^ ed, Sylburgii, Hanov. 
1613. p. 89. 

Note [D], page 381.. 

I do not press any argument from the use of vwap\u)v rather than 
iSvf because I do not conceive that it would be capable of being 
placed beyond exception. At the same time it is proper to remark, 
what every one conversant with the Greek language must have 
observed, that wrdpxeiv, where it is used as a verb of existence (and 
not in its proper and classical sense, to begin, to excite, to be the first 
mover in a course of action,) cannot be regarded as absolutely 
synonymous with eJvai, but as generally if not always carrying the 
additional idea of something peculiar, or emphatical, in the mode of 
the existence in any particular case. If the reader will examine all 
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the passages, about fifty, in which the word occurs in the New 
Testament, he will find this to hold with regard to almost every one. 
I think also that he will perceive the accessory idea, in nearly half 
the instances, to be a mode of existence already established, conspi- 
cuous, and dating from a prior point of time. This signification of 
an antecedent existence is expressly recognised by Suidas, or some 
ancient author or scholiast, from whom he may have copied the 
passage. He says, 'YIIAPXIXN, ir^KaTagxiav* '^ ov^ vwdgr^utv^ 
dXXa TifUitpovfievoQ. Kai to inrd^eiy oir)(^ kirXitfc ro clvcu trtifjuuyeif 
dXXa TO TToXac cIfcu xai irpoeTvac, ipQiveiv' McVav^poc* — " *Yirapx*'*'» 
taking the lead; as used by the tragic poet Aristarchus, [see 
AthencBuSy lib. xiii. adfinem ; in ed, Schweighisuseri, vol. v. p. 219.] 
* I am not the beginner, but I will resent the affront.' Also hrrapx^iy 
does not signify simply elvac to be^ but to be previously, to preexisty 
to get beforehand : so it is used by Menander. — " He then introduces 
the citation, but it is in so mutilated and corrupted a state as to be, in 
Kuster's opinion, iminteUigible. See Suidas, ed, Kust. vol. iii. p. 532. 
Mr. Toup thought that he could restore the passage in part. He 
observes, " The former portion of this fragment I give up as hopeless : 
the other may be easily restored ; thus, Aei yop v/iiy ov vyy cvvociy, 
(or, Aci yap vyTiv oh yvy elvcu,) aXXa wTap')(eiy tovto' which latter 
appears the truest, and perfectly answers to the meaning of Suidas : 
[«. e. This must relate to you, not by being so now, but by being 
before.]" Emend, in Suidam, Hesych, &c. vol. ii. p. 298, ed. 
Oxon. 1790. 
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REVIEW 



OF THE EVIDENCE COLLECTED IN THE PRECEDING CHAPTER. 



The scriptural testimonies which we have examined 
in this Chapter, have shown us that Jesus the Mes- 
siah was a MAN, truly and properly ; born in humilia- 
tion and sorrow, -and making the usual progress of 
human nature from infancy to youth and mature age ; 
that his intellectual and moral excellencies were gra- 
dually unfolded, and were shown by constant and 
beneficent exercise ; that he was the subject of divine 
influences, conferring gifts and qualifications for all 
good, in degrees altogether surpassing every other 
instance ; that, not only was he exposed to the 
general difficulties and trials of humanity, but he was 
actually subjected to pain of hody, sorrow, and an- 
guish of mind, and a course of the severest sufferings, 
in a manner most extraordinary and anomalous to 
reason and the equity of the divine government ; but 
that, in his extreme sufferings and temptations, he 
was never betrayed into a sinful feeling, act, or emo- 
tion ; that, as a mortal man, he died and entered into 
the hidden state of the dead ; that he was raised from 
death, to the condition of immortal perfection, con- 
sidering him merely as a creature, and of a dignity 
peculiar^ without a parallel in the creation, and 
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wholly his own, arising out of the especial and unique 
circumstances in which he had stood. 

We have further seen that the revealed designs of 
this series of unexampled dispensations were, to esta- 
blish a method of deliverance for mankind from a 
situation of guilt, degradation, and misery, the most 
melancholy and otherwise absolutely hopeless; to 
effect this, by laying, on the surest foundations and for 
ever, a ground in reason and equity, upon which it 
should be a dignified and glorious proceeding in the 
righteousness of the divine government, to reverse 
that ruined state on the behalf of all among men who 
should sincerely concur in this system of heavenly 
mercy ; that, further, Christ might console his faithful 
subjects by the assurance not only of his aid, but of 
his never-failing and most generous sympathy in their 
distresses and difficulties ; and that, in this admirable 
way of power, goodness, and wisdom, he might be 
the Deliverer from the greatest evils, and be the 
Author of the greatest benefits^ of which a rational 
nature is capable through the whole of its immortal 
existence. 

From the same sources, we have learned that the 
human constitution of Jesus, intellectual and corporal, 
was a vehicle or instrument, formed, taken, and used 
by another nature, superior and really divinci ; since 
the determined objects could not have been otherwise 
attained. We have found that the phraseology of 
inspiration is, in a variety of ways, most explicitly 
formed upon the position of this union of the human 
and divine natures ; that this union does not merge 
the properties of the superior nature, nor overwhelm 
those of the inferior, nor cod^mute the essence and 
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attributes of either ; that this fact is represented as 
the most consummate act of divine condescension; 
that, in this act and the entire series of acts requisite 
for its completion, the Messiah declined the display of 
his rightful possessions, and subjected his original and 
unextinguishable glory to a suppression of its proper 
manifestations ; but that those possessions and that 
glory are the essential rights and properties of the 
Deity, as truly the characteristics of God as 'the 
necessary accidents of human nature prove the reality 
of that nature. 

It now lies upon the reader's serious judgment, 
after comparing the details of investigation with this 
summary, to form his conviction whether the scripture 
evidence, and the reasonings founded upon it, afford 
satisfactory proof that these are the just deductions 
from the facts of the case. 
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CHAP. V. 

ON THE STATE OF MIND, AND THE EXTENT OF KNOWLEDGE CON- 
CERNING THE PERSON OF CHRIST, WHICH THE APOSTLES . POS- 
SESSED DURING THE PERIOD OF THEIR ATTENDANCE UPON HIM. 



The alleged ignorance of the apostles concerning a superior nature in the person 
of iheir Lord. — Statements of the Calm Inquirer, not equitable. — ^The claims 
of Jesus constantly referred to the Old Testament descriptions of the Messiah. 
— 'Evangelical instruction communicated gradually to the apostles themselTes. 
— ^The whole Christian revelation constructed upon this principle of an advanc- 
ing process. — How the reception of revealed truth is necessary to salvation. — 
Our Lord's mode of instruction directed to excite the intelligence and direct 
the ulterior conclusions of his disciples. — Peculiar state of belief and feeling in 
the Jewish nation. — The most surprising facts related by the Evangelists with- 
out any impassioned expressions. — Instances of extraordinary impressions upon 
the minds of our Lord's disciples. 



Dr. Priestley has introduced an argument in bar 
of all our interpretations and deductions, which it 
would be unjust not to acknowledge to be of very 
serious weight. It is grounded upon the alleged 
silence of Jesus himself, and of the majority of the 
writers of the New Testament, and especially of the 
first three evangelists, concerning the doctrine of a 
superior nature in the person of Christ; upon the 
apparent ignorance of our Lord's own disciples and 
constant attendants, of any such extraordinary and 
stupendous fact ; and upon our inability to assign the 
time when this fact, supposing its reality, was made 
known to them. 

Evidence has, I think, been adduced in the preced- 
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ing pages, abundantly sufficient to refute Dr. Priest- 
ley's oft-repeated assertion, that ^^ Christ did not 
teach his own divinity/' The other parts of this 
argument are stated by the Calm Inquirer in his 
usual strength of assertion. From his work I subjoin 
some extracts, which will do ample justice to his 
views : ^ and upon them I submit the following obser- 
vations to the reader's serious and impartial judg- 
ment. 

i. The Inquirer overstates the case, and takes more 
than is equitable to his own side of the argument. 
We do not admit that the evidence in favour of the 
preexistence and deity of Christ "depends wholly 
upon the testimony of John and Paul." We have 
already adduced passages from the writings of Mat- 
thew and Luke, which, though few, cannot with 
justice be deemed " faint and obscure," in favour of 
the doctrine in question : and it will, perhaps, be seen 
in the following parts of this Volume, that the 
apostles Peter and Jude furnish also important ma- 
terials, both incidentally and in a direct reference to 
this subject. 

The same want of argumentative justice appears in 
the representation, that the evidence, adduced from 
the writings of Paul, in favour of the controverted 
sentiments, is derived principally or wholly from only 
two of his epistles, besides that to the Hebrews : and 
those such as the Inquirer is pleased to denominate 
the most figurative and obscure. We shall see, in the 
following parts of this work, how far this is from 
being a correct representation. 

ii. It is necessary to a just representation of the 

* See Note [A], at the end of this Chapter. 
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case, to recollect that the ckims of Jesus, as advanced 
by himself, and as first urged by the apostles and the 
three earlier evangelists, were addressed to Jews, who 
admitted the authority of the Old Testament, and 
looked for such a Messiah as it described. Their 
ignorance, indeed, and their prejudices were very great 
It appears from the Gospels that both the higher 
orders of the Jews and the mass of the nation had 
very obscure, and probably inconsistent, notions con- 
cerning the Messiah, who was the object of their 
eager, but generally carnal and worldly, expectation. 
Yet this expectation rested upon the holy Scriptures; 
and it was proper to remit them to those Scriptures 
for the rectifying of their errors. It is plain that the 
immediate object, in the writings of Matthew, Mark, 
and Luke, was to produce a conviction that Jesus of 
Nazareth was the Messiah announced and described 
in the prophetic writings : and they evidently left the 
scrutinizing and application of details, to the duty and 
diligence of their readers. A similar course was fol- 
lowed by the apostles and their fellow-labourers, in 
preaching Christianity; as they regularly communi- 
cated to the Jews, in the first instance, the word of 
life. The converts were directed to " search the 
" scriptures daily ;" they were assured that those scrip- 
tures testified of Christ; and it would follow of 
course, -that all which they could discover in the 
inspired writings, concerning the characters, office, 
and dignity of the Me^iah, would be transferred 
to the person of Jesus of Nazareth. But this 
would not be a rapid process: and, in proportion 
as they made progress in ; this study, would their 
knowledge of the truth, in this respect and in all its 
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other branches and relations, become extensive and 
accurate. 

This method of proceeding was analogous to the 
whole system of means, which God has appointed for 
the information and improvement of the human 
mind ; and we find it continually applied, by Jesus 
and his apostles, as an instrument for leading teach- 
able and sincere persons into a ''knowledge of the 
" divine will, in all wisdom and spiritual understand- 
" ing." It appears, therefore, congruous and probable 
that this method of institution should have had place 
here, and that men should have been stimulctted to 
the exercise of their proper faculties, with the interest- 
ing materials which they had before them, in order to 
their making constantly higher attainments in the 
knowledge of true Christianity. Every attentive 
reader must have observed how frequently and 
strongly this "going on unto perfection'* is urged 
in the epistolary parts of the New Testament ; and 
that, in some places, this course of duty is expressly 
directed to the very subject of the characters and 
dignity of our Lord Jesus Christ.^ 

We have here also a right to avail ourselves of the 
positive evidence, detailed and scrutinized in the 
former parts of this work, concerning the opinions 

* For instance : " That the God of our Lord Jesus Christ, the 
** Father of glory, may give unto you the Spirit of wisdom and reve- 
"lation, in the acknowledgment of him." Eph. i. 17. " Grow in 
" the grace and knowledge of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ." 
2 Pet. iii. 18. " Till we all come into the unity of the faith, and 
" of the acknowledgment of the Son of God." Eph. iv. 13. " That 

" ye may be strengthened to comprehend-- and to know the love 

" of Christ which surpasseth knowledge, that ye may be filled unto 
" all the fulness of God." ch. iii. 18, 19. 
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and expectations of the Jews relative to the Messiah. 
It has been shown that the state of current knowledge 
among them, in the period about the birth of Jesiis, 
was indeed obscure and incoherent; but that it 
involved many particulars which were irreconcilable 
with the belief of the mere humanity of the Messiah, 
and which, in fact, plainly recognised his Divine dig* 
nity.^ The most learned of the Antisupernaturalists, 
while they deny that this or any other doctrine, ex- 
pectation, promise, prophecy, or precept, was at any 
time derived by an actual and positive revelation 
from God, have not been backward to admit, and 
have abundantly supplied evidence to prove, that the 
expectation of the Jews, in and long before the time 
of Jesus, was directed to a Messiah whom many 
among them conceived to be a Being possessed of 
attributes which may be justly called Divine, existing 
and operating before the created world, and, in an 
especial manner, the King and Protector of the 
Hebrew nation. We have likewise good reason to 
believe, that the sects which, in the earliest ages of 
the Christian history, denied any superior nature in 
Christ, and maintained his mere humanity, were de- 
rived from those among the Jews who had entertained 
the lowest opinions concerning the Messiah when he 
was the object of expectation ; who transferred those 
ideas to Jesus of Nazareth, under the influence of an 
imperfect acquaintance with his personal ministry; 
and who refused to be carried forwards along the 
course of revealed doctrine, as it was successively 
unfolded, according to the promise of Christ to his 

r 

' See Vol. I. pp. 596, 599 ; and of this Volume, p. 59, 260, 262. 
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apostles, and by that unerring ministration of the 
Spirit which was to lead them into all truth. 

To me it appears a very unavailing subterfuge of 
the Antisupematuralists, that, among the ancient 
Persians and Chaldseans, they discover traces of a 
doctrine resembling the Hebrew expectation of a Di- 
vine Messiah. Of the different individuals to whom 
the name of Zoroaster or Zerdusht has been applied, 
there is not one of whom any certain knowledge has 
come down to us. Some not inconsiderable oriental- 
ists have thought that the most credible vestiges of a 
person bearing that name, are no other than narra^ 
tives and traditions of the Jewish Ezra. The genuine- 
ness, and even the high antiquity, of the Zendavesta, 
have been contested by no mean authorities. But, 
admitting both, as the weight of evidence seems suf- 
ficiently to warrant, I appeal to those gentlemen 
themselves (if they be ambitious of meriting their 
assumed denomination of Rationalists) whether the 
most reasonable solution of the problem, concerning 
the true origination of the widely spread and dearly 
cherished hope of the human race, be not the ascrip- 
tion to a common source ; fi'om which the streams of 
descent have flowed to all the great nations of anti- 
quity, while the Hebrews alone had the advantage of 
its pure conservation and gradual increase.^ 

iii. This principle of progression in the oeconomy of 
revelation appears, also, to have been acted upon by 
Divine Wisdom in relation to the apostles them- 
selves. They manifestly laboured, during the whole 
period of our Lord's personal ministry, under the 
prejudices and obscurity of conception which prevailed 

* See Note [B], at the end of this Chapter. 
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in the Jewish nation at large on all religious subjects ; 
and particularly on such as respected the character 
and office of the Messiah. These erroneous opinions 
Jesus did not think fit to correct, till after his resur- 
rection and ascension ; and then he did it by the 
ministration of the Spirit, which he had before pro- 
mised. Now it is evident that their inspiration, 
which was the result of this ministration of the Spirit, 
did not supersede the exercise of their ordinary facul- 
ties, but rather acted in the way of directing the 
operations and confirming the issue of those faculties^ 
so far as their competency could extend. Thus, for 
example, they employed their own memories for the 
recollection and recital of. their Master's actions and 
discourses ; and the Spirit of truth corroborated their 
recollection and gave it certainty, by" bringing to their 
" remembrance all things, whatsoever he had said unto 
" them." In like manner, they, like other men, lived 
under a conscious obligation to employ meditation, 
prayer, and aU the discui^ive means in their power, 
for the attainment of divine knowledge; and they 
were animated to this duty, by the assurance, that 
"the Holy Spirit would lead them into all truth.** 
Among these means, the study of the Jewish sacred 
books, which so largely contained " the testimony of 
" Jesus," must have held a principal rank. Hence» 
the whole revelation of the Christian system was given 
by an advancing process. It cannot, therefore, be a 
matter of surprise, that the doctrine concerning the 
person of the Messiah was developed gradually, and 
that its clearest manifestation is to be found in the 
latest written books of the New Testament. 

This plan of gradual revelation, and of gradual 
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preparation of the mind to understand and receive it, 
vnth an especial regard to the application of scripture 
prophecy y appears to me to furnish a rational solution, 
from causes real and sufficient, of a great part of the 
difficulty on which the argument of Dr. Priestley and 
Mr. Belsham rests. 

iv. I submit to such of my readers as may be com- 
petent and inclined to the minute examination of the 
question, whether this plan of a gradual developement, 
connected with the study and application of the Old 
Testament, was not, though imperfectly understood 
and ill expressed, the object really intended by those 
Christian Fathers who maintained that the apostles, in 
their earlier ministry, refrained from divulging the 
preexistence and divinity of Christ, and that John was 
the first who advanced this doctrine. Though some 
of the citations made by Dr. Priestley are by him 
misconstrued, and others by being detached from 
their connexion appear stronger than they really are, 
it is undeniable that this opinion was held by Origen, 
Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others. But, when we 
consider the little judgment which those writers 
manifested in both the materials and the conduct of 
their arguments, and the extravagant kind of rhe- 
toric in which they frequently indulged, the solution 
heret proposed may appear not unreasonable. This 
single sentence of Chrysostom appears to me to supply 
the key to his meaning in other passages on this 
subject : " Neither John, though elevating himself 
to his more lofty subject, has neglected the assump- 
tion of humanity; nor have they [the three earlier 
evangelists,], so applied to the narrative of that 

VOL. II. E E 
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assumption, as to have been wholly silent concerning 
his eternal preexistence/'^ 

y. Mr. B. represents the doctrine which he so 
strongly disapproved, as implying that the evangelists 

had ** their minds fraught with the idea that the 

belief of this great mystery was necessary to the 
salvation of their readers.'' No exercise of candour can 
prevent our perceiving, that this is designed to keep 
up the strain of broad contempt, which characterises 
the whole paragraph. It is not, however, deserving 
of notice on this account ; but because it manifestly 
tends to convey to the unwary reader an injurious 
impression of the doctrine itself. I conceive it there- 
fore proper to remark, that no intelligent believer in 
that doctrine holds the reception of it to be essential 
to salvation, where it has not been sufficiently made 
known ; and that the reception neither of this nor of 
any other truth is necessary to salvation in itself^ or as a 
matter of theoretical belief, or in any other way than 
by its practical influence on the affections and the 
whole moral character as they are seen by the 
Unerring Judge. The victims of their own delu- 
sions are represented in the oracles of God as con- 
demned, not for their want of an intellectual and 
professional belief in any doctrine, even the most 
vital and important ; but -^ because they received not 
" the LOVE of the truth, that they might be saved." * 

' Oure oSroCy ^poc rov wpiikirtpov kavrdv \6yoy u^ccec* lilc occoko- 

vpoaiMviov etrlyrftray vwap^tr. Chrysost, in Evang, Johann. Horn, 
iii. ed. Franefort. 1697, vol. viii. par. ii. p. 34. 

• 2 Thess. ii. 10. 
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vi. It was one of the characteristics of our Lord's 
teaching, that he Very seldom made direct claims, or 
formally laid down express doctrines concerning him- 
self. His more usual manner was, to propose questions ; 
to introduce acknowledged principles, which would be 
the seeds of other most important thoughts ; and to 
utter deep and comprehensive assertions, which carried 
with them the implication of remoter truths. These 
he delivered, so as to fix them strongly in the minds, 
both of his general hearers and of his more constant 
and intimate attendants ; and then he left these im- 
pressions to produce their proper effect, by the ex- 
ercise of thought and meditation in drawing the just 
inferences, and by the elucidations that might accrue 
from subsequent communications on his part. 

That this was actually the case m^U, I conceive, 
appear to any person who will attentively study our 
Lord's dialogues and discourses. It may be difficult, 
it may even be impossible, for us to discover the 
reasons of this peculiar method : but, if it appear to 
have been really practised by the wisest and most 
perfect of teachers, we are bound to acquiesce in the 
ascertained fact, and to make the best use of it that 
we can. One use unquestionably is, that we should 
study the doctrines and discourses of Jesus Christ, by 
the aid of a constant comparison with the apostolic 
writings : which were intended to be ^' the ministratidh 
** of the Spirit" in the full and final developement of the 
Christian system.' 

vii. A very considerable attention is due to the 
state of mind, and the habits of feeling, which must 
have belonged to the Jewish people in general, at the 

^ See pp. 44, 45, of this Volume. 

£ E 2 
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time of Christ's personal ministry: and it is not a 
ready and easy thing for us, to form a sufficient esti- 
mate of the nature and influence of circumstances so 
greatly different from our own. Their national his- 
tory, the visions and writings of their prophets, their 
persuasion of their own exalted station in the divine 
favour, and their glowing expectancy of the grandeur 
which they believed to be destined for them above the 
whole human race besides ; could not but produce in 
them a body of opinions and feelings such as would in 
a great measure preclude that awful and overwhelming 
surprise, which Mr. B. assumes as inevitable on the 
annunciation of a Divine Nature in the Person of the 
Messiah. They also believed in the frequent inter- 
vention of superior intelligences, and of the Deity 
himself ; and this belief gave a colour to their ideas 
and their language on every occasion that had a rela- 
tion to it.^ Hence, it appears probable, or even 
necessary, that, as to the kind and degree of surprise, 
with relation to the doctrine of a Divine Nature in 
the Messiah, their impressions would be very different 
from those which, with our widely dissimilar habits of 
thought and feeling, we should entertain upon the 
supposition of similar circumstances. 

viii. Occurrences of the most surprising kind, and 
which could not have been witnessed by men of any 
intelligence without great astonishment, are very 
often related by the evangelists, without the smallest 

' As exemplifications of this, see Matt. xii. 24 ; xiv. 2. . Luke 
i. 22 ; xxiy. 23, 37. Acts xxiii. 9. The Jewish belief concerning 
the daemoniacs is, also, a striking proof; whether we adhere to the 
common sentiment on that subject, or adopt the hypothesis of 
Lardner, Farmer, Sender, &c. 
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expression of admiration on their own part, or the 
statement of such feeling in those who were spec- 
tators of the events. Such, for instance, is the recital, 
that, immediately after our Lord's baptism, '* the 
heavens were opened, and John saw the Spirit of 
God descending, as a dove, and coming upon Jesus: 
** and behold, a voice from the heavens saying. This 
" is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased !*'• 
Such is the case in the two several instances of his 

• Matt. iii. 16. To exterminate, if possible, any ideas of miracle 
from this passage, some of the German critics affirm that, our Lord 
haying prayed on coming up from the water, his countenance was, as 
it were, brightened with resolution and dignity, cheerfulness and 
pleasure ; that at this moment a cloud discharged a flash of lightning, 
or several flashes in succession ; that of course it thundered ; and 
that John and the bystanders put their own interpretation upon these 
natural phsenomena. In a similar way they interpret the narratiye 
of the transfiguration. 

It can scarcely be necessary to observe, that such interpretations 
as these cannot be sustained, unless we give up, not merely the 
inspiration, but either the intelligence or the veracity, of the evan- 
gelists ; and unless we admit that Jesus himself was chargeable with 
a want of integrity, since he availed himself of these as divine attes- 
tations. 

Such was the spirit of absurd and impious licentiousness which has 
prevailed, within the last forty years, among the clergy, and in the 
universities, of Saxony, Hanover, and Prussia, that, not only has all 
supernatural revelation been by some publicly denied, but even 
Atheism is said to have been preached from the pulpit, with hardly 
the affectation of disguise. " It was maintained, that God was 
nothing else than the moral order of the universe." {Supplem. to the 
Encychp, Britann. 1819, vol. iv. p. 246.) Happily this extrava- 
gance of mental wickedness has produced a revulsion ; and the voice 
of reason and piety begins to regain the ascendency. The elder 
Tittman has some excellent observations on the unreasonableness 
and falsehood of these principles of interpretation, or rather of misin- 
terpretation, and perversion, in the Preface to his Meletemata Sacra^ 
Leipzig, 1816. 

So stood this note in the first edition. Since that time, much has 
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driving the buyers and sellers out of the temple ; an 
action which, if we reflect on its very remarkable cir- 
cumstances, cannot but appear among the most asto- 
nishing. These commercial transactions in the courts 
of the temple were sanctioned by long-established 
custom ; they were connected with most extensive 
advantages, to numerous and powerful bodies of 
people; the priests, in particular, enjoyed a large 
profit for their connivance at this abuse ; and there 
was a body of soldiers always at hand to watch, and 
quell any tumult, on the great annual festival ; whose 
officers would undoubtedly have taken the part of 
supporting the allowed authorities, and defending the 
established usages. It would, therefore, appear incre- 
dible, on the ordinary principles of human conduct, 
that all the interested parties should have submitted, 
without resistance, to their ejection by an individual ; 
a man unarmed, destitute of secular authority, poor, 
persecuted and hated by the generality of the great 
and powerful. Yet these transactions are related in 
the most brief and simple manner, without any com- 
ment, and without any expressions of amazement. 
A similar remark may be made on the relation, by the 
evangelists, of many of our Lord's most stupendous 
miracles. 

been published in Crennany, France, and England, relative to those 
remarkable examples of the wanderings of the human mind ; and, upon 
various points in this branch of theology, the present edition contains 
additional facts and observations. See, in the Index, Neolo^ists. 
Sec, ed. — Six years more have elapsed, and have shown that ex- 
tensive learning, accurate research, and practical piety have acqidred 
a preponderance, increasing every day, among our continental neigh- 
bours, on the side of Christianity in its scriptural and really " evan- 
gelical ** form, disenthralled from the trammels of human systems. 
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ix. We have before observed that it was one of the 
characters of our Lord's manner of teaching, not so 
much to make direct avowals, especially on the doc* 
trine of his own Person, as to furnish data from which 
weighty conclusions might afterwards be drawn. In 
consonance with this fact, and with the artless and 
unimpassioned method of narration, by which, as we 
have just remarked, the first three evangelists are 
distinguished, it might be expected that they would 
3tate the incidents as they appeared; acting in the 
quality of simple relators of that only which met the 
eye and ear, and leaving the further elucidations and 
the interior doctrines of the Christian institution to 
their proper mode and season of developement. 

X. It is, however, observable that there were occa- 
sions in the life of Jesus Christ, when some peculiar 
manifestation of his power and glory is recorded to 
have produced very solemn, and even overwhelming, 
impressions, on the minds of his disciples and others. 
Of this nature were the two instances, lately adverted 
to, in which our Lord exercised an irresistible and 
triumphant, authority in the temple, under circum- 
stances which would have rendered such an act plainly 
impossible to be achieved by any man. Such appears 
to have been the impression on the mind of Peter, 
when, after witnessing a signal display of Christ's 
miraculous power, "he fell down at the knees of 
" Jesus, saying. Depart from me, for I am a sinfiil 
" man, O Lord 1" ^^ Such also, when, at the word of 
Christ, a storm was turned into a calm ; and " they 
" that were in the ship came, and did homage to him, 

" Luke V. 8. 
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" saying, Truly thou art the Son of Godl"" And 
such we cannot but conceive to have been the case 
with the apostle Thomas, when ** he said unto Jesus, 
** My Lord, and my God 1 ** Other such instances 
may have existed, which are not recorded in the his- 
tory. As a reason that they were not more frequent, 
I would submit to the candid and judicious, the sup- 
position, that there might be a special and divine 
influence exercised upon the minds of the disciples ; 
so as to counteract the tendencies of human feeling, 
and to administer a praetematural support in their 
intercourse with the Saviour. That this is not a gra- 
tuitous supposition, may be argued from the reasonable 
presumption that some such influence must have been 
exercised on the minds of Abraham, Moses, and 
others, under the Old Testament; sustaining their 
faculties and their self-possession, in their miraculous 
and awful communion with God. 

I now request the serious reader to review the pre- 
ceding considerations, and to subject them to the most 
careiul scrutiny. Let him then say, whether they 
do not so far account for the facts, on which the 
Unitarian advocates rest their preliminary objection, 
as to reduce them within the limit of those difficulties 
which are not only admissible, but which experience 
teaches us to expect, in almost every department of 
natural and moral science ; difficulties which are not, 
in the scale of reason, of sufficient weight to counter- 
balance a well-ascertained body of affirinative evidence. 
The objection is hypothetical ; the evidence which it 
opposes is positive and strong. The objection is of 

^^ Matt. xiv. 33. See pages 261, 262, 272, of this Volume. 
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the class of difficulties, or apparent impossibililies, 
which would have antecedently occurred against many 
public facts in even the recent history of men, to have 
conjectured which, would have subjected any person 
to general ridicule, but which, when their time came, 
have made sure of existence. Or this kind of objec- 
tions may be compared to that complacent sense of 
incredulity which, before instruction or experience, 
has a thousand times been entertained against the 
possible effectuation of new processes in art, or the 
actual being of astounding natural phsenomena. 

It would also become us to recollect, that we are 
immeasurably less furnished with a capacity to form 
precluding determinations upon details, in the method 
by which the Infinite Supreme is accomplishing the 
moral restoration of a world, than a child of the lowest 
vulgar Ignorance would be to prejudge the truths 
brought to light by the sublimest mathematics. Would 
we but think with mental integrity, we could not 
avoid the conviction that a divine plan of salvation is 
a subject in comparison with which, the grandeur of 
creation and the mysteries of providence, with respect 
to the present state, become almost insignificant. At 
least, before we allow ourselves to speculate and pre- 
scribe upon the mode and shape of the constituent 
parts, we should put forth an effort, bearing some 
proportion to the occasion, for raising our under- 
standings, I say not to the comprehension, but to a 
serious, devout, meditative sense of this vast amount of 
agencies, in which ^^ now is made known, to the princi- 
" palities and powers in the heavenly places, the mani- 
" FOLD WISDOM of God ;'* and " in which are hidden 

" ALL THE TREASURES OF WISDOM AND KNOWLEDGE.'* 
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SUPPLEMENTARY NOTES TO CHAP. V. 

Note [A], page 411. 

*' The writers of the New Testament are commonly reckoned 
eight : — Matthew, Mark, Luke, John, Paul, James, Peter, and Jude. 
Of these writers, six, viz, Matthew, Mark, Luke, James, Peter, and 
Jude, are generally allowed to have advanced nothing upon the sub- 
jects of the preexistence, and superior nature and dignity of Jesus 
Christ. At least it will be admitted that, if there be any allusions 
in these writersv to this extraordinary fact, they are so faint and 
obscure that independently of the rest of the New Testament, they 
would not of themselves have proved, perhaps not even suggested 
the idea of the preexistence and divinity of Christ. The credit of 
these facts depends wholly upon the testimony of John and Paul. 

** Of the six writers who make no mention of the preexistence 
and divinity of Jesus Christ, three are professed historians of the life, 
the miracles, and the doctrine of Christ ; and one continues his history 
to upwards of thirty years afler our Lord's ascension ; and relates 
many interesting particulars of the lives, the sufferings, and the doc- 
trines of the apostles, the subjects of their preaching, the miracles 
which they performed, and the success of their mission. But neither 
the history nor the discourses of Christ, nor those of his apostles 
for thirty years after his ascension, contain the least hint of his 
preexistent state and dignity. 

'* But how can this total silence be explained and accounted for, if 
the popular doctrine concerning the preexistence and divinity of 
Christ is true ? Is it credible, or even possible, that three persons, 
in different places and at different times, should undertake to write 
the history of Christ, each meaning to communicate all that was 
necessary to be known, with their minds fraught with the over- 
whelming idea that the person whose history they were about to 
write was a superior Beii^, a great angel, the Creator of the world, 
or the Almighty God himself in human shape, and that the belief of 
this great mystery was necessary to the salvation of their readers ; 
and yet through the whole of their narrative should abstain from 
mentioning or even glancing at this stupendous fact ? How would a 
modem Arian or Trinitarian have acted in similar circumstances ? 
Would he have left his readers under the impression which neces- 
sarily results from the perusal of the three first evangelical histories 
and that of the Acts, viz, that the founder of the Christian faith was 
a man like to his brethren, and only distinguished from them as the 
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greatest of the prophets of God, who had been raised from the dead, 
and exalted to the right-hand of the Most High ? — That six of the 
writers of the New Testament should have observed such a profound 
silence upon a subject of which their hearts must have been so full, 
and with which their imagination must have been so overpowered, 
may well induce a considerate mind to pause, and to reflect whether 
this could have happened if Jesus of Nazareth were in truth a being 
of high, perhaps the highest, order in the universe ? 

" Athanasius, Chrysostom, and others accounted for this extra- 
ordinary silence from the great prudence of the evangelists, and their 
unwillingness to give offence to the new converts ; but this is a 
supposition which will not now satisfy an inquisitive mind. 

" The style of these two writers [John and Paul] is in many 
instances highly figurative. In the gospel of John our Lord some- 
times uses metaphors of the most obscure and offensive kind, such 
as * eating his flesh ' and ' drinking his blood,' to express the recep- 
tion of his doctrine. Chap. vi. 56. And Paul in his epistles intro- 
duces many harsh and uncommon figures, viz, ' We are members of 
his body, of his flesh, and of his bones,' to express the union of true 
believers under Christ as their head, £ph. v. 30. It is therefore rea- 
sonable to expect that such writers wiU use figurative language con- 
cerning Christ; and it is peculiarly necessary, in reading their 
writings, to distinguish carefully between what is literal and what is 
figurative. 

** With regard to the apostle Paul, it is worthy of remark that 

little or no evidence is pretended to be produced from his larger 
epistles, in favour of the popular doctrine concerning the person of 
Christ. Few proofs are alleged from the epistle to the Romans, the 
two to the Corinthians, that to the Galatians, the two to the Thessa- 
lonians, or those to Timothy, Titus, or Philemon. The principal 
appeal is to the epistles to the Philippians and Colossians, which are 
figurative throughout beyond all others ; and to the epistle to the 
Hebrews, the author of which is doubtful^ and in which the writer 
indulged himself in an ingenious, but forced and fanciful analogy 
between the Mosaic institute and the Christian dispensation. 

'* Is it possible to believe that this stupendous doctrine, if it were 
true, would be found clearly expressed in no other part of the sacred 
writings, but in the mystical discourses of the evangelist John : in 
two of the obscurest epistles of Paul ; and in the epistle of another 
imknown writer ? Surely, if it were fact that Jesus of Nazareth was 
truly (rod, or the Maker of the world in a human shape, it is a fact 
that would have blazed in every page of the New Testament ; and 
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would never have been mentioned by the sacred writers but with the* 
most evident marks of astonishment and awe." Calm Inquiry, pp. 
15—20. 

Note [B], page 415. 

The late Dr. Bertholdt was one of those (unhappy persons I must 
call them,) who regard all the religious and moral declarations of the 
Scriptures, Patriarchal, Mosaic, and Christian, without exception, as 
the productions of mere reason and reflection, the discoveries of wise 
and good men, without any miraculous revelation, or any other kind 
of communication from God than that which is included in his 
necessary, universal, and all-pervading providential agency. As a 
part of this deplorable system of error, he maintains that the whole 
doctrine of the Old and New Testament concerning a Saviour of 
mankind, the Messiah, was nothing more than a temporary accom- 
modation to national traditions and prejudices, wisely employed by 
God's beneficent providence, as an instrument for tiie first introduc- 
tion and acceptance of Christianity in the minds of the Jews, but, 
when' tiiat end was obtained, of no furOier use in reHgion.' The 
same notion pervades the admirable volumes of Gesenius, his Com- 
mentar uber den Jesaia, so rich in philological and historical eluci- 
dation, and generaUy so fsuthfrd in giving the genuine sense of 
the words, however adverse they may be to his own theory 
of the prophetic character. That theory, alas ! stands insolentiy 
independent of the words or belief of Moses or Isaiah, Jesus, John, 
or Paul. To them it imputes that, being among the wisest and best 
of men, and being the instruments of God's most beneficent plan for 
promoting virtue and piety, and enhancing the present and eternal 
happiness of the human race, either they were mistaken, though 
'* noble enthusiasts," in conscientiously believing that the Supreme 
Being had actually communicated to them, in a supernatural man- 
ner, discoveries of religious truth and duty ; or, knowing that this 
was not the fiict, they deliberately, consistentiy, harmoniously, and 
with perseverance to the end of their lives, said so to the world, and 
were, what one of them expresses horror at the bare supposition of, 
'* false witnesses of God !" And this latter side of the alternative is 

^ <* Omnes rerum sacranim bene gnari prob^ nonmt, omnia, qus in doctrinft 
Christiana Christologiam Judaicam seu Mesnanismum sapiunt, mer6 esse trxilfM- 
Tur/i^y, quo Numen Supremum ceu fulcro seu yehiculo usum est, ut nova doctrma 
divinitus patefacta animis Judsorum insinuaretur, atque eo ceu fundamento, baud 
ver6 perenni sed tamen opportuno, superstruatur. Igitur non teneamus substra- 
tum facile interiturum, sed r^v oiKoHofiiiv eo nixam, r6v \6yov rris ^rfi^las od /lij 
vo^€px6fJL€yov*'' Christohgia Judaorunif Proaem. p. xv. 
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put 'mth the utmost coolness, and without any apparent, or at least, 
adequate, perception of its moral turpitude I 

The following passages, translated from Bertholdt's Christohgia 
JudcBorum^ Jesu Apostolorumque jEtatCy will evince that I have not 
without reason made the observations to which this Note is ap- 
pended ; and will also be a confirmation, most imexceptionable as 
being that of an able and learned adversary, of the conclusions 
maintained in the First Volume, concerning the ancient faith of the 
Jewish nation. 

*' How was it possible, that the Jews, among whom Jesus, accord- 
ing to God's eternal decree, spent his life upon earth, could ever 
persuade themselves that, in his own spiritual nature, he was a being 
far superior to men and angels, equal to God, and most intimately 
united to God ; unless some part of the Jewish . nation had been 
imbued, from a remote antiquity, with the same doctrines concern- 
ing the future Messiah ; doctrines which it was so easy to connect 
with the Christian system ?" Procem, p. xiv. 

" The later prophets, expatiating as well as the more ancient ones 
upon the dignity of the Messiah, were accustomed to assign him a 
very eminent place (Jer. xxiii. 6. Mai. iii. 1) ; in which they 
merely exhibited the effect of a common principle in human nature, 
that, whatever men have for a considerable length of time made an 
object of their thoughts, admiration, and expectations, becomes by 
degrees in their estimation more and more lofty and magnificent. 
Besides this, the more reflecting part of those who returned from 
the captivity, very rationally judged that the restoration of their 
former flourishing condition was a thing far too great for any merely 
human power. They had also got their minds strongly tinctured 
with the doctrines of the Chaldseans and the Persians concerning 
spiritual existences. Thus they were the more readily led into the 
notion that a very exalted celestial being, assuming the outward 
person of the Messiah, would undertake the Amctions of the coming 
Saviour. Hence, in the book of Daniel (vii. 13,) the founder of the 
new theocracy is represented as coming in the clouds of heaven, with 
the honour and magnificent attendance of a celestial being far 
superior to men, yet clothed with a human body. Now, since this 
opinion, at the very time when Jesus arose, had taken a strong hold 
on the minds of many among the Jews, especially those whose 
studies had elevated them to the sublimer views in theology ; it is a 
matter of no surprise that, when Jesus declared himself to be the 
Son of Godf the Messiah, those who did not believe in him charged 
him with blasphemy ; (John x. 36 ; v, 18.) For they supposed the 
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Messiah to be possessed of such exalted dignity as &t exceeded all 
other things, and approached in the closest way possible to the 
Divine Majesty. Their object was to have a Messiah superior to 
any of mankind, even more excellent and exalted than their own 
ancient patriarchs (Rom. ix. 5,) who had been most celebrated for 
their piety and their intimate communion with God, greater than 
the angels, even those who possess the highest dignity and power 
(Heb. i. 4), their Prince and Leader, and, in a word, aboye the 
whole universe : (Eph. iv. 10. Heb. vii. 26.) They therefore con- 
ceived the Messiah to be a spiritual Intelligence, in greatness and 
perfection next to God himself, who, before he assumed the human 
form and made himself visible upon earth, dwelt in the world of 
spirits, surrounded by the hosts of ministering angels (Matt. xvi. 27 ; 
xiii. 41 ; xxv. 31. Mark viii. 38. Luke ix. 26. 1 Thess. iii. 13. 
2 Thess. i. 7. Jude 14) ; and was known by even the wicked spirits 
themselves. (Mark i. 24, 34 ; iii. 1 1, 12 ; v. 6, 7.)'* Besides these 
scripture authorities, Bertholdt adduces corroboratory citations from 
the Rabbinical books Zohar, Jalkut Shimuni, Bereshith Rabba, and 
Netzach Jisrael. 

After a discussion upon the application of the term Memra^ Logos^ 
or Word^ to the Messiah, (of which we shall avail ourselves in a sub- 
sequent part of this work,) Dr. Bertholdt proceeds as follows. 

" I cannot accede to the opinion of those who think, that the 
adapting of these speculations " [of the Persian and other oriental 
theology, adopted also in part by the Greek Platonists,] *' to the 
doctrine of a superior nature in the Messiah, was foreign to the 
habits of thinking possessed by the Jews " [of Palestine] " in the 
time of Jesus and the apostles. All doubt on this matter is dispelled 
by the authority of the apostle Paul ; since he clearly attributes the 
same things to the Messiah (1 Cor. x^ 4, 9,) which other Jewish 
writers had declared to belong to the Wisdom and the Word of Grod. 
{Wisd. Solomon, x. 15 — 19 ; xi. 1 — 4; xviii. 15.) Nor are other 
arguments wanting, equally plain and clear, to the same effect. It 
is impossible to be denied that the Targumists, in several places, 
treat of the Messiah as the Memra of the Lord ; plainly showing 
it to have been their belief that the Shechinah or Word, as some 
of them indeed expressly say, would employ the future Messiah, 
when he should be bom, as the instrument of his gracious designs, 
and would be joined to him in a personal xinion." ChristoL pp. 97 — 
104, 128—133. 

The Rabbinical passages which he adduces, as authorities for 
these statements, are the following. 
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" The Memra of Jah helpeth theniy and the Shekinah of their 
King is among them. Targ. Onkehs^ on Num. xxiii. 21. The 
Memra of Jah is with them, and a shout &om the majesty of their 
King protecteth them. Jerus, Targ. The Memra of Jah their 
God is their support, and the shout of the King Messiah shouteth 
among them. Targ. attnb, to Jonath. These three interpretations 
respect the opinion that the Messiah invisibly accompanied the 

Israelites in their wanderings through the Arabian deserts. On 

Ps. ex. 1, the Targumist applies the name Adonaito the Messiah, as, 

with regard to his superior nature, indissolubly united to God. Our 

father Jacob said, My soul waiteth not for the redemption of Gideon, 
which is but for a little time ; nor for the redemption of Samson, 
which is a transitory redemption : but for the redemption which thou 
hast said, by thy Memra, shall come to thy people the sons of Israel; 
for this thy redemption my soul waiteth. Jems. Targ, on Gen. 

xlix. 18. This Son is a faithful shepherd. Of thee it is said, 

Kiss the Son. He is the Prince of the Israelites — the Shekinah of 

grace. This is the Shekinah — and the Messiah is with it. 

This is written Shilohy to mark the exalted name, that of the She- 
kinah. The Shekinah is the Matrona. ^When it is said. His 

servant, (Gen. xxiv. 2,) the servant is that of Him who is Makom ** 
[i. e. who has the incommunicable name] ** the elder of his house 
brought near for his service : and who is he ? He is the Metatron. 
[^From different parts o/] the Zokar, This is my servant the 
Messiah ; I draw near to him ; my chosen ; I delight in him ; my 
Memra. Targ, Jonath, on Is. xlii. 1.'* 

If the reader will compare these passages with the former Volume 
of this work, pp. 517 — 524, 588 — 594, he will perceive that the 
Antisupranaturalist critic, whose investigations are purely philolo- 
gical and historical, has thought the evidence much stronger, for the 
application of the Targumic Memra to the Messiah, than I had 
ventured to regard it. 

" — Yet this doctrine" [of a superior nature in the Messiah] 
'* was entertained by only a few persons of superior intelligence 

and more cultivated minds. But the general mass of the people 

long adhered to the sentiment of their ancestors. This may be 
evinced from the doctrine of the Ebionites and Nazarenes ; who 
denied any divine dignity to Jesus, and considered him as a mere 
man. History informs us that those sects arose from the class of 
inferior Jews who believed in Jesus, but who could attach to him 
no other ideas of the Messiah than those which they had previously 
formed. The cjiief object of the first preachers of the gospel 
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was to induce belief in the proposition, Jesus is the Messiah. 
Some there were who studied this subject with extreme caa-e ajid 
diligence : but those who received Jesus as the Christ, dependiiig 
solely on the first annunciation of the gospel, could not enjoy the 
written instructions and explications afterwards given by the apo- 
stles; and therefore might easily relapse into their former persuasions 
concerning the person of the Messiah." Bertholdt, pp. 94? — 96. 

These statements and admissions appear to me to afford very 
important grounds of moral evidence, that the most intelligent 
and pious part of the Jewish nation, in the period immediately 
preceding the birth of Jesus, had their faith and expectation fbted 
upon a Messiah preexistent, heavenly and divine : the position 
which, in tihe first Volume, I have endeavoured to show, was the 
just deduction from the fountain of inspired prophecy. 

Another of the most learned and able of the Antisupranaturdists, 
Dr. Wegscheider (one of the Theological Professors in the Uni- 
versity of Halle !!) says : " The Jews of Palestine had annexed the 
idea of a person to the phrase, ^e Mermra of Jah, and transferred it 
to the Messiah. See a similar mythical representation derived from 
the sacred books of the Hindoos, concerning the universe being 
created by the Word ; in AnquetU du P errands U'pnehhat, ii. 56 ; 
and some remarkable declarations of Zoroaster on the same subject ; 
Kleuker's Zendavesta, ii. 4." Instit. Theol, p. 254, Halle, \S24, 
That the originally revealed promise of a Deliverer from guilt arid 
ruin, should have ^ven rise to many streams of traditionj adid- 
terated by conunixture with the mythologies of apostates and 
idolaters, is in the highest degree probable, both on historical grounds 
and upon the known principles of human nature. But such cor- 
rupted traditions, impartial reason will say, are evidences of the 
primary fact ; and cannot, without absurdity, be all confounded in 
one mass, a mere object of curiosity, arid all to be rejected as early 
national stories, the baseless fictions of uncultivated and crredulou? 
antiquity. I solicit the reader to compare these hints witti pages 
204 — 212 of the former Volume. 

With respect to the doctrines attributed to Zoroasrter, I derive die 
following epitome from Kleuker, through the medium of a very 
useful work, of which only the first volume has been published. 

"Oromasdes creates, operates, and upholds the universe, by 
speaking. Hence this heavenly Word, so far as it is applied to him, 
designates his creative power. This pure, holy, instantaneously 
mighty Word was before the heavens and the sea, the earth and the 
animds — before pure human nature, before the Devs before the 
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Whole actual world. Oromasdes spake this Word, and all pure 
existences that are, or have been, or shall be, were thence produced, 
and -came into the world of Oromasdes. He still continues to speak 
this Word in its whole extent, and rich blessing is diftiised. All 
pure existences in the world of light, each in its own mode, speak 
this Word ; even by their own actuositj. All good is an expression, 

a sound and echo, of this heavenly Word. It is the foundation 

and centre of all existences ; it is all possible power, pure heavenly 
nature ; the origin and bestower of all purity and goodness, under- 
standing, wisdom, science ; it is excellency, and what makes excel- 
lent; the king, which seeks for men happiness, averts evil, is 
unwearied in beneficence, directing men*s works, all-seeing, fountain 
of health, judge of righteousness. — I meditate upon the great Word, 
the heavenly Word. How heavenly pure, how mighty, is this Word ! 
How ancient and of wide extent ; incalculably ancient, of unbounded 
extent I Conquering ; all-conquering ! Word of the highest hap- 
piness ! Health for the pure ! Healing the wounds of the reaper, 
the wounds of poisonous juice from plants ! Repelling the words of 
the sorcerer ! Let me thereby beat down envy, murderous desire, 

and all the powers of the wicked one ! Zoroaster's law of light is 

an expression, echo, or imitation of this heavenly Word ; and it is 
also called a Word. The persons who are persevering speakers, 
that is doers, of this pure word — their souls shall soar free into 
heavenly habitations, become heavenly themselves, and acquire 
brightness like the heavens." Bretschneider*s Darstellung der Dogm, 
Apocryph. pp. 271 — 273. Other similar passages occur in the 
Zendavesta. 

For the following passage I am indebted to Dr. Brenner, Prof. 
Theol. in the Roman Catholic University of Bamberg ; in his Ka- 
tholische DogmaHk, vol. i. p. 196 ; Frankf. 1828. It is a summary 
of the doctrine of the ancient Egyptians, collected from various 
sources by Gorres, in his History of the Mythi of the Asiatic Nations. 

" God created the world, not with hands, but through his Word. 
— This word of the Creator is eternal, self-moved, incapable of 
increase, diminution, or corruption, or any alteration ; always self- 
equal, self-like, self-filled, invariable, concentrated, the eternal 
existing according to [the model of] the first God. Proceeding 
from God, it is, after him, the first power, unbegotten, unbounded, 
perfect ; the existing, fertile, and forming Demiurgus, ruling over 
all that he has formed ; he is the first-bom, purely true Son of the 
supremely Perfect. The first God, the Creator of all, hath brought 
forth this second, visible and sensible [person] as the first arid only 
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one ; and since he already Existed, and was rich in aU possessions^ 
therefore he hath consecrated him, and loved .him as a part of him- 
self, as his own Son. This therefore is the God wl^om the first 
Godhidad continuing in its unity brought forth,, into whqm it fiamed 
forth, from its own all-duffieiency ; he, his own Father, sufficient for 
himself; he the Emeph, th^ leader of the heavenly gods, thaf self- 
reflecting intelligent being, who turns all intelligences to himself, 
the creative [demiurgic] Spirit, Lord of trutli, and Wisdom itself." 

These doctrines are evidently of the same fomily as the Persian 
theosophic system, d^ved undoubtedly from the same source, but 
more oorrupted. The point to which these oriental relics lead, is to 
evince the early existence, among the nations which lay t)ie nearest 
to the primeval revelations, of notions,, obscure indeed and incon- 
sistent from their having been perverted and mingled with incipient 
pd3rtheistic tendencies, bat implying that in the .<»ie Deity there is 
a second subsistenoe subordinate yet uncreated and having existed 
from eternity. 
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